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rUKLIMlNAllY 

I 

ri lUK of this |m»Hiiiirinrv c’luipter. nnd the 

JL final .survey niui revision of my Whitman eHHiiy» 
1 urn making at a rustle house I have huill at a wnhl 
plaet* It mile or mt»r<' from my hcaue uptm the river* 
I rail this jilaee Wliitmau Land* heeause in many 
ways it is tvjneal of my poet, an ampliitheatre 
of preinpitoUM roi*k, Hlightly veihai with a delieate 
grtm th of venhire, imdositig a few‘ neres of prairie** 
like land, onee the site of an lUH’ienI lake, now a 
garden of unkutiun deptli nnd fertility. IClemenlal 
rtiggrdness, aavngeiiess. mu! grandeur, etimhinetl 
with wsmderfnl tendernesH, moderuneHs, and geniaL 
ity. There rise the gray searreti eliffs, (Townecl here 
ami there w ith a dead liemliH'k or pine, w here, morn- 
ing after morning. I ha%e seen the Imhl eagle pen‘h, 
and here at their fts‘t this level area of tender humus, 
with three |H'renniid springs of tlelieitnia tadd water 
flowing in its margin ; a huge granite howl lillet! 
with the elrtnenta ami tHitrneies of life, ^rhe si*ene 



overlook a long slrrlrh of the rivor «tol ..f tlu- furu 
ing country beyond ; I enn lu-nr owN h.H.t. Imwl 
scream, and rooslern entw. Hinl- -f tin- ^ard.' 
and orchard nuH't Innls of the itjMiu tin- lioi’jj 

cedar posts that uphold my j«>rih, At du k tli 
call of the whip-poor-will mingh-'. with tin- < h>.n; 
of the pickerel frogs. luid iit tin- momiiig I hi s 
through the robins' chtH-rfitt Imrit the- Hiuiilirr phut 
of the mourning-dove. When I tire »<f my nuuiij 
script, I walk in the wtHKls. ..r climb the nnii. <i 
help the men clear up the grttuitd, piltiig imd bnni 
ing the stumps and mhhish. 'Utis n-etir nud -.ij 
nation, so primitive and sts-lntletl. yet 1,1 t.im hei 
with and adapted to emli/alion. reijwmding t<< tU 
moods of both Hide.s of the life nml ittmgiimli>m u 
a modem man, mn-ms, I rejn-at, typii «} in ntati; 
ways of my poet, and is a veritable W hitman land 
Whitman docs not to me suggest the wild and nn 
kempt as he seems to do tti many: he ■iiigge*.l i ibi 
cosmic and the elemental, nml thii i» one •>( tin 
dominant thoughls that run through my tliiwttn 
tion. Scenes of power and savagt-ry in naturr wen 
more wdesjme to him, pmhahly more ’«limu}«tmg ti 
him, than the scenes of the pretty and plm id. an. 
he dxerished the hofm that he had put into hu 
“Leaves” some of the toiiie and fortifying ijuahl] 
of Nature in her more grand and primiti\ e a-tja-i i-* 


primary irom wnu'u we draw our neaun ana 

Htrenpjlli. Uaderm^ath all his tinloosedness, or free 
latmeliing forth of liiinself, is the sanity and repose 
of nature. 

n 

1 first l)e<*ame a{’<iuaint(Hl with Whitman’s poetry 
through the ('olumns of iht^ old “Satiirdny Press” 
when I was twenty or twenty -one years old (1858 
or 1851)). 'The first things I remernher to have road 
W(‘rt^ *‘'riH‘re was a ehihl went forth,” “^I'his (Com- 
post,” ”As 1 el)hM with the Ovvmi of Life»” ”()ld 
In^land,” and mayht* a ft‘w otIuTs. 1 was attraeted 
hy the nc‘W poet’s work from tlu* first. It seemed 
to h't me into a largt'r, frtsT air than 1 found in the 
eurrent poetry. Meeting Bayard d'aylor about tliis 
tinuN 1 spoke tt» him aluml Wliitman. "Yes,” he 
said, "tliert' is sonudhing in him, hut la* is a man 
of (’olossul t‘g<itism.” 

A fiuv years later a frituid sent m<‘ a ('opy of the 
'riuiyer ICldnMge c*ditl(»n of ** L('av<‘s of (Irass” 
of IH()0, It proved a fasidnuting hut puzzling Imok 
to mc». I grazetl uptm it like a eolt upon a moun» 
tain, taking what tusttsl gcmd to me, and avoiding 
what displeased me, hut having little or no t'on« 
es'ption of the purport of the \vt)rk as a wlude, I 
ftiund passages and whole* poeuns here* and then* 
tlmt 1 neve‘r tiretl ttf reaeling, luul that gjive* n strange 
fillip to mv moral and intelleetnal nature, hut nearly 



measure for Whitman’s philostiphy of life, init nut 
for the ideals of (character and <'<tndu<-t which he 
held up to me, nor for the .stiindanls in art (u \ii hicli 
the poet perpetually appenltHh Whilinnu was Kmcr 
son translated from the nhstraet into tiic concrete. 
There was no privacy with Whitman ; he m ver 
sat me down in a corner with a cozy, comfortalile 
shut-in feelinp, hut he set me ujam ii hill or '■tartni 
me upon an endless journey. Wonlsworth had 
been my poet of nature, of tlie .swincstercd and the 
idyllic; but I saw that hen* w'u-s a j«H*t of a larger, 
more fundamental nature, indwil of the Co-.tnus 
itself. Not a poet of <lells and feil'i, Imt of the 
earth and the orh.s. 'I'hiH much »(Hin niijn-an tl to 
me, but I was troubled by tin* jMKd’.s apparent " l o 
lossal egotism,” by his attitmle toward evil, ilechir- 
ing himself “to he the pcad of wickedness aKo;" 
by his seeming attraction toward the turlmlent and 
the disorderly; and, at times, by what the erities 
had called his cataloguing style of treatment . 

When I came to meet the {KH-t hiima-lf. which 
was in the fall of 1803, I felt less jHtneern id Knit 
these features of his work ; he was ni sntmd and 
sweet and gentle and attrnrtive m a man. luul 
withal so wise and tolerant, that I soon caiiie to 
feel the same confidence in the lasik that 1 at um c 
placed in its author, even in the futrts which I did 
not understand* T mw fhai *1 


latliT was fjjocnl. ^I'licre wn.s Moinclliifi^ in the man- 
ner in \vlu('h hnlh the l)i>ok and its author carried 
theinselvcvs uiuh'r (he sum atul in (he way they eon- 
fronttal AnuTica and llu' pn'sc'ul liine» that eon- 
viiuaal htnamd tlu' powt^r of logi<’ or (Titieisuu 
U'he more' 1 saw of Whit main and the more I 
studual his '* Leaves/* live uu>re siguifieunee I hmnd 
in both, untl tlu' <’h‘arer it l>e(’mn(' to nu' that a 
new type of a man and a new' departtire \\\ poetic lit- 
(‘ratiire wtTc lu're foreshaduwaah ^FIktc was some- 
llfinpj forbulditi^, but tln*re wavs sotnelhing vital and 
fi^rund l)n(’k «)f it. I fomul to be true what the poet 
Huid of himself, 

*’Hcaird(Ml, sunhtirnt. gmy-neckM, forhidding, I have 
arrive lb 

'lb lie wre.HlIrd with as I pass for the solid priy.es of the 
\miverH4\ 

For sm’h I atrord hoever ('an perseven' to win them.’* 

! have persevered ■ in mv st\idy of the poet, tlumgh 
balked many tinit's, and the etT(^('l upon my own 
mental and spiritual nnttire has been great *. no mteh 
**s<did pri/t'H** in llu' w av of a broadt'r otdlook upon 
life and naltwe, and, 1 Jnny snv, npot^ art, has any 
p«H*t of my time nlfonhsl me. d*here are passages 
t»r whole |Kiems in the* ‘‘Leavt's** whit’h 1 do not 
yet umlerstnnd (*' Sleep C 'hasings “ is one of tliem). 

a.*. I * . .... 


are simply too sumu* or i«ir ; tnu rny 

confidence in the logi<‘id mnindnc^'<iH t»f th«* Unik 
so complete that I do not trtmhlo my ^rlf at all nhutii 
these things. 

Ill 

I would fain make thene iutnidneturv rnmirk^i 
to my essay a start of window thromdt win* h the 
reader may get a fairly g*M»d view i*f wlmt lie^ 
beyond. If he thn's imt here gel au) ghmje.e ur 
suggestion of what plenneH him. or nf wluit he h 
looking for, it will hanlly he worth while for him 
to troulile himself further. 

A great many readers, perhiijri Iftrer fourtlr* of 
the readers of eurrt'ut jMH^trv, and not n few of the 
writers thereof, ennnoi Mtnml Wlntimm at all. or M*e 
any reason for his lieing. Tt» my if 

it ever comes to their notice, will he h « ttriu 4ty. 
maybe an offense. Hut I tnint it wilt mvH with a 
different reception at the hiiiuiH of the %mnllrr hut 
rapidly growing circle of those who are hegiiming 
to turn to Whitman as the most imjwtsing lunt sig 
nificant figure in our literary* antiids. 

The rapidly growing Whitmim literalurt* attests 
the increasing intercut to whicdi I n^frr. Imh^rt!, 
it seems likely that hy the end of ttie the 

literature whicdi will have grown up around the 
name of this man will mT]mm in hulk iiiid value 
that which has grown up around the mtme of niiv 



poet early in tne eignties, ne reierreci to me mass 
of this literature. It has probably more than dou- 
bled in volume in the intervening years : since 
Whitman’s death in the spring of ’9£, it has been 
added to by William Clark’s book upon the poet, 
Professor Trigg’s study of Browning and Whit- 
man, and the work of that accomplished critic and 
scholar, so lately gone to his rest, John Addington 
Symonds. This last is undoubtedly the most nota- 
ble contribution that has yet been made, or is 
lilcely very soon to be made, to the Whitman liter- 
ature. Mr. Symonds declares that “ Leaves of 
Grass,” which he first read at the age of twenty-five, 
influenced him more than any other book has done, 
except the Bible, — more than Plato, more than 
Goethe. 

When we remember that the man who made this 
statement, was eminently a man of books, deeply 
read in all literatures, his testimony may well offset 
that of a score of our home critics who find nothing 
worthy or helpful in Whitman’s work. One posi- 
tive witness in such a matter outweighs any num- 
ber of negative ones. 


IV 

Por making another addition to the growing 
Whitman literature, I have no apology to offer. I 
know well enough that “writing and talk” cannot 



be forgotten; fuul my utain purpuM* in urifiuit iifnini 
Whitman, uhiu writing abimt nutni**. !»» trll ii atl 
crs what I have fotnui tlnae. \ut!i thr iiuj»r uf in 
dueing them to look fur thrim^rUr*. \\ flu* 
time, I may say llmt 1 think im nnul* ui |»h I .h 
much needs to he .Hurruninlt d In un nhH«*N|dii rr uf 
comment and interpretntium thmm.th wlm !i u adri '. 
may appniac'h hinu as itue^ Wlntmun Hi . «utk 
sprang from a habit t»r attitinlr uf utiiiti ipiifr it»rri^*n 
to that with which cairrmt literatnrr luakf i fa 
miliar, — m germinal it, nml htilr j , it In liMbtrn 
to the formal art we aH’^idiium.U Mir 

poet says his work ''mmirt t-. hHin|?l^ uiiU pir* r 
dents,” but it dues nut rununl %%ith nnv 

body of poetry of this mitnrv, ’* I i4 i ,nrr. 

is bound to he a shork lu thr timid nud p^iup* ird 
taste of the majority ut rurn iit rradi I %u*uld 

fain lessen this shixi hy iiilrr{«irini^ an u . 

of commeni between tlu* iumk ami tla |mhls* I hr 
critic can say so mniiy things thr j«M-f t aiumf Hr 
can explain and (pmlify and wlirtra fht' 

creative artist tuily hint ur pruju f 't lu p,.* t 
must hasten otn he mnd infntd amt Imul r. 

he must he dins^t and synthrth^ in ru rv lu I t(r 
flection and (|uali(ieatinn im^ nut fnr him, f»iit Iran 
emotion, volition, tlu* priHwint Idrmfmg iiml nt 
render. He works as Nature am I wh 

reality in every line. 


“I (*har‘!;<‘ you f()r<*v(*r n'jrc't. who wouhl expound 

uu\ for I (Numol (‘xpouml myself/' 

iyjx' of inind of Whihiiair.s, whieli .s<’l<loni or 
tu'Vi'r as a nu'n^ im'u(alily» an iiulc^pentleni 

Ihinkiuf!; and knowing facul(\’, hut always as u ixt- 
sonalily* always as a eomph'le human (uilily, mw(T 
cam (‘xpound its<'U\ Ix'C’anse i(s op(‘ralions are syn- 
tlu'lic’ and not analyli(\ ils mainspring is lov<‘ ami 
no! ni<*n* k now 1< si*. «;■(*, In his prost* (*ssay <’alled ^*A 
Ihu’kward filama* o’er '['ravelM Hoads/’ appcunhal 
to (h<* final taltlion of Ins potuns, W'hilinan has not 
So inueh soughl (o i’S|H»und Ininself as (o put his 
reader in posstvssion of his point of view» and of 
tlu* etmsidt*ndions that In* haek td his work» 'rids 
c»hnpt<n‘ might nunler nwirU that 1 Imvo writtiui 
sujhtIIuous, were then* not always u dislim-t giitu 
in se<Mug an atillmr through nnotln*r me<Iinm, or in 
getting llu’ etpnvali’nls <»f him in tlu* thoughts and 
idt*als of a kindreil utid sympailu'tie mind. U\it I 
have nut etmscnotisly sn\jght to expound Whitman, 
any more than in iny othm' hooks 1 hnvi* sntiglit to 
expound tlie birds or ^^ihl nnitin*. I have written 
out some ihinits that he means to me, and llu' ph*a > 
sun* and protit I fotuid in hi*** pages. 

'There is m* eml to what ran hr drawn rud (d hiun 
It has his*n said and repeated tliiit he was not a 
thinker, and vet I lind more foot! for tlaniLdit in 



« I 

and repeate<l that he k ntit n {hh^I. ninl \v\ ihv re‘ud> 
era that respond to Iiim the luont fulh np|H‘iir tu hi* 
those in whom thep<H*tie It'inperitmrat i i pHritmuuiii* 
I believe he supplies in fuller meu^.ure that priUtue 
element, something akin tcj ttie mdueiUhetl nir uf 
mountam and shtire, wliieh mnkeH the arti i ial lilmnl 
of poetry and literatim*, than any titluT nuHlerii 
writer. 

V 

We can make little tif Whitman wr allow 

him to be a law unto liimself, ntul M*rk him through 
the clews whu'h he himself hringH Whtnt ue try 
him by current nuHles, c’urrtmf lunte, and d« nmnd 
of him fonnal beauty, formal art, w«* an* di^ap* 
pointed. But when we try him by mhat tmiy 
call the sdentifie stantlimk the ^tandanl **f organie 
nature, and demand of him the vitid ami the rimr 
acteristic, — demand of liim that he tune a law of 
his own, and fulfill that law in the Hjdn re, 

the result is quite diiTercnit. 

More than any other [KHd, Whitman i* %i!iat we 
make him; more than any other prn^t, hi*^ grrale^ 
value is in what he suggeMH and irnplir *, ml tier 
than in what he portrays; ami more than any otlu r 
poet must he wait in he undi’rdiHHl by the grow tit 
' of the taste of himself. ** I make thi* tmly gnm ih 
by which I can be appreeiiitetl.*‘ hr truly ^143-4. 


lnsl<\s; nn<l cvrrv oiu' found in \\ \vlini Ins pnlalo 
was chit'dy plt‘as('d willi. If lu‘ dnsircal fai in it, hn 
ha<l il. In it lh<' young imai laslcd hmul; llu' old 
tmni honoy ; aiul llu‘ (‘hildnni oil/’ Many ycnuig 
nu'in po(*ls» arlisiH, l<‘ach(‘rs, pryaclu'rs^ hnvo 
lt‘sli(it*(l dial dnw havi* found hn^ul in Whilinnn, 
thn V(n*ilai>ln hnaid of lift* ; others luivi' found honey, 
swei^l jXH'tie inorsi'ls ; and not a few report hav- 
ing fouuil only gall. 


vr 

In (smsitleriug an original work like “!.eavt‘s of 
(irnss/* the si^areh is nhvnys for the grounds upon 
whieh il is to ix' justifitsl ninl explained. 'Tlu'se 
grounds in I his work art* not <*asy io find: thtw lie 
d<*(*p<‘r limn I In* grounds upon whic‘h iht* popular 
poets resl. Htn’uust* tlu*y art* ntit at onet* seen, 
ninny rt*adt*rs havt* ck’nied dial th(*n‘ are any such 
grtnnids. But lo dt*ny n basis of rtaditv lo a work 
with lilt* hislory of la‘av(*s of («rass,“ and a Imsis 
wt*ll groundt*d on n*sthede and ardstie principles, is 
not to be thought of. 

'I'Ih* niort* the pta*! <*lutles us, flu* niort* we know 
he has his hiding plaet* soniewhert*. d1ie intire he 
thuiit^s <»ur stautlanls, the nn^rt* we kntnv he has 
standards of Ins own which we must tHseovt*r: llit* 
more he ilouls at tair littu*nrv minviaitions. the niort* 


self? Couhl miy .snnt* lunu hnw unflm thr C hil 
dren of Aduni poeiU!^ \vh«> uit'^ n**! ’*u4jiui*i| hy 
deepest inc»ral and trMllirlio t’.au irtiMU » / It fht* 
buHiness of the* f'riUt* to M^andt !*»r priurtidr'si 

and convidiouH, aiul not dark tho tank l»y ndu uU* 
and denial 

VII 

If there wan never any olmiiifr iu if it 

always ran in the Maine elmiuudn iudrrd, if it did 
not at limes run in prefinrly uppoaf*' s haiiin l^, 
there would be little hope tlial Wall Whtlonio'-i 
poetry would ever fitul any eonddrialdi' ijiiiobri uf 
readers, Ilut one of the that d^uiiuoifr tin* 
progress of literature* an Kdnumd Sdo tf i ^ i* 
incessant change* nut only in ttiMin^dif iuid alra^, 
but in taste and tlie Mtarling point * of mi \ mdi 
cal and almost violent change in tln-ic re»|H » 1 » is 
indicated by Whitman* a cluing*' whu h i> m imi 
son with nuinv things in inoileru Ufr an»i lootul*, 
but which fairly (^rosnes the prruuhng ta4«* in 
poetry and iu art. No such d**^* of rratinu asn! 
individualism uuder the giUM* t*f pmin ha^ brm 
administered to the reading pntilic in ihii r« ulnrv 
No such break with literury triidittofc* to* -mi h 
audacious attempt to tally* in a priutnl p^igr* the 
living eonerete man, an aetnal huniHii prr-irlirt% 
insteacl of the eonseious* made up ihh^x to Ui 

U. ^ ,.1 1 ! 1. .......... .. .. ..I 


vm 


TIk' nmrh thal 1 ]uivt‘ said in Uit‘ following pagos 
fihoul Wliil man's radioal (lilTt‘r<*n{H*s from ollior pot‘ts 
his cliangtal atlihuh* lowanl iho imivt'rso, his 
uinvonl<nl nn'llmds and aims might s<vm to phH*(‘ 
liiin \ipou u ground so tiuitpu* and individual ns 
to <’<ititradit‘l mv claims f<jr his lunaidlh ami uuivtw* 
salily. 'riir grral poets stand ttpon common grotmd: 
th(\v along familiar lines* tiuw touch us* nml 

tfjucli us dc<*ply, at maiiv points. Whul always savivs 
Whilmnu is his enormous eudowimmi of what is 
eotumonc‘sl» mau't'st* (aisiesf*** his almosphcn' of 
the eoiiimon dn\ » lla* common life* and his fund of 
human sympallu and Itne. Iti' is strange la*caus(‘ 
he gives tis the familiar in such a direc’t* uue\pc‘elt*d 
maimer. His “ I.!*aves’* arc* like ,somt‘ new fruit thal 
we have ne\rr in'fore Ue4tnl. U is !h<' proiluc'i of 
another clime, another hiani^phere. The same ohl 
raitiH and tle\V‘s tin* ’.ame ohl sun and soil* mtrsetl it, 
yet in so mun\ v\a\Hho\\ no\ el and strange i WtM’er- 
tainly hn\e to s(*r\e a eertain npprenlieeship to thi*:^ 
poet, familiari/e ourselves with Iiis point of view 
HUtl with his denuMTatie spirit, lM*fore Wi* can maki* 
inueh of him. 'The spirit in uhic’h we (sniu* to 
him from the other pot'ts the poets of art ami 
culture is for tin* part unfriemUy tt» liim. 

d'hen* is something rude, strange, ami unpoeth* 
jdanU him at first sirrht Ihiit is sure to Luve iuost 



moclcriuloHcatr luul rrfinnl t»ri an r iln-Mia 

poets wore nioro ?^itUp!o Ulul rlrlHt*utaU aKul auui 4 
less at the dislillod daiiiilr^* uf jn^rtn . than ih* hmhI 
ern. They wort" full of at'tiuii, Hud 
— ^of that which hcf(c*N ufid Idr \Miif 

man’s poetry is alnuint <ailin*ly thr i \prr. aMU tit 
will and porsinialily. luul rniiH \rn lifftr itUrl 
leetual suldlelics nud rclin«uu*iitn, It fulldL it rlf 
in our wills and churuc’triN* rather than in niir fa 

IX 

Whitman will Hlway*^ he ii and uirAMni* *1 

figure among his countrv’H i%nrl^u and annase ! iu» 
lisli poets generally* a crnppiujy t*ii! inHm%. ailn 
many centuries* of the old hanlit piMpIs* !i« • ff uf* 
Had he dropped upon uh from aaiH" t pfo tr, 
he could hardly have hem n grmtrr iurpii ^r iuid 
puzxle to the average render or rriiir luf** n hi 
erature that was iimiti* iinilnli\t\ num niiuiud. Iio 
fell like leviathan into a duck pmd, and thr t mio 
motion and consienudion he creiiteii Ihm* lone n«4 
yet subsided* All the reigning ill thrj i-MSiii 
try except Emerson deniis! hiiti, and tnnnv of Miir 
minor poets still keep up a hosltle ond i a* k 

ling. He will prohahly aKvity*^ he inorr *.1 h 
stumbling-block to the niituir IwiJIll'H" <lf luH 
Ifl 



ar<‘ all ni nil. nn was a witaoiu wnai is faiiisi 
nrlislif fornu aiul wilhoni trclinitjar, as that word is 
coniiuonly luulorstood. Uis nu'lliod was analo^j^iais 
lo lh(‘ (lynainit* uioIIichI of (jr^aiiic nature, rather 
than to the uus-lumieul ur eunstruelivc luelluHi of 
llu^ popular ptK‘ts. 


X 

Of eourse llu* liisl thiii^i; that strikes (he reiul<T 
in la'Hvt's of Ciruss*' is its setaning oildity and 
strangtaiess. If n man were* io eonie into a <ln‘ss 
reet'plhm in sliirt sleeves and with his hat on. tlu' 
hsature would strilo* us at one(\ and would he iriag' 
nifled in t»ur eyes; we should (pule forgi'i that la* 
was a inau, aiul in I'ssiadials dilfered hut Hltle from 
the rest <»f Us, afh'r all. 'Flu* e\ten<U’ hahilinumts 
on such <u'eusinns eonni for mairly everything; and 
in tile popular poi’try rhyme, measure, and tin* Ian- 
guagt* and manners of tlu^ poets art* mueh mon* 
than anything t*lst*. If Whitman tlitl m>t tl<i any- 
thing so outre ns to eonie into a «lrt*ss reception 
with his coat tdf and his hat on, !u* tlitl ta>ine into tin* 
eirelt* of tin* poets witlumt the nsnal pm’tie haliili- 
mtnits. He was n<»t tiressed n|i at all, and ht* was 
iu>t at all nhasheri or apohigetie. His air was (amh- 
<lent and self satisltfsl, if it ditl not at limes sugg<*st 
tlu* insolent and aggressi\e. It was the dress eirele 
that Wilson t rink and not Widt Whitman. 



l)t‘ing r\traimluuin ^ |h i \ulh 

an oxtraontiiiary r.tin«'v, iiin! ui* c-nu 

piirtltni lltc jHH‘i nuly i»n pri*ri%rl;(. liL** lit* 

innsi; unikn uh hi*^ Uiu^<*u?«4 

tinkiiu* and Invaldr jHTHniutlit \ , iumI fli« !*»»«* r uinl 
wisdom of hin uttt‘ratu'r. If In* « hioimI »|m tUi *, 
hIuiII soon tirtMd him. 

'riiat WhitmiUi win n jM-rumaht^ thr hlr uf 
whiob thn world Iuh m»l tdiou n. aii»l Ui% 

moHsaj^o U» Ids naiiitrv and In hi » ta* n nC 1011110 
imporiiiuoe, are at ulm U lOMir and umtv 

thinking iHTHoiiH uro ?^nrolv 

Ills want of art* td whirfi wo ha\»* hr-ard -m oinrli, 

ia, it aetnuH to tm\ jnnt thi‘* %u 4 iil of thr n nal tiap 

pings and dross mitfonti of llir purl . In ihr 0 0, m 
tials (d art, tho oroativo imindmiliMii, fhr phr!? jo mid 
quickening spirit, the jniwor of idritldlr^itiMU %\itU 
the thing eontem[dit{ed, nml the %vm of 

words, he has few* rivals. 


XI 

I make no claim tiiiit toy esHiiy i-^ n di'qoi-v4»mato, 
disintereHted view of Wldtmiim It will dMuhfh 
appear to many as a one siihsl view, or t olorid 
by my love for the man himself. Am! t dmil not 
be disturbed if sueh turns out to hr tlir r^t .r \ 
dispaaaionate view of a mmt like Whilmnu tn proU^ 


ihs apjM'iil IS so jx^rsonal aiui (uriH-l tiiai 
rcndt'rs art’ apt to lu* (*ith(*r vioUaitly for him or 
vitjh'ully attains!, nml it will n‘(|nirf llu* pt‘rsp{*(‘tiv(' 
of ii\orc than om* ^.t<'m*raliou to o\il his Inio 

sif^nilh’anctv Still, for any partiality for its sahjccd 
whioli my IhjoK may show, ltd nu* iakt* shaltca* ho- 
himl a dirhim t>f (lotdlas 

'' 1 am inoro and mort* otjuvinccd," says thof^rcut 
oritit*. 'Mliat wlnanwt'r ont* lias to vont an opinion 
on tin* atdions ta* t»n tho \vriiin‘ts of othors, unhvss 
this \ic dom* from a (*ta‘laiti tan' Ni<h‘d fnthusiusm, or 
from a lovinp, intort'sl in tlu* prr.son and tin* work, 
tlm r<*snlt is hardly \\f»rth palhonn^t up. Sympa- 
thy and <*njouiiont in what wo mm* is ia fnot tln‘onh’ 
ronlity, atnl, fnmi Mirh rrality, rtadit\ ns a natnrul 
protlnr! ftillows. All t*lsr is \auil\/* 

'To a Io\iii|^ intrrost in hitman ami his work, 
whit’ll iiuu indood aiinauit to (»tn* sitloil fulhusi" 
asm, 1 ph'Utl ipiilty. 'This at loast is n^alwilh iin*, 
and ind allVrtcil ; and, if Iho r<*ality w hioh (tooilu* 
prodiots in sitrh oast*s tmly hdlows, I sluill lu* morn 
than oontrnt. 


\n 

In tin* worhl t»f lilonitnro, ns in thr wttrhl of 
plnsiral foroos, thin|’:s mljnst thrmsrhrs aftor u 
whilo* and lut impetus onti ho tit any muifs 

namr or fiunr that will linally oarry it hrymul the? 



umit 01 Uln n<U wtirui. H 

enihuHlaHm for \Yhilrnim iun\ 1 m\ or that t»f niiv of 
his friends may 1 h% tlmre is nt» «tau|.tfr Injt that in 
time he will find eKuetly his jmiiHT jdni-r and Irvid, 
My opiiiioin or any man's t»f the work^ ijf 

another, is like a wind that hhnvH f«»r a nnnufafi 
across the water, heapinijj it up a litiU* cm tin* sbmv 
or else boating it down, but not in an} way porinu 
iiently alTeeting its proper {e\ el. 

The adverse whuLs that have Uloun t>ver W hit 
mans work have been many ami per’d-^tent. nml 
yet the tide has surely riseiu his fame ban ^ImUv 
increased. 

It will soon be forty yearn miuv he ivuied tin* 
first thin quarto edititm of ** Leaver nf C njut, 

though the opposition in him hii.^ hei*ii the nm^t 
fierce and determined ever rtnuirded in onr liteiiirv 
history, often degcuieratiug itUn perni'ention and 
willful misrepresentatiom yet lu^ fame hu% «^temii!y 
grown both at home and a)>rcmcl The impri^Hninn 
he early made upon suc’h men m Kinervun, I'hnrmu 
William O’Connor, Mr. StiHlinan, (‘oluiiet 
soil, and others in this (Murntry, and upon rrofi>^Hnrt 
Dowden and (dilTcml, upon Syiimmb, Itn^iiu Ten 
nyson, Rossetti, Lord Lyittm, Mr^THIehri^tJieorge 
Eliot, m England, has been followed hv nn i*«ptidlv 
deep or deeper impression UjHui many of the younger 
and bolder spirits of both hemisphm*^, In furl. 


a inalirr tu Uu‘ ciislanl falaro. 


Xlll 

But lc‘l nu* wiilunil furlluM* (I(‘lay n fullcT hint 
of llu‘ nlliludc' Ihrsi* assume aud hold toward 

llu' Nuhj<*<’t IIk'V discuss, 

'rhrro nrr always, or nonrly idways, a hnv nion 
horn to <‘aoh wlio <*mhody th<* hrsl 

thought and ('tdlurr <»f fimt gcnuTation, aiul oxpiT.ss 
it in approved literary forms, l*Vom IVirnreh denvn 
tti Lowell, the livt's mid works of these men fill tlu» 
littn'urv muuds; they uplmkl tin* literary mul seltol ^ 
nrly trmlitlous; tliey are the true men of letters; 
thev are justly liorioretl uml helnved in thc‘lr duv 
and liunk We in this country have r<*eently, in the 
death of Dr. Holmes, nmurmsi the loss of the lust 
of the New hjiidnnd hand of stn h men, \\ v are 
nil indeiited to them for solaee. and ft>r nmrul ami 
inlelhalmil 'timnlus. 

I d lam, mueh inori* rarely, then’ are horn t«i a rner 
^ or pf’ople men who are Iiki‘ an irruption of lift* 
fnun itnotlier world, who heloru! to another onler, 
win* hriiu^ other stmidard'H and sow the sent of new’ 
ninl lm‘|o*r types , who mU the organs of the 

eulture or modes of tlieir llm*% and w Itoin their times 
f«*r the most part dei-n^ and disown, tin’ primat, 
oriitinnl, elemental imat It is hert*. in nn opin 
ion, that we must phn e Whitman, not nmune the 



prophctH and Mavioiirn. Ih^ h nvarw IIm* HtnnwH uf 
things thau llie popular poch, iirarrr thr fnimtl 
ers and disoovornrs, {•!(», srr akin U> tin* lar^rf% 
prophoticN putrian-hal turn wlm lunar in thr f-nilv 
heroic ag(*s. His work rank^ with thr piimi 

live books. lie is of llu' t\pt‘' ot thr dtahk flir 
bard» the .seer, iln‘ prophe^t. Tltr sprriali/utiun aiul 
difFereiiliation of our laHer agrs of M-inirr and rnl 
ture are lo.ss marked in him than in nthrr purt i. 
Poetry, philosophy, religiom an^ all iii^parafdy 
blended in his png<‘s. He in in mnny n tvwr 
aion to an earlier type. l>r. Ilrintun ha * rrmarkrd 
that his atlilnde toward the prinrlplr nf .r\ and hn^ 
use of seKual imagery in ln*» ptH’in-. are the Haim* 
as in the more primitive religion^. Whitman 
not a poet l)y elahoration, Imt l*y . nut 

an artist by formal presimtatiian hut in Hpird ami 
conception; not a philosopher In Mnit-nt and aftt r 
thought, but by vision and fempcT. 

In Ills Leaves/’ we again hear thr* imtt* uf dn 
tiny, —again see the universal laws ami fnrrt**^ <nrtn 
plified in the Imman pe*rsnnnHty, and turiH*d npHU 
life with love and triumidu 

xtv 

The world always has trouble with its prinmr^ 
men, or with the men who have any priinarv gift u 


CLiy lUCii • LlACiJ UlCcXJtV JLIU ULC. VV t-JULV^J i^«»,xvv. 

no extraordinary demands ; our tastes and wants are 
already adjusted to their type; we understand and 
approve of them at once. The primary men dis- 
turb us ; they are a summons and a challenge ; they 
break up the old order; they open up new territory 
which we are to subdue and occupy; the next age 
and the next make more of them. In my opinion, 
the next age and the next will make more of Whit- 
man, and the next still more, because he is in the 
great world-current, in the line of the evolutionary 
movement of our time. Is it at all probable that 
Tennyson can ever be to any other age what he has 
been to this ? Tennyson marks an expiring age, the 
sunset of the feudal world. He did not share the 
spirit to which the future belongs. There was not 
one drop of democratic blood in his veins. To him, 
the people were an hundred-headed beast. 

XV 

If my essay seems like one continual strain to 
attain the unattainable, to compass and define Whit- 
man, who will not be compassed and defined, I can 
only say that I regret it, but could not well help it. 
Talldng about Whitman, Symonds said, was like 
talking about the universe, and it is so. There is 
somewhat incommensurable in his works. One may 
not hope to speak the final word about him, to sum 


ao near al htuuU iUal the t-rllit- i*r t vintutuh r Uhn 
promiseH himself an ea\v vitlnn ; hut hrhirr nji«* 
can done with him he U pmr. Hr uCh r all. m 
subtle and bailling the lur Mr hi^ht 

. , , I rrriiUJih flsnir 

Even while ytai shtaiitl think hn*! uie|n» 4i«»un!ilj 
cauptht me, hdMild ! 

Already ymi see I have e%ra|H'd CrMin /* 

It is pmhnhly tluN rhlinirfrriHtir whirh siutkr^ 
Whitman an irreprenMldr m hfrr^iftue, he 

will not down for friend ur Hr r s«.j|»r s litiin 
all claMificathm, itnd U hirri^r thiiu any tlrfiinhun 
of him that has yet heen pu*fi. Umw tmm% liinr^i 
has he bmi mcphwled hy Ilrilidi am! kturririuj t nl 
ics; how many timen hii'* he Umi tahrh-d mtrl put 
upon the shelf, only t«» n^appenr 11^^111 m 
and untranslatiihh* m ever! 

K\t 

So far as Whitman nimuh iiier*d% fMr the 
of revolt, or (jf rtwiinu figiitti*4 nirrml oewlr-i in 
life and literature, 1 have little to liun. 

As the **apoMtle of the nnii^lu the nnrMiilh/* Im 
M r. HoweUss words, the wurld ttMohf lip** 
have tired of him* 'Fhe irrupfitm mtr* Irftrr^ i*f 
the wild and lawless, m of the ^triiinnii nml r# « f"ti 


him, as il \\ort\ an<l hrt'uusr umUTiiraili ail lu' vm- 
hr:u’<‘s {lu‘ ulmh* of lilV ami miihsU'rs it> it, lhal liis 
fatjH* and an* s(i!l ^!:rn\vin»’: in tlir world, 

< )m* iH'sit-dos r\rn to c all \Vlutmriiii ihc^ p(K‘l of 
“ domoorac’V,” or of piTNoiialif \ (»r of *Mh*‘ iiiod- 
(‘rn, ’ lic'c ati t' Nm*h h rms laily half define Iain, llc^ 
(piic'kly t'M'apcs inlo (ind lar'i’^o and nnlvc'rsal air 
\\hic‘li all art bn*al!n*s. \N’f cannol stun him 

np in a phra>c‘. lit* tinws oul on all side's, and his 
sympalht<-s <*ml»nic‘«* alt t\pt's and oomlititcns of 
in<*m Ih' i*a prcsal drinoorat. lad, fiisl and last, 
and (»vor all, la* i^ a lOcsd man. a f^rrat nature'* and 
de'c'p world furrcmls e-oui ^* llndU‘»;h him. Ih' i.*s 
<Iistim‘ti\«*l\ an Ami'Hoan po<*t, lad his Ame*ri- 
e'anism is only tla* dot»r thnan^h whie’h he‘ e'ldeTS 
upon the* nniu’r al. 


wn 

< 'all Ills work pcu’lrv or prosr, or u hat \{ai will: 
that it is an im^piicd utte ramo of Nome* .sort, any 
c'olnprtead pe*ts«»n eiUnht to hr aide* to se*e‘. And 
u hat **ha* d*i \%r linalh ilniiand cef any work than 
that it \tr iuNpirrd f Ilow all ijni -ditinN etf fttrin and 
art. and all othrr «pir 4ions. - ink into im4indliram-e' 
lie'dde* that* dhe* rvultatiou tif mind and spirit 
diown in tin* main hod\ of \\ hit man's wt»rk, the* 
^naniim*. pioplnfir frrvor. the* ird«*nsira*ation nml 
luatddiraticai of tin* simulr r»fo, lunl thr r«*Hidtiud 


as (layli^^lit. 

Whilnuin in tn 1 h* immij*# fhr ;»'ii at 

by the breadth und all in* hi a\riir > . «*l hi . flu imi* 
and by his irri*[>reH‘4tlilr [H*t .*»uahf^ I thiii!^ it 
liighly pnibnble that fnttir«‘ -rltMlai • aud i nfif » udl 
find luH work fully an aut and * la inarkin*^ 

as that: of any of iht* frw '4i|»if usi‘ namr . iIh^ 
past* It in the euhiuuation uf an uf uidiu«l 

Ualisni, aiuk as Op|H»^itr*4 lUrrt, if ul thr Ih 

IcHHon in nationalism and uiuvrr al « harify that fids 
century has hchuu 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 


I 

W ALT WHITMAN was bom at West Hills, 
Long Island, May 30, 1819, and died at 
Camden, N. J., March ^6, 189£. Though born in 
the country, most of his life was passed in cities; 
first in Brooklyn and New York, then in New Or- 
leans, then in Washington, and lastly in Camden, 
where his body is buried. It was a poet’s life from 
first to last, — free, unhampered, unworldly, uncon- 
ventional, picturesque, simple, untouched by the 
craze of money-getting, unselfish, devoted to others, 
and was, on the whole, joyfully and contentedly 
lived. It was a pleased and interested saunter 
through the world, — no hurry, no fever, no strife; 
hence no bitterness, no depletion, no wasted ener- 
gies. A farm boy, then a school-teacher, then a 
printer, editor, writer, traveler, mechanic, nurse in 
the army hospitals, and lastly government clerk; 
large and picturesque of figure, slow of movement ; 
tolerant, passive, receptive, and democratic, — of 
the people; in all his tastes and attractions, always 
aiming to walk abreast with tlic great laws and 





glod DuU’h arul Kiigli'^h. with u tlrrnliil C^unktT 
tingt% whicli t*aiiu‘ fnHn lii^ nmthrr’H ninl \Uurh 
had a iiuirkt‘d infhirnt’t* tipim uurk. 

Hie spirit tlmi hnl him to iknoti* h!^» tiiar and 
Huhstance to the sii’k and %\tiuuded ^uldit-rn daring 
the war may he in that enrlirr iuriilmt in his 
life when he drove a Brundway *4a?n‘ all tmr uJti 
ter, that a disahled tlriver inigti! lir hy uithuut 
starving his family. It in frtun fln^ i pi aHh* thnl 
the tradition of his having tasai ii Xrn \ tuk ^ngr 
driver comes. He* .seems alwitVH tt* ha\«‘ hud n -^pe 
cial liking for this elans workmnn i hn* of t!ie 
house surgeons of tluMild New Vt>rk HM ipital relates 
tliat in the latter part t»f the ftflir* Wlatniitn was 
a frequent visitor at that iiislifntiun. looking after 
and ministering to dinahled stage driver^^. 
drivers/* says the doetor, ''like thune id ll*e tmmi 
buses in l/omhau were a net of men In tliiujrielu-i, 
A good deal of strength* intelllgfitee. and ’dutiful 
management of horses was nspnrinl of a Ihunduay 
stage-driver. He seems to have been deeidetlly a 
higher order of man tlum ilie drivtT id Ibi* pre'^ent 
horae-eara. He usually had Ins pritnarv r«tui atiun 
in the couutTy, and graduattsl m n tln^rongh rxpmt 
in managing a very dtffieuU miteliine* in nn e\«'ep- 
tionally busy thorougltfim*. 

‘‘ It was this kind of a man that ho at I nuled Walt 







^‘ojKhvay, I watt'hrd llu* po(*l and 

as probably tHtl many auotluT N<'w VorkiT 
‘ (lays, 

) noi wontlor as nuioh now as 1 did in IHdO 
nati like* all \N hiirnan b<*(’ani<* int<*rc.sf <*<1 in 
risers. lit* was nol intt'resh'd in tin* n(‘ws 
t day life, the murders ami aeeidt*nls and 
1 etmvidsituis, but lit* was inU'restt'd in 
lypt*s of human eliaraeter. We youufif im‘n 
t luifl e\pt*rh*nee entaijsdi to understand thi.s 
n man, It st*ems to nn* now that \\v lotdvtsi 
[man simply ns a kind of t*rank, if the w‘urd 
‘u bt*en invcuited. 1 1 is talk to us w’us ehiefly 
,s, and the tm*n who wrote* lht*m: espc‘eiaUy 
rv, ami what ht* et»nsi«lf*n*d po(*try* lie 
iaitl imteh of tin* ela^s wht»m he visited 
wards, after he had satisfied himst*lf of the 
itf the injury anti td* tin* prospt*el of reeovery. 
it man appt‘nretl to he abttul forty years of 
hat time, lit* was always dressed in n hhie 
roat ami vt'st. with itray and baf^'^y trousers. 
'(* a wiH»h*u shirt, with n Byronie tsdlar, low 
!ierk, witlnait a t*rn\id, as 1 remetnber, and 
felt hat. Hi-, hair was iron |*;rav, nml lu* 
‘nil I»eard and nnt' tat In* of the same tmhir. 
‘e and neek Wf*re bn»n/ed liy e\pt»sure to 
nml air. He was large, and gave the iin- 


were .soft aiul Iiuirv. 

Durinp; the early ineepiioii of “ «if (uass'" 

he was a (’ar|H‘nter in Brtu>kl\u. Inuhliuit iintl 
ing Hmull frame luJUsfH {o uorkiu^t |M'u|4e. Ilt^ 
lTC{|ueully kiuiekinl oil wt^rk to urit<* Iuh [Hirriis, 
In Ins life Whilnum was m-ver uju* <4 the re^tlens* 
striving sort, In tins renj^ert 1 h‘ uan to4 t\|ni-ul 
of his eouulrymen. All his nrgenry lunl stremi- 
oiisncss lie reserved for his l)nt>k. He seems al- 
ways to have been a sort of visitor in liff\ noting, 
observing, ahHorhing, krejung nUnif from nil ties 
that would hold him, and making the most td the 
hour and the pluee in wliieh he liaj^penni to he. 
lie wiVH in no sense a typieni literary man. Ihuing 
his life in New Ytirk uml Urtuikhn, ne lum 
moving entirely outside the fusUiunnhle eireh-s. the 
learned eireles, the Uienirv eirt les, the mtmey get 
ting eireles. He helongs to no set or oIuIk He is 
seen more with the lahoringelasHes, hnnt - 

mem meehanies, printers, and I susprel miu often 
be found with publtenus atid sinmaN. He is foml 
of the ferries ami of the innnibuHeH. He is a fre 
quculer of tlie theatn* iiml of the Italiim opi*ra. 
Alhoni makes a deep and lasting impreHsion upon 
him. It is probably to her that he n rites lhe?ie 
lines : — 

** Here take tiiis gift, 

I was reserving it for same hem. stauiker. utairniL 


of it. His ituitluT thinks tiial. U lliauauia h 
poetry, riiavbe s hnok t«Hj. !!r nr\rr rnuo 
sets with any one, ninl is ntlrrl\ iu*lillrr«*nt fu 
what jx'Ople may say ur think. Hr 1. nut a 4ir 
ring and pnndnul mamisnhv.r\ . a Utllr kttr. un{ 
an early riser, n*>l prnmpl at dinuta . ah\a v> hu i 
anipl(‘ liiiKk ami \wll m»t hr Inntirii; tfir hu aur .s 
gods do not reeeivi* Imnmrs*, U*' etav itt 
thirty, and is .saiti In have* had a Imik •«( in 
youth, tvs he had a hmk nf unith in m:«v He Imn 
few books, eares little fur spurt, nr\* r ti^e, n gnu; 
has no bad habits; lias iu» entanglement » uith 
women, and apparently never eiMiletiiphdes mar- 
riage. It is said that during his earlied u^ur'^ of 
manhood he kept quite nlutif from the “ gitiny* 

At the iige of nineteen he edited **’rhe Lung 
Islander,’* pnldLsheil at Hunlingtun. A rertad vis 
itor to these early liaunts u! Whitman rat beret 1 
some reininiseeneeH of him at this tlale: 

“Amid the deep reverv uf natun*. un that mihl 
October aflemoon, we relurtunl tn the \illage t>f 
Huntington, tliere to meid the few, the \et^ few, 
vsurvivors who reeall \VhU*s fird appeuianee in the 
literary world us tin* editor td **ria‘ Lung ! ! titder/ 
nigh sixty years ago {IHHHk 'l\ui uf tin e fore 
fathers of the luin del <*l(*nrly n^rnembrrrd Id ^ puun 
ful personality, lirimful of libs rtwellug in strength, 
careless of time and the world, of monev mid uf tuil: 



wasiungion liv 

ence wilh N(»rllu‘rn r., juaiuh with thi» 

“New York ^rinios." 'rUr-r It llrr*, hh |j||. 

weekly leltcrs tt> innlhrr 4111110*“ tin* .utur j** rifwk 
form an inteosoly j>atlu"tir mi*l 

They eotituiu suoh imu .rii, hui! 

such pieturcH of llie sc*«itr'^ lo* ouitooo* Otut I 

shall here(|ii<)te frti'ly fnun th<iii I h** ImIIuu 
tract Ls from a letter writhm fuan I inirrirk^juri^ 
the third or fourth day after tho lotftle itf | >f*r<iHlier* 
180 ^: — 

“Spent a good part of the da> %n n Inv^^y hrirk 
mansion on the lauiks of the JlapjMtlouujiurk, iiu 
mediately op[)OHile FrederiekHtattg. It i\ u .rd m 
a hospital since the battle, mol ^eenr^ !»» h.ive re 
ceived only the wmrst vnnvs. ilut mI” dMuj ., at tln^ 
foot of a tree, wilhiti ten yardn uf the ftMtU iif the 
house, I notiec a heap tif aiiiptilated f« i i. h*gH, 
arms, hands, etc,, about a load for a ton* hitr’^e rart. 
Several dead iKKlies He near, eurh rmcied \\ith itn 
brown woolen blaakel. In the d»»or uinh Unsunl 
the river, are fresh graves, luoUly uf ollh rr^ ihnr 
names on pieces o( barrel staves, ur hroki-a lumrih 
stuck in the dirt, (Most of thc’^e loMlie^* \u*re nnio 
sequently taken up and Iran^iiorled \«»r1h to thrir 
friends.) 

Ihe house is (|uil(' rrenvded. <‘Vf*n> thing iin 
promptu, no system, all had tmongln hut I have no 




\in(’l(‘an aud hlnody. Somr of Ihc wouadtal 
ar<' (illicrrs, pnsunrrs, ( )n(% a Mi.ssisslpjuan, 
n (•n))taiu* hil hjutly in 1 lulkiHl with sonu' 
tiuM*; hi' a'^lvi'd nu' hir pajan's, which 1 pivi' him, 
(I saw liini Ihna’ namtlis aftt'rward in WaNliin^tnn, 
with ninp\ilnicih <k>in^t ^vcll.) 

I wi'ul lhnai|;h the nauus, down stairs and up. 
SiMiu' id tlii’ mtai Wi'i’i' dyiiiji(. I had nothing; (n 
give ut that visit, htU wrote a few* h'llt'rs to h^lks 
hinn<\ ini>tlier.s, Also tulktul h» lhre<‘ or four 

wiui seemtal most sUMa^pt ihle to it, auil iHualing it.'* 
** l)i*eiMulier U) !il. Am luiujug the rt'gimen- 
ink hriguile, and tltvisicai laKspitals sonu'what. lAnv 
at luHut' renli/,i* that lla'st' art* uu’ri*ly ttaits, and 
Hcanetinies very ptuu* ian*s, the wtnnuletl lying on the 
gnninth Inc’kv if their hlanke! is spn^ad on a layer 
of [une or heinloi'k twigs, or some leavt's. No 
cots; sehlijm ev(*n a mattress c»n (la* gnmnd. It is 
pretty tsihk 1 gi» annnul fnan t>m‘ t'use to anotlu'r. 
I di» not sis' that I cun do atiy gooik hut 1 canni)t 
leave them. Once in a whilt' sium' youngst<*r ladds 
<m ti) ini' convulsively, ami I tin what 1 i’un fi)r 
him; at any rnt(\ st<ip with him nml sit near him 
for hours, if lu' wislu's it. 

Hesiiies tin* hospitids, I also go ticeasionally on 
liUig tours thniugh the camps, talking with tlu* 
meiu etis; stumdimes at night among the groups 

i *1. . e™ .., a. f 


bushes. 1 soon got H(’(|nninu'ij uiiy\snrn‘ in 
with oHlcors or nioiu niul am always uc^ll umsK 
SornoliineH I go dtiwn on pioki'l with tUr ri^giiurnts 
I know hosl,/' 

After eoiilimhng iti front tlmaigh llio wiHtm\ ho 
returns to Washingtoiu where I In* uumnlcul anti 
sick have mainly heiai lameenlratml. 'Tlie (‘apital 
oiiy> truly, is lunv one Imgt' Imspital ; nml there 
Whiimun estahlishes himself, ami tln'ueefurwnrtl. 
for several years, has Imt one daily ami nightly 
avoealion. 

He alludcH to writing letters by the la*tlsith\ um! 
says: — 

do a good deal <if this, of eourse, writing 
all kinds, iuelutling hwe letters. Many siek utul 
wounded soldiers luiv(* not writtmi hmm* to pnnmts. 
brothers, sish^rs, and (wam wiv(‘s, for ane reantui nr 
another, for a long, long time. Some are potjr 
writers, some cannot get pajHT ami envelupen; nutny 
have an aversion to writing, heenuse they <lrt*ud tti 
worry the folks at home, the fnets ahmit them 
are so sad to tell. I always emsuirage tln^ tmm to 
write, and promjitly write for tluan/* 

A glimpse of the m’enes after (liimeellorHvilh*; 

“As I write this, in May, IHtUI, the wuuudetl 
have begun to arrive from eommitml fnmi 

bloody CJianeellorsville. 1 was (hnvn among tin* 
first arrivals. The men in elmrge of them told me 



|o MH* till' M'riii* nf Ihr wuiUMlt'tl arriving at (lu* 
laii<lin‘( lu*ri' ft»oj itf Sixth Strrt't at ni|^ht. 'Two 
hnal liuuhs c’aiiir ahuiit half jiunI stmai last 
A lililr after ei‘^lit, it rainetl a Inii|^ ntul viahait 
.shnwer. The puoix pale* helph'^s suhliers had lieen 
(leharki'd, and lay nmund on tht» wharf utul ueifdi* 
horhund anywhere. 'I'lu' rutn was, |)rolmldy, ^rnt('« 
ful t(» them; at any rat«* they were* t*xpnst*d tn it. 

**'rhc‘ fi'w turehes li»dit up tin* ^ipet‘tac*Ie. All 
nrmmd nn the wharf* uii thi* gnaunh nut nn .side 
plnees, ete.* llte tnen an* hiuf^ on hlnnkets and nld 
(puItH, with the lilnndy mgs hniind rnund heads, 
nrruH, legs, ete. The nthantards are few, and at 
night feu nutsidcT^ Jilsn, titdy a few hanl worked 
transpuHatiiiu mt*n nml drivers, (d'he wntuuled ar<* 
g(*tting In he c’nininnn, ami penph* gnnv enllnus, } 
d’he men, \vhate\er their ennditinn, lie tln*re, ntid 
patiently wait till their turn esunes tu la* taken up. 
Near hy the iunhtdanees are nmv arriving in <*1 uh- 
ters, and nm* aftt*r nmither is t'alled tn ha<*k up 
and taki* Its hmth K\treun* eases an* sent off tin 
strett‘hers. d1ie men geiuTnlly make litth* nr mi 
atln, whatt'Ver their sulTerings, a few gnians that 
eanimt he repri'sHed, aful ueeasinnnlly a st'ream nf 
pain, m they lift a man into the amhuinma*. 

*'Tt> day, an I writi*» hundretls more an* expeeltal, 

nml tn mnrnuv and the m*xt day more, ami ho on 




more Anieri(*HO than is geurrally I 

slioiilcl say nine h'nths are native Imnu AtnntJi^ 
the arrivals from (liaiierlluiNville 1 fuui a lari^e 
propotli<m of Ohitu Imliatut, uml lllintU'^ tiimu As 
usiuiK lUere are all sorts of uimmls. So!ih» of the 
men are feurfully hurnt from fin* r\plo*^lon of artil- 
lery caissons. One wurh has a lon|^ nnv t»f titHeers, 
some with n|i;ly Imrts, Vesterdav was, perhaps, 
worse than Ampututions are gi»un*: " 

the ndendants are dnssin^ usmmls. As wai pass 
by> you must he on y<nir gtuird uht*n* ymi look. I 
saw, the other da\\ a j^tmllemnn n visitiir, appar- 
ently, from curiosity in one of tlu* wnnK ^ttip nml 
turn a moment to look at an awful wouml they 
were probing, etc, lie turned pale, ami in a uuh 
mcnl more he had fainted away ami fallen an the 
floor/’ 

An episode, the dcaith at a New Yurk sol- 

dier: — 

‘^This afternoon, July iHOtl, I sjwnt a hmg 
time with a young man 1 have been with a giiotl 
deal from time lo time, named Osear F. Wilber, 
company (I, l/54ih New York, hav with ehroitie 
diarrluxui, and a bad wtamd nkn lie asked me to 
read him a eha])ier in the N<‘W d'tkament. 1 etun^ 
plied, and asked him wluit I sliouhl rend. IIi* said; 
‘Make your own elunee/ I opened at the close t)f 

ntip nf tlin y.f tU*. 1.'.... .... I .1 


anti tiu* scviu's ni thi* t rufilixion. 'lljn |H»nr. wasf(*tl 
y<»un|^ nnni ir4vrtl nu* tt» rnnl tin* ft)ll(»\vin|( clmplcr 
nKtn ( 1u*Ut ru^t* a‘ntiti. I tfutl vt’rv sitnslv, 
as ( )Hi*ur \va » frt'hU-. It plrnsfil him vtTV lutmlu 
yt*t tin* (fur^ wm* in hi* t^yrs. lit* asked mt‘ if I 
enjousl 1 said; ' Perluips not, my dt*nr, 

in tin* way ytm mean, and yet. nuiyhe, it is the 
HUtne thin**:/ Ht* sunt: "It is my eliit^f relinnta*.’ 
lie talk<*d (»f tlealh, and said h*'* tlid n<»t h*ar it. I 
said: "Why. < >si'ur, fluidl ^nii think yen will ^et 
well?" lit* siiitl: *I may, 1ml it is m>t pnjhnhled 
lie sjHtkt* eiitmh ttf l»is rtmtiitinm "Hie wtmml was 
very ianl; it disrhnr|ct*d mtieh, "Hien the tliarrhtea 
hutl |jn»st rated him, and I felt that ht* was even 
then the same ns <Iyin|(. lit* lH*lmvetl very manly 
ami idhs-fitmale. 'Ha* kiss I him ns I was 

uhnut hntsin|,r In* n*tnrm‘tt fnnrfttlth Ht* ^uve me 
his mnllier's athlress, Mrs. Sally 1>. Wilher. Alle- 
gh^it^v {Mtst ndiee, C*fittarau|nis ('nnnty, Nmv York* 
I had .Htwernl .sm*h inti*rvit*\\H with him* lie tiled 
a few tlays after the nne just deserilMMld* 

And heiv. alsn, a f-harHeteristie st^ene in luu^tliernf 
thost* Ittng luirriteks: 

*"It H Sunday aftermmn {midtlle nf .summer. 
1HII4), !i<»t anti tippressive, ami very silent thnmgh 
the wart I, I am takiui^^ enre t*f a eritieal ease, ntnv 
lying in a half lethargy. Near where I sit i?^ a 


is Irving* lie luis hevn hvrv n lung tinu\ hacily 
v^^ourulecl* ami Iuik iat(*Iy hatl his Hnijnitutrtl 

It is not doing vtTv wrl!. Right o|>j»n%iir im' U a 
Hick soldier ho\\ laid down uifh hi-* rluthes tm, 
sleeping, looking ninch wastceh !un pallid fai’r' op 
his arm* ! see I>y llu* }elto\v trimniiug «m his 
jacket that he is a cnvalrv hoy. l!f* looks so haiul* 
some as he Hlee|>s,(mt‘ must mssls gii in‘an*r ttdiiin, 
I step softly over to him, and lind In his t»ard tluii 
he is named Williaiu (’on4% ttf ilu' 1st Maine (’av« 
airy, and his folks live in Skowln^gnu/* 

In a letter to his mother in IHtlrt he says, in 
reference to his lumpitul st*rviet*M; I luive gut in 
the way, after going Hglitly, as it were, all through 
the wards of a hospital, ami trying tti give a wtird 
of cheer, if rmlhing else, to ev«Tv «»ne. tlien eiiufin« 
ing my special attention to (he few uhere the in- 
vestment seems to tell Insst, and vvht> unnt It most. 
. . . Mother, I have reid pride in telling ytm that I 
have the conscIou.sm*Hs of suving 4|uitc' ii nuinher of 
lives hy keeping the num from giving np.nnd iitang 
a good deal witli them, Ute men say it is so. and 
the doclors say it is so; and I will eandidly ctm 
fesH I can see it is Inus though 1 my it mysidf. I 
know yon will like to hear it, motlu‘r, so 1 tell 
you.** 

Again he savs: **I iro tunomr the wrir^it ft*vers loid 



<lark<\v Nujcl then* al ( harirshin wluai tlu‘ ijoal ran 
<ui a Hal aiitl llu‘ rrlirl .Nharp"’luK»U*rs \vt*r<‘ p<‘l>IH*r 
lliani, ‘ /!<«/?; musl jainjv in tU' waUa* and 

.sluu(* (It* lioal t>tU 

III annlht'r l<‘U(‘r lu his molhrr lir llius aacsainls 
hiv his rdVaf nptm (lu* utiuudud sohlinrs: “ I fatu’v 
Uu* rt*n">nn I am ahh* !t» dci .smnr f^and in llu* hospi* 
lals IH** pourdnngnisiuni't and wonndt'd hay.s, 

is that 1 am sn larp* ami u(*lh indtsal* I!lv<* a 
\vil<l ImlTalti with mnrh hair. Many nf tlu* .soldh^rs 
niv from tlu* \Vi ^t and far Nnriln ami (Imy like a 
man that has imt (hr hlrarlusl, shin\t and .shavisl 
(’Ut nT llu* (’dM*s and thr htii‘4/’ 

As tu Whit man’s ap|M*aruurr uhimt this tiuu*, \\ v 
g(*t an inklinit fnmi nm»fh«’r lrth*r (t> Ids nutlhcr, 
^iviu|?: an urinumt uf an iutrrvirw hr laid witli St*u- 
at(»r Prrston Kinr* to ulunn \Mdtmau upplit*d f(»r 
nsNi^lam r in prnrtirini^^ a rlrrl^ship in cun* tif tin* 
drparimrnts, kin^^ ^sud in him, ^^ h\ , Imw t‘nn 1 
dn this (hin^t* ddni': fnr \nn r I Ic»\v tin 1 know 

Imt uHi art* n srrr^simdd f ^ nn Imk for all tin* 
^\^\Ad likt* un tdd Snutlu*rn plantt‘r, u regular 
('arnliiia tir Mrginin phmirr," 

d'lu* grtsnt suifrring nf tlir suldiia's am! their 
hrmir ftirtitmlr im»u* lu'm ilrt'ply. lit* says («> Ins 
mnttu*r: " NtUlilni'^ nf nrdiunr> misfuritmt* stanus as 
it tisrtl tin nml *lrath it^df 1ms lust alt its terriers; I 
liMvr st*rii sn iiiani rast^n In u Idrh it u as NO W'elroine 


every day or ui^lu. 1 l>eht*vr nt> iih'ii luvni 
each other an I and surue of tlu'-^e {mmu* \vtmndi‘d» 
sick, and dyitifi; nmi love eurh olhor/* 

Whitmmr.s services in the to toll 

seriously upon his litsnllh in *ltuu\ !Ht> ir, wliru lie liad 
spells of deatldy fuinlness, and hatl Iroolilr in itie 
lieadd’ The do(‘tf>rs (old him he iim‘4 keep away 
for a while* hut he etadd not. Tmler date of June 
7, 1804, he writes lo his inotlit*r: 

“'rUere. is a very hurrihte eulleetitni in Arnuiry 
Building (in Armory S<{uarc'' Hospitals, alnmi 
two hundred of the worst (^as^w ytm tntn'Huw, lua! 
1 have prohahly been Itni nnndi uiili them. It is 
enough to melt Uie heart of n stum*. ( Her one tlurd 
of themare amputation eases. Welh mother, piH>r 
O.scar (hmningham is gone at last she is the H‘id 
Ohio hoy, wounded May 0, '00), I Imvt* writtem 
sonmeh of him I suppose you hsj as if um nhmej 
knew him. I was with him Saturday foremMun ami 
also evening. He was more eom|Hisisl than usual; 
could not arti(‘ulale vtTy well, lie died ahout tne 
o’clock Sunday morning, very easy, they told tin*. ! 
wOvS not there. It was a hlessin! relief. His life has 
been misery for months. I helieve I tuhl you* Inst 
letter* I was (piite blue fnun tlie deaths of several of 
the poor young men I knew well, esptsmdly tw<i of 
whom I had strong hopes of iheir getting up. Aliings 
are going pretty badly with l!ie wounded. They are 



mu\ all iluisr that {•aiiu* up fr(un tlu' WihUa’rKvss 
untl llmt ri*^pit>u arrivril Uvvv so lu'glri'lial ami in 
siu'li pliij^lit it was awful (thc»s(' that wi‘rt* at I'V(‘tlc'r» 
irkshur^^ ati<l nlsi) rnun Plain), jaipcrs 

ara full of puffs* ('tt\, hut tlu' truth is llu' lar^i‘sl 
praportioii of worst aasos grl littlt* or ikj alti‘ution, 

“ \Va ri‘<M*iva ihtaii hara witli thair wouiuls full of 
worms, souH* nil sw(*Ilacl nnci iufhunacl. Many f>f 
lh(‘ am[)utatious hava Itt ha <1 oih' ov(t a^uiin, Ona 
mm' h'uttin* is, I lint many cif {In* poor, aflUatad young 
in<‘U art* ara/v; a\arv uanl has soma in it that are 
vvnmiariug. 'Fhay hava suflVrinl t(K> unu’h. and it is 
parluips a privilaga thfit lhay ara out of thair sausas. 
Mothar, it is most tt»o muah for a fallow, and I 
sumatinu's wish I was <nit of it; Imt 1 suppose it is 
lasaiusa I have not fall firstrfita mysalf.** 

Of thf' Ohio soldier iiliovc* raft'rri‘d to, Whitmnu 
had writtcm a few tlnys liafora: ** \^iu raruamhar I 
told you of him a year ag«a wtum lu' was first 
brought in I thought him the noblest Hpa<’iman of 
a young Waslarn man 1 had seam A n*al giant 
iti si/a, niuf nhvnys with a smila on his faai*. Olu 
what a tdmnga! lie has long bean vary irrilahh' 
to every one hut mt\ and his fnimt' is nil wasted 
away/* 

'To his hrolht'r »la{T hi* wrote: “Of the many I 
have satm die, or kmavn of the past year, I have not 

ft It Ti n 


Yesterday T spent a gootl purl uf tiu* ufpTmuni with 
a young uuui of sevenlet'n ujuihmI ('harlivs (‘nttrr. 
of Lawrence (’ity, 1st MassachuNcHs Ht^avv ArliL 
lery, Battery M. He was hronghi inin unr uf the 
hospitals mortally wounded in nhd<»nunn I 

thought to myself us I sal looking at him, it ought to 
be a relief to his hdks, after nil. if they cotdd .set* 
how little he sufferetl. He lay very placid, in a half 
lethargy, with his cy(‘s cdosed; It was vtTv warm, 
and I sat a long while fanning him ami wipirig tlu* 
sweat. At lei\gih he opened his eyes tjuitt* witle 
and eleai\ and lookiul iiu[uiringly iiroimd. I snld, 
*What Is it. my dear? do ytm want anything?* He 
said quietly, with a goocLnatnreal smile, '(>h, un- 
tiling; I wius only looking around to se<» who was 
with me.’ Ills mind was stmu^what wniulering. 
yet he lay so peaceful in his dying comlilhm. He 
seemed to be areal New !h\gland (Hututry luiv, sn 
good-natured, with a pleasant, homely way, ami 
quite fine-looking. Without any doubt, he dic<l in 
course of the nigbtd’ 

Another extract from a hitler to his motlH^r in 
April, 1804: — 

‘^^Mothcr, you don't know what a hading n inati 
gets after being in the nelive sights atid influcnct^s 
of the camp, llie army, tlu‘ wounded. efc\ Ite geds 
to have a deep feeling he ncu'er expiTicau’cal before*. 
— the flag, the tune of * Yankee f hnn * iintl sirni- 



aiitl turn pair uiidrr surh rirruiu.s(jni<‘cvs. I 

Ija\<‘ a liltl** it I>rlt»urril la njir of oiir ruv- 

nirv r<‘‘':ifurulH, prrsrntrd tu mr hy unr of tlu' 
wuuntlutl. It uitH taLc'U hy I hr n^hs in a (Rivalry 
ami rt*srutMi h\ ntir nun in a hlucnlv Htth^ 
hlvinni'h^ It ru.t tlun* tiuars livrs just to 
nnr litdr (Ini':, Inur h\ thrr*‘. ( >ur tm*n rrscauai it, 
uiul tuj'c’ it fi t»ni I hr hi'i a^ t *»f a ilrml rrtirh All 
that jtini ftir thr numr nf yrllittr thrir htth' humu'r 
hark nruiii. dlu’ man that put it wm vrrv hiitllv 
winuuhnl, ami tlirs ht hun kt^rp \i. I was willi 
him n ‘Uuni ilral Hr ^’knntrii tt» pi^r inr sunnilhup, 
hf’ said; hr did nut r\prrt tu li\r; s«i hr pavr im* 
tin* liltlr hniuirr as a krrp’^iikr. I nirntiiin this* 
muthrr* tu %ht»u u»n a '^pr» iinrn uf tin* fcadin^^. 
dlirrr 1 . n’t a nidna nt uf ra\.a!r\ ur infnntrv that 
WtJUld n't d«» thr samr Jill ut ra iuu/* 

[ An ar ia} stuprun, u hu at thr* timr wntr litnl ^sith 
rnriusiU Mr Wlhfitfan’ s nanriarnis atJiunp thr* sal- 
dirrs in thr lit»spif;ds. h.H t ^im r t«»hl inr that Ins 
prim iplrs uf upmattua, rllri ti\f‘’ as tlnw wrrr, 
srr^nusl striiaprh fr\\ , simplr, am! an a lau' kry, 
ta fU*t t|pr»n th*^ llpprtltr", tu r lur'l’ h\ It hraltliV liml 
fitlv hriu inp appraitaur «* uml rham^aiurf, iiml ta fill 
and '-atti-.fi, ia rrrtam ra%»'s t!u” allVrtiuaal lanpinps 
c»f thr patitaifs, \% ;%': ahuiit all I Ir «'arrirsl aman^ 
thrtu an srnhiuraitali'ua aur tnurali-dfip* spukr* iiat 


Ilo appoaml with rutltly tnw. tlruu with h 

(lower or a grc^ai s\mi^ in thf' htprl uf hi*, nml, 
('rossini^^ Ihr (iehls in Mirutner* lu* leather u 

great hiuu'h of diintlelioa hlnH^ou^* niul n^l anti 
while clover, to hring luul M-uttcr tm thr futn, uh 
rcMuinderH of onl door air niui Hondiinc. 

When pra{'li<*ahl<% lu^ c’luno to tlir long uinl 
crowded wartls of the luaimcd. thr frrhh\ and the 
dying, only after prejmrutdiiH iCi for a feHti\ul, 
atrengihened hy a good nieitU n‘4, thr tmth, and 
frcnh imdereloiheH. He entert'd vuth a liugr huv ' 
emek ahnig over \m shoulder, foil of appropnate 
artuilea, with pivreels niuler hi^ anu^. and protni>er 
ant poeketH. He wmdd Hinnriinu-t roinr in Minnuer 
with a goothai/ied Im^ket filled with iOungeH, mul 
wonld go nnmd for hour^ jairing tmd dividing them 
among the feverish and t hirst v.j 

Of liin devotion in the wounthnl suldiern there art* 
many wilneaM{‘.s. A well known eiirrt^spiiinlenl <d 
the “ New York Hernlil’* writes thus ahunt him in 
April, 1870:-- 

‘*I first heard of him among the snirerers on 
the Peninsula after a hntlle i\u*ri\ SidiHetpienllv 1 
saw him, time and ngtum in the Wa^iington hon- 
pitals, or wending his way there, with ha^ket or 
haversack on his ann* and the strength of heneli 
eenee sullusiug his Tarns Ilis devotion siirpHH\ed 


'* Nrvrr nIuiII ! I uiw whrti t a(’<*(iin- 

puuii'tl hiiu <m his. muiulh n lujspilnl IUUmI 

wit It thus<» u<»un<lt'<l vniui*^ Aiurric-auh wImim* Iuto 
isiu lu’ Uu^i in ilt*ulhU*Hs tuuuluTs. 'TlanT ssvvv 
lhr<T ruWN uf rof'n lual nu-h rc»t Ihjh* its tnnii. 

\Vhrn lu' niiprari*<l, itt jinvNiu|.!j h1uU|^, thart* was a 
hUiih* of niffrtiini and \vrlt’nnn» mi twiTV how- 
cwv wuu, uiul luH jirrM*i\c'<‘ MHamn! tu lii^ht up t!iu 
pliK't* ns it lui^'ht ho lijdttod h\ thr prrstau t* <»f the 
<Mid cif I’Vcijfii i’iit til rot ihry <*ailoc| him, 

nfttni in tromulmi^ tmn-i or iu whinprrs; Ihov tnu- 
hrjtord him; Ihry Imuhod hi’^ haml; Ihoy at 

hitu, 'I'u nno ho i^ino n ftn\ wiu’d's of cliror; fur an- 
uthrr 1 h‘ wrnto H lottrr liuuu*. to uthrrs hi* gave* nn 
iintn|,u% n f«nv ('uiiditN, a ri^utr, n pipo and tnimrru, a 
sh«‘«^l tif pnpor ur n slainp, nil uf whirh and 

many uIIht thiii|.^si urre* in hi^ c’liparimiN hav4‘r.sfU’k. 

1 rum uiiuttun* ho wmtid v<*t tnvo n flying mos.sngo fur 
niuthor, wifo, t>r ?^\sia*thonr( : fur auuthor ho wmihi 
|irnmi"»o to iju mi ornmd: t<i miulhor, suiiu* apotnal 
friond vory low. 1 h* would fd'o n miudy furowoll kins. 
Ho did tin* thiniyj^^ fur thorn nu or dotlor 

ouuhl tlu, mill ho M’omod tu loiivo n houodiolion ut 
o\i'rv t‘ul ns ho pitHM'd nlmiK. d'ho lighln had 
gloumod fur Imurn iu tho lampitnl that fU|^ht hofurt* 
ho lc*fl it, Hud, HH ho luuk lii^ way towards tho d(Hir, 
yuu ouuld lioar tho vuit^os of manv a .striokon hero 



Out of tlmt (xjHTitMHH* ill (*afn|* nru! t!u’ 

piocoH c'nllod Drum 'raps/" lir"‘t in IHtiri, 

— since mcrf^cd in his “ laaivrH/* sww prutluciat, 
'rboir(lcH(‘riptlons und thrrrfniv, mmr from 

life. I'ho vivid lacidimls of Ih'rHHrr** arc 

but (lagU('rr(*olypt*s of I hr* pot*!**^ tma nt'ttud ann o 
ments among the Innl of I hr wtannlrd aftt*r u 

battle, llic same pt*iNoiml kntn\!rdgi‘ ruic^ (hrongb 
“ A Slgbt in ('amp in ihc Dnybrrnk ( iniy am I ! >im/* 
”(!oine up from the luehD* luilhrr/* ctr,, {'tr. 

I'lie reader of this set'tum of Whitnmu'^* work 
soon (liscovers llml it is not the purpo^p nf I hr jaret 
to portray ballltvs and rnmpaigns» <«r to rrlrliraU* 
special leaders or militarv proUf’^H, but nitlu*r to 
ehant the human nspetls of angul^'b that follow in 
the train of war. He perhaps f(*eb that the per 
manent condition of mmlern society is that of peare; 
that war as a business, hh a rin^nns of grout (u has 
served its time; and UuiD imtwiihHtnuding tin* vast 
difference lictwetui aruneni and inodi*rn warfare, 
both in the spirit and in tin* menns, Ilonn'r^M pic 
tures arc essentially true yet, nrul no aildilimiH to 
them ean be made. War ean nc*vc*r be to xis whnt 
it lias been to the nations of nil ng«*s down to tin* 
nresent: never the noon tin* 




and intlhidunl Iif(% imt uidy an c^pi5n(lt\ u paissin^jj 
inh'rniplitui : aial (hr |Hu*t» whu in uttr <lay wmdd 
iia as lnit‘ In his natiun anti {init‘N as llnnna' was In 
his* must traat ttf it fr'uin tin* stinulptard of ptaitu' 
nutl prn^p‘f*ss, anti t'Vtai laaun uliaa’c*. \’ast armit's 
rise tip in a iiud disappear in n <lay; a mil' 

linn nf nn*n, innrfd In hatlln and ttj Idnnd, |^n hank 
in thn avtH'ntitais t»f pnann wilhnut u innninnt'H nnn^- 
fithinn nr tlnlny, intlinating t'lnarly thn Inmlanny 
that prevails. 

Apt)stri»pln/ii4^ tin* pmins ttf Aninrina in lln^ sn- 
pnmin litittr ttf \ intt»n» hn sa\H: 

NtJ jHHnn pnatd, K rluujtifi|% la'iiig tn tht‘r anr mus'- 
({*iy\ raptnrma^ ; 

Hut a litllt* hnnk tsmtHiaiiif': nifthlV tlarkunss and hltHnl- 
tlrippin|<: wtaintls, 

Anti psnlins jif thr dt*ath'* 

Tin* follts'titin is uKn rninarkahh* fttr tin* ahsnnnt' 
tif all Hia litauil tn’ partisan rntdin|.(. riuh*r the luanl 
(}f ** Hnennniliat iiMi ‘*arflln*sr lines; 

\Vt»rii nvrr all, hciintifnl as tin* sky! 

Hrautiful that \uir, an«l nil its dmU nf nirnagts iiniHt in 
titni* la* nttf’rly Inst ! 

^riuit tin* hands nf tin* sistrrs |)i*atl» imd Night ints'Msautl\\ 
Mtftly wash ngatrn and nv *‘r again, this noilM wtirld ; 
, . . Inir my rm*my U tlrad a num tlivinn as iiiymdf is 



I (irnw nfiir; 

I bend dowiu nrul Unwh lii'litly with luy H[t'i Iht* wldtt* 
ftuT in tin* ennin.** 

IVrhaps lh<» must uottn^ortliy uf Whilirutu's wnr 
poems is the (me t*nlle(l “Wlien Liluen IunI in tin* 
Door-Yard bloonuHi/* written in eoiniueunjmtidii 
of President lanc’olii. 

The main elFeet td thi“i ptHmi is t»f strung, •solemn, 
and varied mu.sie: and it imohen in e<nn 4 nu'' 
lion a j^rineiple after whieh p«‘rluipH tin* eoun 

posers nuKsl work, nnineh, Npiritmnl nnneular 
analogy. At first it wtmhl setmt t«» defy lumlv’^is* 
80 rapt is it, and so indireet. No reiVn*nee wlmt' 
ever is made to the mere faet (»f deatli; 

the poet does not even dwell tipnu iin uuprovtduHl 
atrocity, and oidy oc’ensioniilly in the Inne that of 
lanumlution; but, with tin* inltuthmH ef tin* grand 
art, whi(*h is the mo?^t eoniplev when it mtuih luo^t 
simple, he seizes upon three beautiful faets uf nn^ 
ture, wliieh he WTuves into a wreath for the dead 
Ib*esideut’s tomb. 'Phe eentrnl thuugbt in id tb*Hth, 
but around this he (niritnisly twine-^. firnt, the early- 
blooming Ulaes whieh llie poet may havi* phtrked 
the day the dark shadow c’luue; next tin* id 
the hermit thrush, tlie most swcnd and Hulemn of all 
our songsters, heard at twilight in tin* du^^^ky 
and with IhCvSe the evening star, whieh, m many 
may remember, niglit after niy:ht in the early nart 



unii'-tinl ainl (ciitlrr hrii^htiirss. '!'luvs(‘ art' tin* 
t’nau u hirh ha siarls his sdltaim ahant. 

'Till* attitu«h% thrrah»rt\ iH»i that of ht‘ing 
huut'tl dcjun aral \vrr[iin«t hnj>r!(*ss Irar.s, hul of 
sinking a ronitiiriucirnlivr h vum, in vvhiah I ha voita'.s 
tif tinlnra join, ami it lits that aKnIlail (anulition of 
tin* stinl w hiah sarious avanls ami lha pnvstMHa* (»f 
(h’aih ifnluaa, Thara arc' no words c»f nu‘n' tnilogy, 
no stnli-^lias* ami m» story or mirraliva; hut thc^rc* 
arc* pic’turi’s. prcH't'ssinns, ami n slranga minf^Iiiig of 
clnrkm'ss uml li^thU nf griaf ami Iriiunph: now tin* 
voicH' cif tlu' hird. or the' dniopin^^ Instrcnis star* or 
the’ sonihn* Ihonglit of danth; than a rt'aurranac' to 
thi' o|H‘n sc’tmtn’v of tin* htnd as it lay in tlu‘ April 
li)^hi. 'Milt* NUinmar apprtaiahiii^^ with riahm*ss ami 
tin* lit'hls all Ihjsv with lal»or/' prasonUy dashad in 
nptni l»y n spaalrnl vision t»f nrnn«‘s with ttirn and 
IjItHuly imtih* amh a|tain. of tin* whiia sk(‘lt‘» 

Ions of yonn^C **a‘n hnijic nnc*rwnrtl slrc'wing tha 
fpHinnd. Ilanat* tin* pit*aa has litlla or nothing of 
tin* aharaalt*r t»f tin* usual produaiitais on sU(*h ck*- 
{’asions. It hi dramatia; yal tln*ri* is no dav(*lop“ 
nnail of plot, hut a aonstaut intf*rplay, a turning 
and raturning «»f image's and st*ntinH*nts, 

'Fha pcH‘t hrauks a sprig of lihu* fnan tha hush 
in the* dteor yard, tin* tlark alotnl falls on tha 
lanth tha long fum*ral sals out* and than the 

Mtii mf Pnohi* • 



tlio land, 

With the pomp of ih<’ iriloopM ^Mth the* ritios driipotj 
in black, 

With the show of (ho SIu(<*h tIunnsolvoM, uh tif <Tnp<' vcdlo<l 
women, slantling. 

With processions king and winding, and (hr llaudM-nns 
of the nighl. 

With the countless torches lit with the silent %eii t»f 
and (he unbansl heads. 

With llic wailing dcjiol, the arriving cuihn, and the ntim- 
bre faces, 

With dirges Ihrongli the night, with the lluite^ind \oi<vs 
rising slrotig ami solemn: 

With all the mournful vemn's of the dirges, piiurM arotunl 
llic CO din, 

To dimdil churches nml the shuddering organs Whert^ 
amid these yotj jiiurnev, 

With the. tolling, lolling hells* perpetual elang; 

Hero I coffin lhal slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac, 

‘*(Nor for you, for one alone; 

Blossoms and branches green to cadhiH all I bring: 

For fresh as the morning thun wotild I chant a Hong ftir 
you, 0 sane' and Hticnal dt»alb 

“All over houqucls of roses, 

O death! I cover you over with roses arul early lilies; 


i<nis» I hn-nk, i iirnik tlir Nprigs fnnii tin* 

:i ItnuliMl I rcutu’, f<»r viiu, 

vuu aiiii fht' nil nf Vini, () ilrnth.)'* 

'hc*n the* Niniin gtn‘s on : 

how .Nhnll I warble* invwlf ftir the* eh'inl ciiie* I 

h»vf<l ? 

how ftimll I eli e’k my f»»r the* Inr^e* hwvvi .houI that 
hw'H gemt*? 

what ahull my {»f*rfiifiu* }«% ftir the* him I hnr? 

rv wimh, bi»nvii fremi euint ami wrat* 
vu from the* riiatmi ^e-u, luitl hh»wn frt»m the* wratt'rn 
M*«, till the*rt* on the* |»rnirie*H im*t*tin|;^: 
ae*. ruiel with the-ne*. ami the* hrrath of my c‘hant» 
rfmut* the* f^rau* of him I hwi*/’ 

1i(* jHHnu porhapH. itn haij^ht in tlin 

<*hh‘Hs invooatiem tt» Drath: 

luu*, hnrly nml Miothin^ Urnth, 

uinte* remml the* \uirhl. M*rf*ne*ly arriving, arriving, 

he* day, in the* nigld, to all, t<j 

ii*r tir iati*r, ilrlionte* I>e*ath. 

ai*e‘el la* the* fathomli’HM unive*rHe\ 
lift* and jtn , ariel for e»hje*<’tN ami knoa ledge* enraat^j 
her love*, h\^t*e*t love* hut priUHi*! () praiM* ami 
praise*, 

the* jiiirt* enwimiing antf'e e>f {*ewd e*nf<»hling Death. 


Have Hotie diatiU'd Uir uivc n (‘Until tn nini-Hi vvi-inimt' c 
Then I chant it for thee I glurify thee nhuw nil; 

I bring liico a song that when tluHi mnni iiulred enme, 
come unfalteringly. 

** A])}muicli> enooinjiassiug Ih'nth ‘strong lU^liverefis! 
When it is so— 'When thou hiiMi taken them. 1 joyously 
sing ilic tleiuh 

Lost in the loving, floating manm of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, (> Death. 

me to thee glad sermtadeH, 

Dances for lliee I propose, saluting thee adornmefitH 
and feaslings for thee; 

And tlie aighlH of the open landM'ape, and the high spmid 
sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and tlie hugt* and thought fnl night. 
The night, in silences under many a star; 

The ocean shore, and the hnsky w hispering wave, whosi^ 
voice I know; 

And the soul Inrning to Una*, O vast arnl well viul'd Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling elo?«* to 

XV 

Whitman denpised riclieH, and nil men* worldly 
vsuceovss, as heartily an ever did any of the old ( ‘hri^ 
tians. All outward show and finery were inteoMdy 
distasteful to him. lie proliubly would not havt* 
accepted the finest house in New York on eomlition 


lit' lilt' pur|)t>s(‘, as soon as llu' war was 

over, of rt'htniiug to HmoLlyn, Imyiug an aero or 
two of land in soim* hy plms* on Ltnif^ Islaial, and 
building for luinst^ir ninl his funuly n clu'ai) houst'. 
Whon his hrolhtu* Jt'lT oonlt'niplatt'd hiiihiing, lu* 
atlvistsl him tt» huild nu'rt'ly an Irish shanty. Afh'r 
what ht* luitl soon tlu' soltliors [uit up with, ho 
thought anything was gootl (‘utaigli for him or his 
ju'oplo. In tuu' of his lotU'rs to Ins inothor, ho 
oonunonls tijuui tin* nn Ann'ritain and innpjiropriato 
ornumonlnlitin of Iho rotans in tlu' fajuiol luulding, 
without grnudt'urnud without sitnplioity/' ho says, 
lu iht' slato tin* ootinlrv was iu, and with tlu' hospi- 
tal soom's liofort' him, tin* '* poppy show godth*sst‘s ’* 
and tlu' Ilaliau stylo of dt'oorntion, c'to,, siokt'iu'tl 
him, and ho got away from it all us (|ui<‘kly ns ho 
oouhl. 

V 

During tlu' war and aftor, I ustal to soo n gootl 
doal of Whitman in Washiughm, Summorund win- 
h'r ho was a ismspiouous tigurt' on Pt'tmsyh aula Avt* 
nut', wht'ro ht' w as warn! tt> walk for o\t*r(‘ist' ami h» 
fotsl his hungt'r for fnoos. ( )nt' w tadtl sts* him afar tif. 
in tho tTtnvd hut imt of it, u largo, sltn\ moving 
(iguro, timl in gray, with hnaid hrimmotl hat and 
gray hoard, ttr, tpiito as rrt*t|Uonlly, tai tin* fftml 
platform td tho stri'ol Intrso tairs with tho drivor. 
Mv ovo usotl to siiiglo him «nit rnimv hlooks aw ay. 


pect was ratlu'r forhnldinii:. tln^ piiysiraii mail wns 
too pronoiuHrd on firs! ^daiu'o; tlu' man was 

hidclcnbcMioalh llu'broai! hninnitsl but, ( )m‘ iuhsUmI 
to sec the superbly (lonus! heui! utul elnssic* l»r(»w 
crowning llie rank physi(*al luuiu 

In his uiiddle inuuhotxl, judging from flu* phnt(»s, 
he had a hirsute* kindly look* but vtTv bir rtuuoveil 
from the finely eul traditional point's fuee. 

VI 

I have often heard Whitman say Ibul he iiduTited 
most excellent blood fnan his mother* tin* old 
Butch Van Velser slrnim Lung Islaml Idoutl liL 
tered and vitalized I hrongh giua'nititins by (he breath 
of the sea. lie was his nuitliers ehiltl unmistak - 
ably. With all his rank mastMilinity, tlu*re was a 
enrions fenunine imderlom* in hini whieh n*v<aded 
itself in the <pialily of bis voice* tlu^ delicate iv\ 
turc of liis skin* the genthai<‘ss of his touch and 
ways, the allrm’lion Ije had for (’hildren nml tlu' 
common people* A lady iti the writing to 

me about him, spoke of his “great mother natttre.*’ 
He was receptive, vSympuihelie, leuder* aiul met you, 
not in a positive, aggressive mamu‘r* IjuI more or le^s 
in a passive or neutral mood. He cliit not give 
his friends merely his mind, he gave tlunn himself. 
It is not merely his mind or inttdleet that he has 
put into his poems, it is hiiUHelf. IntUasb this 



“With las ejTN, and, turnni|,t» ?^Hid to uiosc* al)out 
him, “Wt*ll, hv ltH»ks liki* u mtin.*' 

*‘M(H't(T of savaiJ^t' nuil gi‘ntlrnuui tm r<|unl tmuH.” 

During Whilnian's We’^loni tnnr in isTU or \S0, 
at Homo jM»inl in Kansas, in ta)tu|»anv \\!tti srvi'ral 
wdUvnnwn pt^lilithius mul gi>vi nnnout ntluiul s Im 
vlsiled a lol of Indians wluv \\%w kring UrM uh 
prisoiun’S. d'ho shrnif (n!ii tlm Indian^ uiiu i\w 
(lislinguisluHl man woro uht* worr alioul to sro thr-ni, 
bill llu‘ Indians paid hllU* ntlrntion In ttnnu ns. one 
after tlm oUut, the cvllieifils and edittus passed by 
them, liehiud all eniiu' Wlhlnunu I’hr old ehitd 
looked at him sleadily, then e\tt*nded his liaml nml 
said, ^‘IlowT* All Ihc' nlht*r Imtians fulknied, snr- 
rounding Whitman, shaking his hnmi and mnking 
the air melotlious with tlaar ‘Mlo\is/* d’hr iuei- 
(lent evidently pleusei! tlu^ i>!d ptM‘t u good ileal. 

vm 

Whitman was (vf large immld in (‘V<ny ivu\, and 
of bold, far-n^aelung Helunues. and is wvy sure tij 
faro Imtter at the luimlH of large men than of sumlL 
I'he first and last impnsssitm \vhi(’h Ids personal 
presence always imuh* iipori om* wan of a nuftire 
wonderfully genths tendtT, nml bmiginmt. Ills 
culture, Ins inielleei, was t'ornph^tely Hiilfiisml nml 
(loniinatetl by his Inuniuiitv, so that the iujuressltifi 



Iniiniui itahirr, NUc*h an impfi'ssinu, I fancy, (mly 
fuller, as (»m‘ rui’^lil have from ^Yal{er Seolt. 
This was |H*rluipH the seiTt*l of the ailraetiou Iu» had 
for the eoiuuum, unh'tlered ]»et>|ih» and for t’hildnai. 
I think that v\cn his lilerarv friemls i»rt<‘n stnii^dit 
his ju’esenet* less fur eonvtu'.sut iiui than hi husk in his 
physicail or psyehicad sunshim*, nml hi rt'st upon liiH 
boundless ehurity, d'ht' gr<*al Nervi(‘e he rendered 
to the wounded and hoiuesiek scildier.s in the hospi- 
tals d\U’ii4t (‘nine frtiin his ectpious eudtivv- 

nuait cif { his bniud, sn et*!, hauler dc’moerati<‘ naluns 
He brouglit father and nioflitu' h» them, and the 
lonie and eluH'ring atnuisplu’rt* of simple, nfh'eliuri- 
ate luitne life. 

In ptTson Whitman was large ami tall, above six 
feel, with a bn*e/.y, optm air look. His temjieru- 
nu'nt was sanguine; his v<mH» was a temder bari- 
tone. d'lu* (himinant im[ir«\shion he made was that 
of Honu'thing fn'sh and eleun. I rtunember the first 
tiirn* I imd him, whii’h was in Washington, in the 
fall of IHtitk I was impressed liy the (hie grain 
and elean, frc'sh ([unlity of tlu" man. Some passages 
in his piiems had h*d nu' to exp<‘el sonu'thing dif- 
ferent. !!(' ahvays had tlu* hiok «)f a man who 
luul just taken n bath. d1u* skin was light and 
<’h*ar, and the bhiod well to the surfaec*. His body, 
as I oiu’e notieed wlum we wen* bathing in the 


edly rcmarkahlo, miu[W^ 'Flu- full hrnnly of hin 
face and head <lul iiul appt^ar till hr was past shiy. 
After that, I have lilth' doubt, it wns ihv i\nvs\ 
head tluH ap;e or eoiuilry has s(*eu. Kvorv artist 
who saw him was inslanily lilhsl wlili a knai dosin^ 
to sketch him. The hiu'S were so simple, so free, 
and so sttxmp;. High, nn'hiiig tu’ows; stniight. 
clear-cut nose; lu^avydithltsl Idm* gray vsvh; fore» 
head not thrust out ami emplmsi/.csl, 1ml n vital 
part of a symmelri(‘ah dtmu' shaped head ; lair large, 
and the most delieat(‘ly cairvtal I have evi’r setui; 
the mouth and chin hiddtai by a soft, long, white 
beard. It seems to me his hu’e stiaidily refimal 
and strengthened wdlh age. 'rime deplettal him 
in just the right way, softemnl Ids beard uiid 
took away the too florid look; sulultied tin* eanutl 
man, and brought <nit more' fully the spirit tuil 
man. When I last saw him (Deeeiuber *i(i, IHtU), 
though he had been very near death for ninny days, 
I am sure I had never .sc'eti his faca' sa beautiful. 
There was no l)reaking™dt>vvn of the feature's, at the 
least sign of decrepittnle, sueh ns we ustially note in 
old men. The expression was full of pathos, Imt it 
was as grand as ilial; of a god, I t'r^uld ntit think 
of him as near death, he looked s<i utietuapUTesl. 

In Washington I knew Whitman itflimiitely from 
the fall of 1808 to the time he left in IH7H. In 
Camden I visited him vf'iirltf ftuni lUiO* 


gliinjKst* of liim from iny diary, uiidt'r <lult* of 
August IH. 1HH7. I rruc’hocl his hou.st' in llu‘ luorn- 
ing, lK*f(»re‘ lu* was up. Pr(‘s<‘nlly ho oanu‘ slowly 
(lowjislairs mid grootod ino. “ Idnd liiin pndly 
w<‘ll, loitkiug ln’ltor tluui last y<*ar. Willi his 
light gray suit, and whitt* hair, and frosh pink 
huss h<* inado a lint* pioturo. Ainong oIIkt things, 
wo tulkod of (ln‘ Swinhurno nttaok (tlnui maaitly 
puldishotl), W. <11(1 not show Iho loasi foi^ling on 
Iho snhjtM'i, and, I oksirly saw, was nhsoluU'ly un- 
disturlusl hy tho arti(*h\ I told him I had always 
Ihh‘U moro disturhod hy S.'s admiration for him than 
I was now hy his ooiuhmumtiom By and hy W. had 
his horso hit<*Iu*d up. and wo started for (llondalo. 
Ion luilos tlistnnl, to s(*o young (lilohrist, tho artist, 
A (in(» drive* thnaigh a h*vtd farming and Iruok- 
gnrdtming c’ountry; warm, hut hrc‘ozy. W. drivos 
hriskly, and snlutos ov«*ry porson wv moot, lltllo 
and lag, hhu*k and whil(\ rnah* and feanalo. Ncsirly 
all rot urn his salul<* oordiully. Hi' sai<l ho know 
hut fow of those lu* spoko to, hut that, as hi' grow 
oldor, Ihi* oh! Lmig Islnml ouslom of liis pisiplo, 
to spouk t<» (‘ViTv <mo on thi' road, was strong 
upon him. Om* tipsy man in a huggy rospondod, 
nVhy, pap, how d' yo <1(». pap?* W<' tulkod of 
many things. I rocudl this romark of W,, as somo^ 
thing I had not hc'h^ro thought of, that it was (lif« 


like a body acted upon by tlu' centrifu^^'d forec^ 
without llic eeiilrijH’lul. 'I'liosc^ hau|^hty Ion Is 
and chietlaiiis uei'ded tlu' lurcc* of ( diri^tiauity to 
check and (‘urb tlu*nu etc. W. kiu'w tlu^ luMorv id 
niauy promineiil housi's on tin* roait; InsH* u oru/^y 
man lived, with tw() <’oh»rtul mi*ii let Ittok afb'r him; 
there, in tliat fine houst' ninon^^ the tnuN, an tdtl 
maid, who had spent a lai^e foritun' on lu'r house 
and lands, and was now dt*sltlutt\ vet sin* was a 
woman of renuirkaltle p:oi»d seust*. Wv ri*lm*ned 
to Camden before dark, W. appureutly uttl faligueti 
by the drive of twenty iniU's/' 

In death wliat struck ni<* most nbttut tin* face wan 
its perfect symmetry. It was such a said 

Mr. Conway, as Uenibramlt woukl havi* sehs'tetl 
from a million. “It is lln* fats* of an a|p‘d lov- 
ing cliild. As I looked, it was wilh tlu* r(*f!f*eti(m 
that, during an ac(|uainlaiu‘e id thirty sIk Vi'ars, I 
never heard from tlu)se lips a wt)rii id irrilation, or 
deprecialum of any being, I <lo ntd belii*Vi* that 
Buddha, of whom he appeared an uvular, was more 
gentle to all men, women, ehihlrea, ami living 
things.*’ 


IK 

For one of the best jum-sketches id Wluhnau in 
his old age we are. imlebted to Dr. J, Jidmstoiu 




from n liItU’ paniphh't \vlii(*li [\iv doctor priiili'd on 
his n'luni lioim*: 

*"riic lhs( (Iiin*^ nhoul liinisclf that struck nu' was 
the physical inmicnsily and ma^niheent projxu’tions 
(jf the inau» ami, iu‘\l, tin* j>ictur(\s(juc uiaj(‘sly of 
his prc*s(‘u<a' as a \\ hoh\ 

He sat <piite t'n‘c‘l in a gnail <’an<‘-ruu^i;ed chair, 
<‘n>ss leg|j^(*d, anil <‘lnd in rouidi gray <’lotlu‘H, with 
slippers i)n his hn‘t, ami a shirt of purt‘ white linen, 
with a grtsit with* <*oIlar edgisl with white* Ia(‘e, 
llu* shirt l)utli»m*il ahout midway down his hreaist, 
tlu* lug lapels of tlu* i’oUur thr<»\vn optai, tlu* points 
lotiching his slaudders, ami e*\posing tlu* upp(*r por- 
titui of his hirsute elu*st. Ih* UiU’i* a V(‘st of gray 
houH’sjuuu lad it was unlmlloiusl almost te^ the lad- 
touu Hi* had m» eniat (uu and his shirt sUa'ves were 
turmal tip ahoNa* the elliows, exposing most la'iiuti- 
fully shaped arms, ami fhvsh id the* most (h‘li<‘att* 
whitem*ss. Althiuigh it was so hot, lu* di<l not 
piTspirc' visibly, whih’ I had to kis'p mopping 
my fn(‘t*. His hamls ar<‘ large* ami mnssivt*, hut in 
pt*rf(‘et prt^piU’liiUi to tlu* arms; tlu* lingers long, 
strong, white, and tap<*ring lo a hlmil t*ml. His 
nails are square*, showing about an eighth of an im h 
s<*parate frtuu the l!<*sh, and I mdietsl llml tlu’rt* 
was not a partiele of impurity Ijeneuth any id them, 
But his mnjt*sty is <*om’‘<‘nt rated in his head, which 


witlx long, fine, straggling hair, silv(‘ry and glish'ii-* 
ing, pure and wlnic; as suiilil. snow, rallua* ihin on 
the top of his higli, roinuled evowu, shvainii\g ov(‘r 
and around his large but (h'lica.lc'ly-sliapcsl (‘ars, 
down the bac'k of his big lU'ck; and, from his 
pinky-wliite ('lioeks and top lip, ovct (Iu' lowtu’ part 
of his face, right <l()wn lo lh<^ nnddh' of his ehesl, 
like a cataract of inaloriali/a'd, \vhib\ glish'uing 
vapor, giving liiin a. most veiuM’abh* and palriarclud 
appearance. Ilis liigh, massive for<'h<*ad is S(*anu'<l 
with wrinkles. Ilis nose is huge, strong, bnaul, 
and proininent, but beaulifully chisthsl and pro- 
portioned, almost straight, very slighlly (lcpr(\sscd 
at the tip, and witli dc'ep furrows on (‘a<’h .sides 
running down to the angles of llu' Tuoulh. Tlu^ 
eyebrows are thiek ami shaggy, with strong, whib^ 
hair, very highly nrclu'd and slanding a long way 
above the eyes, which are of a light bliK' with a 
tinge of gray, small, rather de(‘ply si't, calm, clear, 
penetrating, and revealing nnfathomabh* ilcplhs of 
tenderness, kindness, and sym))alhy. The nppcT 
eyelids droop (‘oiisiderably over (h(» (‘Vt'balls. 'l ln* 
lips, which are i)artly hidden hy lln* lliit-k, white 
inustaehe, arc full The whole fac<‘ impr(*^^M‘s turn 
with a sense of resolnlem'ss, stnaigih, and intcllcj-^ 
tual power, and yet wllhul a winning swc‘clm‘ss, nn- 
eonquerahlc radiance, and hopc'fid joyousiu'ss. Ilis 




trrianr, «juuu‘r. tir uMtally 

Hh nu iiltaraiirf i% c-lfur, rini*; 

-4 au rth tail .it a!, tlai it wan n<»l in 

tlir a* ft at urt'-^ that hi^ aharm lay so 

hi. iiUii auil tin* inr ihlt* 

»f hi- .uirh artaualif jarautt*. uhith 

\hah* saititu pun!}, autl iiatnnilnr**, 

1 i»\rr an altratlaai whit h jHisitisrly 

H\ (ntHhu iii |4 HU < \aUalit»ii <»f nuial anti 

liti num i |t!'r furr i*\rr ilitl hfftin\ I 

n » ht rr fat r ttt farn \^ith thi' livin|^ tnii« 

all that \Mt^ |t**<**l* n«»l»h% hihI Invahlo 
» > 

\ 

lit hau^ ‘.[iiikiii nf \\hilnuin\ iithlt45- 
ihtit^ tr!n|H*rnnH*nt . hiU hn \vh*>i in 
rutra tilnr iiiniu an alhh’tr. I Its hntly« 
rh. uuH t'ttritarl} thr ImmIv ttf a nluhl; 
^ in l\ * hunt, lit il^ pink rtilur. anti in 
t»i ihf ^iin. Hi" tiHik littlr in* 
[•. t»f Jifiinth itr in athk^it" "^junis, Hn 
i a rullitn^ iti*lt"«*ih truntal 

v\u\ lir alnju » Inn! an air of iitliiiitn 
‘ signal Uiirn. uhiln a ilrrk in thr At- 
•rar^ I )lh«’*" in W a 4tini.ttniu his rxrrnisi' 
rm h tia} is»nu^4ri! in tnHsin^r n hnv f«*rt 


pound woif,dii, and cai(‘lun^ it as it foil, 
life, and after his first paralytic stroke, 
the woods, he liked to bend down the 
)linf!fs, and exer<‘ise his arms and (‘h<*sl in 
In liis ]H)enis inueh etnphasis is laitl 
tli, and nj)ou purity an<l s\v(*eliH'Ss of body, 
upon mere brute Htr(‘np;lh. This is wliat 
To a Pupil:’’ — 

111 1100(1(^(1? Is it III rough you ? 

;ater tho roforiu uoodod, iho groalor the Pku** 
jiTY you need to u(!eompIish it. 

0 you not see how it would s(tv(‘ to hav(' <yo.s, 
, cornjiloxion, clean and sw(*et? 
not sec how it would servi' to have such a body 
30ul, that wlnm you ouUt the crowd, an alinos- 
of desire and conunaiul enters with you, and 
one is iinjiressed with your personality? 

lagnet! the flesh over and ovct! 

n eher! if need be, give up all else, and eoin- 

L' to-day to inure yourself to pluck, nudity, st‘lf- 

n, (leliniLencsH, elevaiedness, 

t, till you rivet and publisli your.self of your own 

nalily. 

irlliy of note that Whitman’s Washington 
Haiti he liad one. of the most thoroughly 
ivsit'al svsf cm« lw» lisifl Ituivun 


fignetic, restful, and ]U)silive, and tlial it fur- 
a curious and suggestive eoiiinneulary upon 
lerc is in liis l)oeliy. 

Greeks, who uiade so nuieh more of llu^ 
body iluui we do, seem not to luivt* earrit‘<l so 
noaning, so iiiueli history, In llu'ir fairs as 
e modern man; the soul was not eoueiai- 
lore, but was more evenly dislri bull'd over 
dc body, ^riieir faces expressed repose, hur- 
powcr of command. 1 ilnnk Whilmnu was 
: Greeks in this resi>ect. Ilis fuia' had none 
agernesH, sharjmess, nervousness, of (he mod- 
:c. It had but few lines, and Ihese werii 
From the mouth uj), the face was expri'S- 
Ireek purity, simplieily, strength, and repose, 
jutli was large and loosi', and expri'ssive of 
’ side of hivS nature. It was a moulh that 
d the eheek and eurl> of that elassie brow, 
the inlhienee of bis poems is always on the 
physiological cleanliiu'ss and strength, and 
lcc from all that (‘orrupts ami maki'S morhid 
:an. lie says the “expri'ssion of a welbruadc' 
ipcars not only in his fai'e: it is in his limbs 
iits also; it is curiously in Ihe' joints of his 
id wrists; it is in his walk, the (‘urriage of 
tk, the Ilex of his waist and knees; dress 
)t hide him; tlie strong, sweet, supjile (puiHly 


pasN convoys as nincU as tlic hcsl; poem, 
more, \'on lin^n'r lo s(‘o his hack, and Uio 
his iK'ck and slaaddca’-sidi*/' He* says he has 
‘<l that to h(" witli those* lu* Iik(\s is (aiou^h: 
surrouud<*d hy l)(‘aulirid, curious, hrcaihing, 
f; (h*sh is (moufdu ■ I <1<» not ask any more 
I swim in it, as in a. s(*a. 'I'lu'n* is some- 
stayin|L( (’lose* lo nu*n and \voni(*n and look- 
lu'tn, and in the* ('ontnet and odor of lluuu, 
•as<*s the* soul \ve‘ll. All llnn^s please the 
I llu*s<‘ ]>lcas(* the* soul W(*ll/' ICmerson once 
Vhitman what it was he* found in the soci- 
he* comtnon pi’ople* lhal salis(l(‘d .him so; 
mvi, he* could not find anything. The suh« 
on hy Whitman of the* ]>ur<*ly int(*l!(*ctual lo 
inn and physic*al, which runs all through his 
Hid is one source of (lu*ir pow(‘r, Mmerson, 
s dcfi<‘i(‘nt in the sensuous, prohahly (’oidd 
n'e'iatt*. 


XI 

dmosplu’n* of Whitman p(*rsonal]y was that 
'(*, teihwanl, tcnd<*i% sym[)alhe*li(% n*slfid man, 
iippreaich, indiirt*r(*nl lo any sp(*cial sex’ial or 
slint'tiems and u(‘complishm(*nls lhal might 
and r<‘gurding you from the* start for your- 
le. 

rvn wen* very fond of him; and women. 


,s very greut, and was wanning and (‘luvr- 
le was rich in teinjHTanicni, probably bt*- 
(ij other man of his generation, rich in all 
'cly human and emotional endownuMils and 
nalities. Tlien there was a look ab{)ul him 
describe, and whu‘li ! have si'en in no ollu'r 
-a gray, brooding, elemental look, like Uie 
rock, something primitive and Adumie (hat 
lavc belonged to ila^ first man; or was it a 
ion of the gray, eternal sea ihat Ii(‘ so loved, 
lieh he was born, and lhal had surt^ly std its 
on him? 1 know not, bnt I fet^l lb<‘ man 
at look is not of I he day nu'rt'ly, bnt of the 
iS. Ilis eye was not ))ier{’ing, but absorb- 
“draining” is the w<yrd lu4)pily ustsl by \Vil~ 
’Connor; the soul back of it (Innv Ihings to 
, and entered and poss(*ss(‘d them llirongh 
liy and personal fon^e and magnetism, ratluT 
rough mere intellet^lual forc'c- 

XII 

Whitman was of the p(H)pl<^ tlu' <‘omm<m 
and always gave out their ((ualily and at- 
re. Ilis (‘ommomiess, his mairness, as of 
igs yon have always known, tln^ day, llu‘ 

5 soil, your own parents, - - wen* in no way 
:)r kept in abeyance, by his eullure or po(*lic 
tic was redolent of the human and Hit* fa- 



fessional men or scholars. Men who had the qual- 
ity of things in the open air — the virtue of rocks, 
trees, hills — drew him most ; and it is these qual- 
ities and virtues that he has aimed above all others 
to put into bas poetry, and to put them there in such 
a way that he who reads must feel and imbibe them. 

The recognized poets put into their pages the vir- 
tue and quality of the fine gentleman, or of the sen- 
sitive, artistic nature: this poet. of democracy effuses 
the atmosphere of fresh, strong Adamic man, - — 
man acted upon at first hand by the shows and forces 
of universal nature. 

If our poet ever sounds the note of the crude, the 
loud, the exaggerated, he is false to himself and to 
his high aims. I think he may be charged with 
having done so a few times, in his earlier work, but 
not in his later. In the 1860 edition of his poems 
stands this portraiture, which may stand for himself, 
with one or two features rather overdrawn: — 

*‘His shape arises 

Arrogant, masculine, naive, rowdyish, 

Laugher, weeper, worker, idler, citizen, countryman, 
Saunterer of woods, stander upon hills, summer swimmer 
in rivers or by the sea, 

Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body per- 
fect, free from taint from top to toe, free forever 
from headache and dyspepsia, clean-breathed, 
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Whitman was dctcrminod, a.!. whatin’cT risk io his 
own rcputalion, to itiaka the (’liaruehT whi('h In* 
has exploited in liis poems a faithful (suupi'uil of 
American Imnuinilv, and to do this (he rowdy ele- 
ment could not 1)0 entirely i^monsL he tni« 

flinchin^ly imputes it to Inniself, as, fur (hat uialh'r, 
he has nearly every sin and der(‘Iit*lion mankind are 
guilty of. 

Whitman developed slowly and lah‘ U[)on I he .si<!(‘ 
that related Inm to social (»uslom and nsngt\ to 
the many fielions, eoneenlinenls, mak*' hcdieves, ajul 
subterfuges of the world of ()arlors uml drawing- 
rooms. He never was an adt‘pt in what is eulled 
“good form;” the natnrnl man that luMvns shows 
crude in certain relations. His puhlicaliou of !'hnt‘r- 
sou's letter with its niagnideeul <ndugiuui of ** 1 .<*uves 
of (Jrass” has hetai much (’oruuuaitcd upon, d'limv 
may he two opinions as to tiu* proprit^Jy of his 
course in this res[M*et: a l(‘lt('r from a stranger upon 
a matter of public i^ler<^sl is not usually looktsl 
upon as a private kdter. Kmt'rson sptdvt* uitii 

more felicity and pcmelrution than he does in this 
letter; but it is for Whilmau's own saki* that wt* 
would have had him prat'liee stdf tlenial in the 
matter; he greatly plmiusl himself uptm iMnerHoids 
iudorsemeut, and was guilty of tlu* very hml taste of 



a certain crudeness, unripeness, in one side of the 
man; later in life, he could not have erred in this 
way. Ruskin is reported saying that he never in 
his life wrote a letter to any human being that he 
would not be willing should be posted up in the 
market-place or cried by the public crier through 
the town. But Emerson was a much more timid 
and conforming man than Ruskin, and was much 
more hkely to be shocked by such a circumstance. 

It has been said that the publication of this 
letter much annoyed Emerson, and that he never 
forgave Whitman the offense. That he was dis- 
turbed by it and by the storm that arose there 
can be little doubt; but there is no evidence that 
he allowed the fact to interfere with his friend- 
ship for the poet. Charles W. Eldridge, who per- 
sonally knew of the relations of the two men, 
says : — 

. There was not a year from 1855 (the date of the 
Emerson letter and its publication) down to 1860 
(the year Walt came to Boston to supervise the 
issue of the Thayer & Eldridge edition of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’), that Emerson did not personally seek 
out Walt at his Brooklyn home, usually that they 
might have a long symposium together at the Astor 
House in New York. Besides that, during these 
years Emerson sent many of his closest friends, in- 
dudinp* Alcott and Thoreau. to see Walt, ^?ivin^? 


them letters or .iiitrodiu’tioii to Juin. i hus is not 
the treatment usually a(’(*onle<l a man who luus com- 
mitted an uiipardounhlo ollVnse. 

“I know that afterwards, <lurin^ Wall's slay in 
Boston, Emerson fre(|uenUy eairie d<nvii from ('un- 
cord to sec him, and that lla^y had many walks 
and talks tofj^elher, these eonf(‘rem‘es iisnally ('inlin/j; 
with a dinner at the Ameriea!i House, at that tinu^ 
Emerson’s favorite lh)sion liolid. On sevt^ral o(’<vi“- 
sions they met by appoialnund. in our <’<>unlinfi^« 
room. Their relations were as et>rdial and rritnully 
as possible, and it was always l*'m(a\s{)n who soti^dil 
out Walt, and never the other way, although, of 
course, Walt appreciated and (Mijoyed Emerson’s 
companionship very mueli. In truth, Walt lun'iT 
sought the company of notahU'S at all, and was 
always very shy of purely literary soei(*ty. I know 
that at this time Walt was invit(‘d by Enu'rson to 
Concord, but declined to go, probably through Ids 
fear that he would see Urn much of the littwary 
coterie that then clustered ilmre, eliietly around 
Emerson.” 

XIV 

Whitman gave himself to men as num and not as 
scholars or poets, and gave himself jmrely as a man. 
While not specially averse to imaging p(‘opI(‘ on 
literary or intelleelual grounds, it was nmre to 




done was of much more interest to him than what 
you had read or thought; your speculation about 
the soul interested him less than the last person you 
had met, or the last chore you had done. 

Any glimpse of the farm, the shop, the house- 
hold — any bit of real life, anything that carried 
the flavor and quality of concrete reality — was very 
welcome to him; herein, no doubt, showing the 
healthy, objective, artist mind. He never tired of 
hearing me talk about the birds or wild animals, or 
my experiences in camp in the woods, the kind of 
characters I had met there, and the flavor of the life 
of remote settlements in Maine or Canada. His 
inward, subjective life was ample of itself; he was 
familiar with all your thoughts and speculations be- 
forehand : what he craved was wider experience, — 
to see what you had seen, and feel what you had 
felt. He was fond of talking with returned travel- 
ers and explorers, and with sailors, soldiers, me- 
chanics; much of his vast stores of information 
upon all manner of subjects was acquired at first- 
hand, in the old way, from the persons who had 
seen or done or been what they described or related. 

He had almost a passion for simple, unlettered 
humanity, — an attraction which specially intellec- 
tual persons will hardly understand. Schooling and 
culture are so often purchased at such an expense 
to the innate, fundamental human Qualities! Icrno- 


converse with real ihiiijj^s imparls to men, ^vas more 
{icccpLable to him ihau st) imu'h of our sophisli- 
catcd knowledge, or our studied wit, or our arlifi(‘ial 
poetry. 


XV 

At tlie time of Whiimairs death, one of our 
leading; literary journals (‘harmed liiin with having 
broiif};ht on jmanalure dt*(*ay hy leading a riotous 
and debauched life. I hardly netal say that there 
was no truth in the (‘barge, d'he trtamaidous (‘mo- 
tional strain of writing his ‘Maaives," followtal by 
his years of servi(‘e in the army hos])itals, where 
he c*(mtra(‘ted blood-jioisou, irsulted at the agt' of 
fifty-four in the rupture of a small blood vesstd in 
the brain, whi(‘b brought on partial paralysis. A 
sunstroke during bis earlier mutdiood also phiyinl its 
part in the final break-down. 

That, tri(‘d by the standard (d the livi's of our 
New England poets, Whitmaifs life was a hhum‘l(‘ss 
one, I do not assert; but that it was a sum‘, lempiT- 
ate, manly one, free from ex<*t‘ss(‘s, fr(M‘ from tlu‘ 
perversions and morbidities of a mammonish, )mnw 
pored, over-stimulated age, I do lu'lit'vtv Indei'd, 
I may say I know. The one inipn‘ssion bt‘ ui'ver 
failed to make - pbysieully, morally, Inli‘lleetually 
— on young and old, women and men, was that of 
licalllh saiiitv. sweetness. '^Plus Is llu* iintu'iwsiufi lu» 



riHM ill. I jiiiii H i*;iny in int* .sixiu’s. 

"I1ic crih^’ I liavo ^ilhidod io infi*rrod limise in 
\hc mail rrom lilxM-ly in llic jxx'L ll(‘ did not liavo 
llu' ^niinplion to s(‘o llnil Wliilinaii made tlu‘ ox- 
j)(‘ri(‘iic(‘ of all num his own, an<l that liis scluano in- 
cludixl I1 h‘ (‘vil as w<‘Il as Iho f^cxxl; that (\s]H*(’ially 
did lu‘ ('Xploit tin' unloosi'd, alldovinf^, allaicix'pting 
natural man,' tlu^ man who is doiu' witli <‘onvou- 
tions, illusions, and all morbid pii'lisms, and who 
gi\(vs himsi'ir lavishly to all that bo^i'ls an<l sustains 
lilV. not I ho natural or (*arnal man for his own 
sak(‘, but for llu' sak<‘ of lh<' spiritual nu'anin^s and 
valiK's to which lu' is llu' k<w. Inihsal, Whitman is 
about till* most uiicoin|>romisin<f spiritualist in lili'ra- 
iuro; with him, all Ihin^ijs <‘xisl by and for the* souk 
III' folt lh<' til* of univiu’sal broih(‘rhood, also, as 
f<‘W ha\'<‘ IVlt it. It was not a tln'ory with him, but 
a fact that shapist his lift* and (‘olortsl his poiaus. 
“ Who(‘v<‘r di*f^rath‘s anotlua* d(‘^rad(*s mo/* and llio 
thought final his imagination, 

XVI 

'riu* slmhail of Whitman's lift' and w’orks will ho 
(*arly struck by thrci' things, his smhlcn hurst 
into song, (lit' maturity of his work from tiu' first, 
and his st'lf knowhalgc ami st*lf ('slimatt'. Tlu' lit 
nf inspiration camt' upon him smldi*nly; it was like 
Iho floworing of the ondiards in spring; there w^as 



Ulue or no niUL OI it Ull Ctlinust laic vcjaj' javiui VAA 

the event. Up to the time of the appearance of 
the first edition of Leaves of Grass,” he had pro- 
duced nothing above mediocrity. A hack writer on 
newspapers and magazines, then a carpenter and 
house-builder in a small way, then that astounding 
revelation Leaves of Grass,” the very audacity of 
it a gospel in itself. How dare he do it ? how could 
he do it, and not betray hesitation or self-con- 
sciousness ? It is one of the exceptional events in 
literary history. The main body of his work was 
produced in five or six years, or between 1854 and 
1859, Of course it was a sudden flowering, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, must have been long 
preparing in his mind. His work must have had 
a long foreground, as Emerson suggested. Dr. 
Bucke, his biographer, thinks it was a special inspi- 
ration, — something analogous to PauFs conversion, 
a sudden opening of what the doctor calls “ cosmic 
consciousness.” 

Another student and lover of Whitman says : It 
is certain that some time about his thirty-fifth year 
[probably a little earlier] there came over him a 
decided change: he seemed immensely to broaden 
and deepen; he became less interested in what are 
usually regarded as the more practical affairs of life. 
He lost what little ambition he ever had for money- 
making, and permitted good business opportunities 
to pass unheeded. He ceased to write the some- 



n‘sjH‘('lal)U‘ sloru's and vorsns whnai \\v liail Ixhmi in 
ihn hal)il of <*onlril)ulin^ io periodicals, lie \voul<l 
lake lon^^ ln|)S into llu‘ eoiinl ry, no one knew 
wli(‘r<N and woidd spt*nd inort' lime in his favoriU^ 
liaunls aland (!»<' eily, or on llu* (‘(‘rries, or tin* tops 
of onuiil>us('s, ai IIk' lli(‘a.(r<* and opc'ra, in pielure 
jrjdlt'i’ies, ami wlier(*v<‘r lu' <'ould observe men and 
women and arl and nalnr<\’' 

Tlum llu' maltirily of his work from Ihe first 
liiu' of il ! !l siMMiis as if lu' eanu' iiilo llu* full pos- 
S(‘ssi(>n of hims<‘ir ami of his mah‘rial at one hound, 
m*V(‘r had Io ‘p-opi* for his way and <‘X|)('rinH‘nt, 
as nuisl men <lo. Wind appiaadlet'ship lu* servt'd, or 
wilh whom lu* sm'vtal it, we no hint, lie has 
eonu* lo his own, and is in (‘asy, joyrul poss(*ssioii of 
il, wlum he (irsl eomes inlo view. Il<* oidliru'S his* 
seluMiu* in his hrsl poem, “Slarlin^ from Pan- 
manolv," ami In* has ki‘pl llu* l(‘(h‘r ami tin* spirit 
of (w<*ry promise llu'nnn niud<*. \V(* mw(*r s<’e him 
douhlfnl or lu'Niialing; wi* m'vt*r sim* him hatllinij^ 
f(jr liis U*rrilnrv, ami tme(*rlain \vlu‘lh(*r or not lu* is 
uptm his ciwn ip-ouml. He lias an air of eoidtad- 
nu'id, of masltTV and triumph, fnun llu* slarl. 

Ills e\l raonlinary S(*lf estimati* ami si'lf awanau'ss 
an* et|nally \V<* slumkl pnihnldy have 

to 1^0 hack to sneretl history to iimt a parallt ‘1 east\ 
d'lu* manm»r of man lu* \N ns, his eomposilr eharaehT, 
his ndatiou to his eounlrv and tinu’s, his unlikeness 
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words would iU-li «l our ours till wi' iindcrstix 
llicm, etc., — liow did he know all Ihis from tl 
first? 


ins 1UTL1N(; IDKAS AND AIMS 


i 

V/V nu' boro sunvniarizo sotno of Ihc ideas and 
.1 J |)rinci|>l<*s in wiiicli “ Leav(\s of (Jrass" has its 
root, and from which it slarls. A coll(‘cliou of 
jxHans in I he usual s(m\s<‘, a varicly of themes artis- 
tically In'aU'd and a|>|)('alin^^ lo our a'sdielic* penr])- 
lihililics alout', it is not. Il has, slriclly sjK‘nkin|4;, 
hut oiu' lluum*, piU'soualily, llu' p(M’soiialily of Ihe 
po<'t himsi'ir. 'To t‘\ploil this is always lh(‘ main 
purpos(% and, in doiii]L»: so, to make tlu^ hook holh 
dir(‘clly ami indirectly a lnrfU‘, impassiom*d ult(‘r- 
anc(‘ upon all tiu* main prohlcuns of life and of na~ 
iionalily. It is primitiv<‘, lik(' tlu' (*arly lit(M'alure 
of a rac(‘ or p(*opk‘, in that its spirit and ptirpos(' aro 
(‘SSiuitially rc'lii^cious. It is likt* tlu‘ primitive* lilera- 
lun*s also in its prophetic* <*rv and in its hardic sim- 
plicity and li(am*lin<*ss, and tuilikc* llu‘m in its faith 
and joy and its uncom(m‘rahlc' optimism. 

It has hcen mU inaptly calUal the hihh* of demo- 
cracw. Its hihlie’ul features arc* obvious t^nou^di with 
the* darkcT nc’i^ntivc* traits li‘lt out. It is lsrat‘l with 
HC’ic'Ucc* and the* mcHlc'rn addcal. 

Whitman was swaycal hy a few fjjrc'at passions, — 

'll,.!. tin* fnr romradc'M. 


always to have been for his eonnlry. He has 
touched no tlieine, named no Jiiain nol rt'hUt^d in 
some way to Anveri(‘a. 'riie Uuni^hl of it possessed 
him as thoroii^dily as the thought of Isnud pos- 
sessed the old Hebrew proj)h(‘ts. Imhvd, it is the 
same passion, and flanu's up with the sunu‘ vitality 
and power, — tlu^ same passion for race and nalivily 
enlijjjhtened by seienee and sulfnsed with the imxh'rn 
humanitarian s[)irit. lsra<‘l was (‘xelusivt' and eriu'h 
Democracy, as exemplified in Walt Whitman, is 
compassionate and alhiiu’lusive: 

“My spirit has passed in eonipassioii an<l dc'lerrainaliou 
around the whole': earth, 

I have looked for CHpials and lovers, and found (lu'm nwly 
for me in all lands; 

Itlnnk some divines rapport has etpialized me with them. 

“0 vapors! I think I have risen willi yoti* and moved 
away to distant eontineiils, and fallen down there, 
for reasons, 

I think I have blown with you, () wimls, 

O waters, I have fingered every shore with you/* 

II 

The work springs from llu' modern denuxTatic* 
conc*e])Lion of soeiedy, — ^ of absolulo social txjunlity. 

It c‘ml) 0 (lies the modern scientifu* ('oiua^ption of 
the universe* as distineiiislu'd fnnn the f)1d tli(*oIoi»’!« 


sound in all its ])aiis. 

ll; ninhodit'H a coiuH'ption of (wil as a ])art of the 
good, of di‘alh as the friond and not tlio oncniy of 
life. 

It plaxrs <'oinra(l(\slii[), manly aUa(*lnuent, above 
sex lov(\ and indieales it as the eenieni of future 
states and republics. 

It mak(\s llu^ woinuu Ihe e<puil of the man, Ins 
mate ami not bis toy. 

It tr(‘als s(‘xualily as a mailer loo vital and im- 
portant to lx* ignored or trilhsl wilh, nuieli l(\s.s per- 
verted or (U'nied. A full and normal sexuality, — 
upon this llu‘ race stands. Wo pcanaai, wo deny, 
we corrupt s<‘X at our p<'ril. Us p(*rvm‘sions and 
ubnonnaHli<‘s ar(» to )>(‘ rcnH‘<li<al by a, frank and 
b'rvent ns’ognition of it, almost a m*\v Priapic cult. 

It springs from a <'onc(‘p(iou of pocHry (piiti* dif- 
fenail from the (‘urrcml conc(*plion. It aims at the 
pcH'try of things ralluu* than of words, and works by 
suggt'slion ami indina’iion ralluu’ than by elabora- 
tion. 

It aims to projia't into literature a conet^ptlon of 
tln^ m‘W d<auo{*rat!<' man, a typ<* largia*, monu'opi". 
ous, mon‘ (‘andiil, mon‘ rt^ligious, than W(' have Ih*(‘u 
used to. It (inds its ideals, not among scholars or 
in the ])arlor or counting houses, but among work’ 
ers, <locrs, farmers, imn’lianics, the ht'roes of laml 
and MSI. 


cfFiisos is that of mil Ihiiijjjs, r(‘al imni and wonuau 
It has not the porfumc of Iho ilislilhal and coiu'ou" 
tratcd, but the all but iiiipalpahlo odor of llio opiai 
air, the shore, the wood, lh(‘ hillloi). It aims, not 
to be a book, but to be a man. 

Its purpose is to slimulale and arouse, rather 
than to soothe ami satisfy. U, addresses the <'har- 
actor, the intuitions, I lie e/i^o, more lhan Ihe inltd- 
Icct or (lie purely a‘stli(‘lie fn<‘ulti(‘S. Its (md is 
not taste, but growth in (he manly virtues and 
powers. 

Its religion shows no Iruee of tluailogy, or (he 
conventional ]>ielism. 

It asjiires to a candor and a directness liki' that 
of Nature luwst^lf. 

It aims to let Nalun^ spi‘ak without with 

original energy. "Fhe only (‘lu'cks an* Ihosi* whi<'h 
health and wholeness demand. 

Its standards are those of the natural universab 

Its method is egoeentru*. 'Flu* po<*t nevi'i* got*s 
out of Iiiinself, but draws <*V(*rytlnng Into liiniscdf 
and makes it all serve to illuslruU* his pt‘rsonality. 

Its form is not wlial is (‘ulled artistic*. Its sug» 
gestiou is to be found in organic* nature, in Inrs, 
clouds, and in the vital and (lowing eiirn'iils. 

In its (‘omposltion the author was doubt li‘ss 

greatly infhieneed by the op(*ra and tiu* gn*a( sing 
111 .* • 1 . • » 


iiLs ellocis Uiroiigh multiUulo iiud llie cjualily of 
the liviu/i; v<)i('('. 

Filially, Li'uvo.s of ( Jmss” is nu ullcmnce out 
of the (lejvlhs of primonlial, aboriginal luuuau 
nalure. It (‘luhodit's and ('xploils a cliarai'ler not 
rend(*rc'd aunanii’ by eivili/iaiioii, but piwsi'rviug a. 
sweet and sane savagery, iudeblial lo culture only as 
a nu'aus to escajic (’ullure, reaching back always, 
through books, ar(, civilizalion, lo IVissh, unsopliis- 
ticaled nature, and drawing his slrenglh from this 
source, 

AnolhcT of lh(^ id(*as (hat inasbu’ Whilman and 
rul(' him is Ihe idtai of idimlily, lhal you an* you 
and I am I, ami lhal \v(‘ an* h(‘nc(‘forlh s<‘cure what- 
ev(‘r (Muncs or go<‘s. H<‘ n'vi'ls in this idea; it is 
fruilful with him; it bi‘g<*ls in him llu* t*go-”(Milhusi- 
asm, and is al llu' bollom of his unshakable failh in 
immorlalily. Il l(*av(‘ns all his work. It I’annol be 
too ofUm said lhal llu‘ book is not nu'ri'ly a colhs'lion 
of pn^lly poiaas, llu*m(‘s (‘laboraU'd and followed out 
at long nanoves from lb<‘ pcrsonalily of llu‘ poi'b 
but a s<'ri(\s of .vur//e.v into llu' world of materials, 
llu' Anua'icam world, piercing Ihrough llu' osUaisibU* 
shows of things lo tin* interior imauungs, and illus- 
I rating in a fna* and larg<* way iht' g<ai<‘sis and 
growth of a man. his fret* use td ilu* w<jrld ab<\nl 
him. appropriating it to himstdb se<‘king Ids s[)irit« 
uni ideulitv through its various t>bjeets and lavptwi- 
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Uie hllllMiU'llviii \n ui\ , 

in it that is not jxx'tinil in llu' ])i>]nilur s<'n-s(\ imu*h 
that is neutral and iirgniiv(\ iuid v(‘l is an inlc^gral 
part of the \vhole> ns is I In* (‘as(' in ilu' world we 
inhabit. If it oil’ends, it i.s in a whok'Si >nu‘ way, 
like objects in llie oj)eu air. 

iti 

Whitman rar(‘ly e(‘l<‘bral<'S ex(’<'plional (‘harac*- 
tors. He loves the eoimnon lnnnani(\% and (inds 
his ideals among the masses. It is not dilficmll to 
reconcile his attraction towanl llu^ avt'ragt* main 
towards workingnnai and ‘‘powerfub un(‘(lu<*at(‘<l 
persons,” witli tlie ideal of a high <‘xcellen(‘<\ bt'- 
cause he finally rests only upon llu* umst ('U'vated 
and heroic personal <pialili(\s, elevatial but well 
grounded in the eommou and univm'sal. 

Tlie types upon which he dwtlls the most fondly 
arc of the common peopli'. 

‘‘I knew a man, 

He was a coiniuon farnu'r ho was llio falla'r of tiv<‘ soii.s. 
And in them were tlie fiilla*rH of sons ami In tluau wctc 
the fatlu'rs of sons. 

^‘This man was of wonderful vigor, enhnnoss, beauty of 
j)or.son, 

The shape of his head, Iho riohnoss nml hnanilh (»f his 
inaniKTS, the pah' y<*lh)w luid whitt* of his hair and 


I usrd lo go at\<l visit liiiu to see — lie was wise also, 
He was s!\ feel (nil, he was over eighty years old — 
his sons w(‘r(‘ massive, cli^an, heartled, tan-faced, 
ha.ndsonu‘, 

n'liey and his danghtiTS lovi'd him-- all wlio saw him 

loved Ihm, 

I’hey did not lov<* him hy allowance — they loved him 
with jaTSoual love; 

He ilnink walin' only- th<* hlood showed like scarlet 
through the <*U‘ar-hrowu skin of his face, 

He was a fnsjuent gunner and (IsIkt- - he sailed his boat 
hiinsi'lf he luul a lim* oni* presented to him by a 
ship» joiiuT - lu‘ laid fowling»pii‘ees presented to 
him by men that loved him; 

When he wmil with Ins hvi* sons and many graiulsons to 
Imnt or hsh, yon wonhl pii'k him out as tlie most# 
beautiful and vigorous of the gang. 

You would wish huig ami long to he with him-™* you 
wi»nhl wish to sit hv him in llu‘ boat, that you and 
he might ton<‘h ea<’li other.** 

All the ntolils of his work an* the n<*ar. the vital, the. 
universal; nollung I'urious, or subtle, or far folelied. 
Uis working ideas are ilemoeratw. eipialitv. pt*rson™ 
aliiy. nativity, health, siwualily, laanrach'ship, self- 
<'sle<uu, th<‘ purity of the laxly, tin* (‘(piality of 
the s('\<‘s. {*le. Out of them his work radialen. 
fin‘ tlu» eytss with whiidi it s(h\s, the <airs 



xnc poeiujs un^ uivv u Muiriurm, uu ur^uuH'nv, 
an eluculalion, and iuoit liko a look, a a 

tone of v<)ic(‘. 

‘^Tlic word I iuys(‘ir pul |)ri!aarily lor I hr d<vs<TijH 
tiou of iluMU us Ihrv slaud at Iasi/’ says lht‘ u\Uhor, 
“is the word Sn^^g(\sllv(‘iu'ss/’ 

“lioaves of (irass” r(‘»juir<‘s a lar<^<* p(‘rsp(‘rliv<*; 
you must not ^('t your rari^ loo mair llu* hook. 
You must bring to it a niaguauimity «>!’ spirih a 
charity and faith (upial to its own. laaiktsl at too 
closely, it often st'cms iiu’ohrnait and nu‘aningl(*ss; 
draw off a little aiul h't the tigun* rtuin* out. d'lu^ 
book is from first to last a most d(*ti*nnined ntt(unpl, 
on the part of a larg(*, n'fh‘(’tiv<\ loving, rnagiu'tic*, 
rather primitive, thoroughly imnginativ<‘ p(*rs«)nality, 
to descend upon llu* materialism of llu' ninetc'enth 
century, and es[)e(‘iHlly upon a new dtaimeratie na» 
lion now in full eana'r uptm this (’oniinent, with 
sueh poetic, fervor nml cMitlnisinsm as to lift and 
fill it with the de<‘pt‘st meanings of the spirit and 
diselose tlie ordtT of univ(a-.sal natur(\ d*he port 
has taken sheltcT behind no prt*etsl(‘nt. or i-ritieism, 
or partiality whatt‘ver, hut has s(|uar(»ly and lov- 
ingly faced llie oeeanit* amplitude and luovrnierit of 
tlie life of liis limes and hmd, and fused tlaati in 
his fervid humanity, and imlmtsl them with ths'pest 
poetic meanings. One of tin* most striking features 
of the book is the a<le(piaey and eunniosun\ t'ven 



jjoyoiisuos.s and didion, of Ihe |)()(‘l; in ilio presence 
of Uu‘ ma.l(‘ria.lisin and prosau* condilionH of 

onr (Uauo(‘ralie ('ra. He s|)n'ads luiusc'lf over il all, 
li(‘ aeeepls aiul ahsorlis i{ all, ]i<‘ n'jecls no ])arl; 
ami Ins ({ualily, Ids individualil y, sliiiu's llirougli 
il. all, as lli(‘ sun Ihrounli vapors. 'The l(‘asl line, 
or fra^nnenl of a lin(\ is redoltnd of Wall Whiliiuin. 
1 1, is n(‘V('r so iiiueli llu' lluMue lrt‘ai<‘d as it is ilie 
man <'xpIoil(‘d and iilusiraled. W'all WJiilman 

doi's not wril(‘ po<‘ms, slriclly speaking, does not 

lake a. I)il of nalnrt' or life or (‘hara<'ler and (ddsel 
and earvt^ il into a IxN'niliful image' or oljje'cl, or 
polish an<I (‘lahorale a (liouglil, <*inl)odying il in 
pleasing trope's ami pii'tiin's. His purpose is rather 
to show a. lowt'ring, loving, composite' pe'rsonulily 
moving amid all soiis of malcrials, laking llumi up 
hut for a mouN'nl, disedosing m'W nu*ainngs and 
sugge'slions in {Ih'iu, ]>assing on, Ix'slowing himst'lf 
upon whoe'ver or whateVi'i* will aeei'pt him, lt>ssing 
hinls and elews rigid ami h'fl, provoking and slimu- 
laling llu' thought and imagination of his rt'adi'r, 
hut lirdshing nothing for him, leaving much to he 
(h'sired, tmu*h to la* eennpleital hy him in Ids turn. 

IV 

''riu* n'udcr who would gc'l at tin* spirit ami mean- 
ing of “ heavt'S of (irass** mttsl n'lnemher that its 
animating prhic’iph*, from lirsi to last, is DmmaTaev, 



fiill career iii the New World* and that all 
charaeLeristieally American (trades* tools, oeeupa- 
lions* pnxhudions* eharai'tt'rs, seemvs) (lun’c'fore liavi* 
their places in it. It is inlianUsl to lx* a (’omplotc^ 
mirror of the limes in which llu^ lih' of lh(‘ pot'l hdl, 
and to sliow one master personality ac<H‘]»ling, ul>- 
sorbing all and rising snp('rior to it* nanu'ly* the 
poetliimself. Yet it is never Whitman lluit spt'aks so 
much as it is l)emo(*ra('y that speaks through him. 
lie personifies the spirit of univ<'rsal br(»lhcrhood, 
and in this characltT Iuun{‘h(»s forth his ** omnivo- 
rous words.’* What would seem eolossal (Egotism, 
shameless confessions* or imwortliy adilintions with 
low, rude persons, what woidd stHuu eonfotmding 
good and’ bad, virtue and vi<r, etc.* in Whitman the 
man, the eitimi, hut serves to illuslrait* tla^ hotunh 
less compassion and saving power of Whitman as t he 
spokesman of ideal Democrat*}'. Willi this (dmv in 
mind, many difruadt things are madt* plain ami easy 
in the works of this much misimdt'rslood ptwd. 

Ferhaps tlie single potnti that throws most light 
upon his aims and methods, and the demand he 
makes upon his reader, is in “(kilamus,” and is as 
follows : “ 

** Whoever you are holding me now in hand, 

Without one thing all will lx* useless, 

I give you fair warning before you atternjit me further, 


Who would sign hinisolf a candidalo for my afTcctions ? 

'‘'riu* way is suspi<*iouH, (lu; result uncertain, perhaps 
(I<‘sh’ucliv<s 

You would hav(‘ to give up all else, T alone would expect 
to he your sol<' aiul (‘xelusivt* standard. 

Your noviliah' would <‘V(‘n lh<‘n he long and exhausting, 
Th(‘ whol(‘ past (Ii(*<»ry of your life and all eonfonnily 
to tlu' liv<xs around you would have to be ahan- 
don'd, 

''riierefore r<‘least‘ nu' now before trouhling yourself any 
furlluT, let go your hand from my shoulders, 

Jhit nu' <l<nv'n and d<‘purl, on your way. 

*U)r <‘lse hy stealth in soin<* wood for trial, 

Or hack of a r<»ek in tlu* open air 
(h'or in any roof'd rotun of a house 1 (uiuTge not, nor in 
eornpa ny, 

And in lihraries I lit* as one duinh, a gawk, or unborn, or 
dead), 

Bui just pussihly with ymi on a high lull, first watelung 
h'sl any person h>r miles around upproaeh un*- 
a ware's, 

Or possihly with vein sailing at sea, c»r on tiu' heaeli of the 
S('a (jr stiiue quiet isinml, 
lh*r<* to put yemr lips upon mine I permit y(»u, 

With (he ('omrmle's long eiwelling kiss or the new hus- 
hnmrs kiss, 

I.' I It-** f 1.. 


your 

Carry inc wlu'u you forth «>vor lun«i nr srn; 

Ifor thus lucroly (oucluiijj; you is crinu.i^h, js hf%t, 

Aiul thus loiK'hiu^^ you would I Mlrutly nIoi'J} uihI 
ried otoriially, 

*‘But iluw loavo.H conning yow con iit |>oril. 

For thcHo huivcH and nu' you will not iUMlcr>»tuud^ 

They will cliidt*y<»u at lir.sl uiul more afterwart} 
mlaiidy clud<* you. 

Even wlnlc you nhouhl think ytui hmi uut(UCNti(^ 
caught me, bchohl! 

Already you «ce I have escaped from you. 

“For it is not for whal I have put into it ihnl I hnve 
ten this l>t>ok, 

Nor is it by reading it y(m will aeqtiire it. 

Nor do lliios(‘ know me best \vlu> utlmirt' me and vmim 
praisi* m(% 

Nor will the eandidate.s for my lf>V(' (iinleMs at nne,! h, 
few) pr<»ve vietcuiouH, 

Nor wull luy ptauns do good (Uily, they will do ju^.t m t\ 
twil, perhaps more, 

For all is uselesH without that wlut'h you tuny gur* 
many lirnes and not hit, Ihui whieh I hinted 

Therefore release im* ami tlejiar! on your way,** 

Whea one has fully muHttu’ed this jhm'Iu he 
got a pretty good hold upon Whiinum*H spirit . 


elusiv(‘ cliarjiclt^r of his work* lh(' t^xlnionlinary do 
lUJind il. niak<‘s* ils radical an<l far r('a(diin^ <‘{lVcls 
U[)()n lih', ils dina*! ro^!;ui’/an(‘c of evil as a, ne(‘ 0 ssury 
pari of (1 h‘ f(ood (llaa’i' was a Imniaii lU't'd of sin, 
said Mnr^^ar<‘( lMilU‘r),ils unlaa>kisli spirit and allili- 
alions, ils iiidin'cl and su^^*^^cslivc iiH'lliod, (hat it 
can he fully naid only ihrou^di cnir accjuainlaiu’e 
willi lir<‘ and nad thin/.^s al first Imnd, el(%, — all 
this arid nion* is in lh(‘ poem. 



ITIS SKI.F UETJANCE 


I 

I 'V is <>V(‘r sixly since* ( Jot'llic said that to 

1)(* a ( hn'inan author was to Ix'u (u*nnan nuirivr. 
I prt‘sunu‘ thin^jcs have* (’han|i:e‘(l in (*t‘rinuny since* 
those* liin<*s, and that the* <iIo(*lher of to-day docs not 
cncount(*r the* je‘alousy anel halre*d ilu^ f!;r<*aL poe*t 
and (*nli<* of We'iniar se*e*ni(*d to have^ <‘alle‘d fort]!. 
In Walt Whitrnnti we* in Anu*rica have known an 
Aincrie'un author wlio was an Anu*ric’uu martyr in 
a more lil<*ral st*nse* than any of the* men named 
hy the* grt*nt (M*rman. Mon* than lle*inc, or Rous- 
scaiu or Molicn*> or Byron* was Whitman a victim of 
llic lite*rarv Bhilistinism of his (’(junlry and linu*s; 
hut, fortnnal(‘ly h)r himse'lf, his was a nature* so 
large*, toh*rant, and s(*lf sufnt‘iiig that his martyrdom 
sat ve'ry lightly up(m him. Uis tmpopidarity was 
rath<*r a loni<* to him than otherwise*. It was of a 
kinti that tne*s a man's luedtle*, ami brings out his 
h(*roi(* traits if he* has any. One* almost (*nvics him 
his tmpopularity. It was ejf the* kiml that only 
the* gre*att*st on«*s have* ('\p(*n«*n<*<*<h ami llmt ulte*sts 
something ('xlraeirdinary in the* re'cipii*nt of it. He* 
saiel he* was more* reseelnte* bt‘caus<* all hud de*nu*d 
him than he (*vc*r eould have bi*cn had all accepletl, 
and h«» addc'd ! 



jonli(‘K, nor 

There arc no more j>reeuuis nml tonic in 

history than the. ret'onls of men who HummI 

mipo|)ularit}% odium, luilrc'd, ridicuh*, dclrfH’lion, in 
obedieiiex^ to an inward voi(’e, and n(*v<‘r lost cotirage 
or good-nature. Whilniarrs is ilu' most striking 
ease in our literary annals, proliahly the most 
striking one in our (*enlurv outside of polilic’s and 
religion. The inward voicr alone was tln^ oracl<‘ lu* 
obeyed: ‘‘My coimnissioa obeying, to (jiK'stion it 
never daring. 

The hitter-vsweet eiip of uupojmlarily he draiiUHl 
to its dregs, and drained it ('heerfully, as tuu' know- 
ing beforehand tliat it is preparing for him and t*au- 
not be avoided, 

“Have you IcariiM lessouH only of those who mlniir<‘d you 
and were teialer wilti you ? and s(<hh1 aside for 
you ? 

Have you not learn *d gnuvt l('ss{)ns from th<».He who reject 
you, and brace theiuwdves against vmi ? or who 
treat you with eonlemi)t, or <Hspute tin* passage 
with you ?*’ 

Every man is a juirlaker in llu' triumph of him 
who is always true to himself and mnk(»s no com- 
promises with customs, schools. <ir o[>inion.s. Whit- 
man’s life, imdernoalh its emsy tolerau(’(* and eluaw- 
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own way, ho yi<‘hhMl not a, hair to Iho onoiny. 

''riu' pnvssun' hroUf^ht lo IxNir upon him by the 
])r(‘.ss, by many of his fricaids, ami by sm‘h ji man as 
Knu'r.son, wliom In* <l(*(‘|)ly rrycvciwcil, lo (‘han^o or 
omit ('('vlain |>assajj;i‘s from his pooms, sihmus only lo 
have s<'rv('(l as lli(‘ opposiiifi: hammer (hut eliiudied 
the nail. Tlu* louder the ouh’ry llu' more deeply 
li(» b'll il his duly lo sland by liis first eonvielious. 
'Fhe (ieree and scornful opposilion to his sex poems, 
and to his inelhods and aims generally, was j)rob- 
ably moiH' <’onlirmalory lhau any approval couhl 
havi' been. It went lo the <|ui(’k. During a dark 
perio<l his lib', wlu*n no puldisher would tou(‘h 
his book and wlu*n ils (‘\<’lusion from (he mails 
was lhr('al('U('d, ami povc'rlv and paralysis were 
upon him, a wealthy Philatlelphian oU’ered lo 
furnish means for its publicadion if he wouhl 
omit <’(‘rlain pot'ins ; but llu' po<'t <Ioes not seem 
lo luivt' bt‘('n tem|)lt‘d for om* immumt by the offer. 
He ('heerfully ehose the heroi<' pari, ns he always 
<li<l. 

lOmerson rc'usoned ami nanonsl rated wiih hirti for 
hours, walking up ami down Bostoii (’ornmon, and 
ufler he had iiulslnal his arg\nm‘nt, says Whitman, 
which was unanswt*ruhh‘, *' I b'lt <lown in my soul 
llu* elear ami unmistakable c’onvi<'tii>n to (HsoIk'v 
all, and purstu' my own way.** !b' t«»ld Kmerson 

wimU jitul tlitHMl 



son more than Ills yielding would have done, for 
had not he preaelu'd the adanianliiK* titH’lriiH^ of stdf- 
trust? ‘‘To believe your own thought/' la* says, 
“to believe that: wliat is I rut' for you in your private 
heart is true of all men, ibat is g<auus." 

In many ways was Whitman, <|uite uneoiiseiously 
to himself, the man Mnierson invoked and praycal 
for, — the absoluttdy si'If-rdiant man; I la* man who 
should liiul his own day and land suniei<*ut; who 
had no desire to be (Jreek, or Italian, or Kn*n(*h, 
or English, but only himself; v\la» should not 
whine, or apologize, or go abroad ; who sliouhl 
not (luck, or deprecate, or borrow ; and who (’ould 
see through the many tlisguisi's and dehnst*na*ntH 
of our times the lineaments of the same gods that 
so ravished the hards of old. 

The moment a man “n(’ls for hinist*lf/’ says 
Emerson, “tossing (he laws, (la* hooks, idolntri<‘S, 
and caistoms out of the window, \sv pity him no 
more, hut thank and revt‘re him/* 

Whitman look the j>hiIosopht'r at his word. 
“GreatnoHH onee and forev(*r has <ione with (ipiu- 
ion/* even the opinion of the good Emerson. 
“Heroism works in contradiction to the voiir of 
mankind, and in eontradletion. for a tinas to (he 
voice of tlie great and good/’ “ Evt'ry heroi<’ a<-t 
measures itself by its tHnilempi of sona* e>d(*rnal 
fifood/* — “ rwaaihiril v_ fni* invjt 


(•li<>S(Mi your pari ahuic* hy it, and do not w(‘akly try 
to n'ooiu’ik' yoursi'lf with tlu' world.'' “Adhere 
lo your act, and (’on‘.![raiulal<' yoursedf if yon have 
done soiuidhin^'; straujiu* ami extrava^ani, and 
hroki'ii tin* monotony of a <leeorous Ih'roism 

“ is lh(' avowal of the unsehooled man that lu' liiids a 
(jualily in him lliat is of exptaisi*, of luxillh, 

of life, of daii|j!;m\ of halnal, of r(*|)roa<‘Iu and knows 
Ihul his will is hi^.^h(*r and nion^ (‘xeelhnit than all 
aidual and all possihh' antagonists." “A man is 
to carry himstdr in tlu' presiau't' of all opposition us 
if (‘viTythinf( w<*rc titular and (‘plnarn'ral hut, he/* 
‘‘(Ireat works of art," lu' a^aia says, “t<aieh us to 
abide by our sponlant'ous impn'ssion with |^ood- 
mdurt'd in(h*\ibilil V, tin* mon* when the whole <Ty 
of voici’S is on tlu* otlu*r .sided' 

d'lu'se brav<* sa\in|^s of I'hncTson wen* all ilhis« 
trated and <*onhrmed by \Yhilnian*s {*ours(x 'The 
sp<‘ela(’h* of this man slttin^^ tluax* by the* window 
of his litth* lumsf* in ('ntmhm, poor ami parlinlly 
puralw,(*d, and loidduf!; tml upem tlu* trih* and com- 
monplace* sct*nf*s ami pcsiple, ov h»»kin|^ athwart 
the yt'urs and st*t*ing only itelractioti and dtunnl, 
y<*t always serem*, clu crftd, c*haritahh‘, his wisdtuii 
and tolerance ripenin^t luclhiwini^ with time, 

is somethinjK to trt*aHnre and pmlit by, !lc was a 
man who m'cded no a^surniict*s, 11c lunl tlu* pa- 
lictuT ami the leisttrc id nnttire. He weh*omcd 
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I rciueinlHT calling upon him slmrlly nf{(‘r Swin- 
l)unie\s fierce (nislauglil upem him had laaai pub- 
lished, sotne lime in ilu^ laller pari of I la* (‘ighli(\s. 
I was (nirhais io see how Whilman lo<dv il, l>u( I 
could not <lis(*ov(‘r eilh<‘r in won! or look (ha I he 
was disturbed a ])arli(*l(' by il. He spoke as kindly 
of Swinburne as ever. If he was puiiu'd al alb il 
was oil Swinburne's a(‘counl and not on his own. 
It was a sad specbiele to S(‘e a man rt^lnad upon 
hunself as vSwinburne hml done. In Tael I Ihiidv 
hostile (Tilieism, (uwcely hostile, gav<* Wbilman 
nearly as much comfort as any other. Did it not 
attest reality ? Men ilo not bra(*e Ihemst'lvis against 
shadows. Swinburne's polysyllabii* rage slmwtal 
the force of the enmait lu' was trying to stmn. 
As for Swinburne's hydroei'phnlie inu.s(%- 1 do not 
think Whitman took any inttwesl in il from the 
first. 

Self "reliance, or si^lMrusf, is om* of the priiuu- 
pics Whilimui annonmvs in his "Laws for (’rea- 
tions.” lie saw that no firsl-elnss work is possibh^ 
except it issue from a nuin'.s deepi'sl, most radical 
self, 

"What do you mippose creation is? 

What do you HU])pose will sali.sfy llie soul hut to walk fri'C 
and own no superior.^ 

What do yon suppose I would iiitimati* to you hi a lum« 


A.n<l Iluvl llH'r(‘ is im (itxi any ni<m‘ <liYnu‘ Ihnn yoiirst^lf? 
And llinl (hal is wlial (lie oi(l(*.s| and nt*\v('.si inylhs iinully 
nic-aii ? 

And liuvl y<ui ur any nnn must nppnnirh rroalit>u.s llirough 
simli lawsr” 

I think it prohaliln that Whitman 5nili(‘i]>aU'(l a 
long jaumal <d’ (’nni|)andiv(‘ ohiivioii for hirnsrU* aiul 
his works. Ilt^ kntnv rrnin tlu^ first (hat tlu^ jml)li{^ 
woidd not In* with him; In* kn<*w that tin* <*(*nsors 
of lastt*, tin* orilirs ami tilornry jvrolVssors, would 
not in* with him; In* kiu‘\v that tin* vast army 
of IMiilislia, tin* ivs[n*(‘lal>h‘, fashionahh* mammon- 
worshi[)iuf( cnovd, wtmhl lud In* with him, that 
tin* limith tin* pumpi'n'd, tin* prurirnt, tin* oonform- 
ing, tin* lmurgt*<n‘^ii‘ spirit, tho class spirit* tin* aca- 
<It*mi(* s[)irit, tin* Pharisaic spirit in all its forms* 
would all work against him; and that, as in the 
<’asi* of nearly all original, first (dass men, In* wtndtl 
Imvc ttJ wait to la* understood for (he gnnvlh of the 
tush* of himsi'lf. None knew mon* (‘h*arly than !u* 
dhl Imw completely our per>ple wt*re nnd{*r tin* illu- 
sion tjf tin* genti‘el nnti tin* tnmveulionah anti that, 
ev(*;i mining the emaneipntecl few, tin* pt)Sst*ssioii of 
anything Hlo* rohn>.t a'sihetie pereeplion was ran* 
enough. Anierleji. so hold ninl original ami indepen- 
dent in the world of practical ptdilies and material 
endeavor, is, in spiritual lunl imaginative regions^ 


no civilized OOUiliry Ul nu* UU- iuiu\r, 

original man, the mil (‘ritUn*, as Whihuan 1ov<mI 
to say, that ini(lorli(\s all our ('iillun' and (‘onvon- 
tions, crops out so lilllc in nuuiiu'rs, in liicralun*, 
and in soc'ial iisao:cs. Hie h'ar of licin^i; nncoii- 
veiitional is greater wilh ns than the h^ar of (h^alh. 
A eorlain cvasiveiu'ss, polish, dislrusl of oursi*lves, 
amounting to insipidity ami insinem’ity, is spokmi 
of hy ohservant foringners. In otlun* words, w<' arc 
perlmps the least like* ehihlnm of any p<s>pl(' in the 
world. All these things W(Te against Whitniun, 
and will coniinue to he against him for a long lime. 
With tlie first stroke he broke through ilu^ i'onvim- 
tional and took his stand upon th(‘ natural. Wilh 
rude hands ho lore away ih(‘ V(‘ils and eoneealnumts 
from the body ami from the souk He ignored 
entirely all so<‘ial and eonvimlional usagivs and hy[m>- 
crisies, not by revolt against them, hut hy (’boosing 
a point of view from whieh they disappeared. lie 
embraced the unretlned and tlu* .savage as w(’U as 
the tender and human. Hie illusions of tlu^ past, 
the models and standards, h(‘ frecsl hims(*lf of at 
once, and declared for the beauty and tlie divin- 
ity of the now and tin* lu’rc. Hie rude nnilism of 
his ^'Leaves” slu)ck(*d like a plungi' in tin* surf, 
but it invigorated also, if we were strong enough to 
stand it. 

Out of Whitman's absolute self-trust arose his 



when the .stress of lii.s task was not upon hitn, lu? 
was iiuleod in many resperts a eliihl. Ht' had a 
cliiUrs (leli^-ht; in his own pi(*(ur(‘. Hi' (*njoyril 
hcaririfij hiinself IuuiUmI as Colonel In^‘:i‘rsoll laudeil 
him in liis leelure in Iliiladelplua. and as lus 
friends landed him at liis hirlhday diiinm* pai'liis 
dnrinj:>; the last two or threi' yi'ars of his lifr; Iu‘ 
loved to see his name in pritd, and items ahonl him- 
self in the newspapers; he sometimt‘s wrolr tlaan 
himself and gave llu*m to the reporters. And yet 
nothing is surer lluni that he sliapei] his life ami 
did his work alrsidiilelv iudillVreul to either praisi' 
or blame; in fact, that 1 h' deliberately did that 
whieh he knew would bring him <lispraist\ 'I1 h' 
candor and openness of (he mairs tudtire wonhl 
not allow him to eoiiei'al or feign ain thing. If ho 
loved praise, why shuuhl he not hi' frank aluml it ? 
Did he not lay claim to (Ik* viei's and vanities of 
men also? At its worst, Whiimaids vanity was hut 
the foible of a great nature, and should nmnl for 
hut little In the final <‘stimnt(\ d'he eominon human 
nature to whieh h<* lay claim will assort itself; it 
is not always to he kepi up to the luu'oie piteh, 

ut 

It was (lifn(‘ult to apfweeintt' his liking for tin* 
newspaper. Hut he had heiai a mwvspaper man 
himself! the tnl lunl U*- K.* 


posing-room; he loved the common, democratic 
character of the newspaper; it was the average 
man’s library. The homely uses to which it was 
put, and the humble firesides to which it found its 
way, endeared it to him, and made him love to see 
his name in it. 

Whitman’s vanity was of the innocent, good- 
natured kind. He was as tolerant of your criticism 
as of your praise. Selfishness, in any unworthy 
sense, he had none. Offensive arrogance and self- 
assertion, in his life there was none. 

His egotism is of the large generous species that 
never irritates or pricks into you like that of the 
merely conceited man. His love, his candor, his 
sympathy are on an equal scale. 

His egotism comes finally to affect one like the 
independence and indifference of natural law. It 
takes little heed of our opinion, whether it be for or 
against, and keeps to its own way whatever befall. 

Whitman’s absolute faith in himself was a part 
of his faith in creation. He felt himself so keenly 
a part of the whole that he shared its soundness 
and excellence; he must be good as it is good. 

IV 

Whitman showed just enough intention, or pre- 
meditation in his life, dress, manners, attitudes in 
his pictures, self-portrayals in his poems, etc., to give 


rise to tile eiiarpje liuit he was a poseur, u<' was a 
poseur ill the. sense, and to lh(‘ (‘xlent, that any 
mail is a poseur who tries to live* up to a et'riaiu 
ideal and to realize it in his oulward daily Iif<‘. It 
is clear that: he early fornu^d tlu^ habit of sc'lf c’onleriH 
platiou and orsiandinjij apart and looking upon him™ 
self as another person, ihaiei' Ins (*xtraonlinary 
self-knowledge, and, we may also any, his (‘xtraordi- 
nary self-appre(‘ialion, or to us(‘ his own words, " the 
quite eJuinged attitude of tlu‘ <*go, the oiio chanting 
or talking, l:oww<ls himst'lf,’' ( )f <’ours(' then' is dan- 
ger in this allilnde, l)iU Wliilinan was large' enough 
and strong enough to es<*ape it. fie saw himself 
to be the typical inevitable denuK’rat that ollu'rs 
have seen him to be, and with pc'rfeet eandtir nud 
'without ever forcing the. note, lie portrays himself ns 
such. As his work is eonfessi'diy tlu' jioem «»r him- 
self, himself magnified and projec‘(<*(h ns it wt'n', 
upon the canvas of a great ag(‘ and eonutry, all his 
traits and ciualities stand out in herou' proportions, 
liis pride and egotism m well as his love ami loh'r- 
ancc. 

'‘IIcw beautiful is candor,'’ lu' says. ** AH faults 
may be forgiven of him who has perba't candor/* 
The last thing that could ever he <’harg(‘d of Wliil • 
man is that he lacked opc'mu'ss, or was guilty of 
any deceit or eoneeahnenls in his lift' or works. 

hrom the studies, notes, and .seraudaioks which 



io which Knu^rsou n^fcrn'd 
in liis Icllor, was of courst^ a r(‘ali(y. Hill Ihi.s s('lf- 
(‘onsciousin’ss and s<‘ir adjtistnuail to a.^ivciu'ud is 
nti <*lfUH*nl of N(r<'nfdli nnd ti(»[ of wvalvoo.ss, 

In llu* famous vcsth'ss and <*oall<‘ss porirall of 
hinis(‘ir pr(‘(i\isl (i> the first “Leaves of(Jniss'’he 
asstnnes an aUilmlc* and is in a st*ns(» a pasrur ; 
hul tlie nsidtu* (’oim^s finallv to wonder at llu‘ mar- 
V(*h>u.s self knnwletl*p‘ the |a<-tnre displays, atnl how 
si riel ly lypieal it is of tlu' poe!‘s nnaitul and spirit- 
ual allilmh‘ towards the worhl, inth'pemhml, mi- 
{‘onventionaK ntnlaeions, yet inipnrini^ and sympu- 
llu'lie ifi u wonderful d(*|ip'ee. In ilit' saiiu' wav he 
posed in otlu'r portraits. A favorite with him is 
IIh‘ ont‘ in wliieh he sits conttanplntin^^ a hult(T(ly 
upon his fondin^er lypicad of a man “ pi’tsusnipied 
ol his own siuil/* In niudlier lu* p<s*rs out euriouslv 
ns from hehind a mask. In an tairlier out' lu'stamls, 
hat in hatuk in marked aey/n/r cM>stunu\ a little 
too inl(mtir»nnk one hsds. 'flit* contempt of ihi* pol- 
ishtnl ones is protmhly very stnm^ within him at this 
linn*. I say <’outempt. thoi^^Ii I douhl if Whitman 
ever fell eonliunpl ft>r any human heing. 

V 

d'lani Wliitman ha*l a tairions halat of stamliiig 
apart, ns it \ven% and liH»king upon himself and Ins 


soeii to fool his pulso a few iniruitrs licfon* ho 
broathod his last. 

lie has recorded lliis trail in his pomns: 

** Apart frotn ihe p\illit\|^ and hauHnj': stiunls wlnit I am, 
Blands amused, <’omplueent, (’umpassinnuti*, idle, wading, 
Lookiufjj with .sid<‘ eum‘d lieud cniviouH what will etune 
next, 

Both in and out of the fi^ame ainl wntc’liing ami wondering 
at itd* 

As also in this from ( nlunnis : *’ 

**Thal shadow ruy likeuesH that g(H*s U\ and fm Mvking a 
livelihood, elmti««rijig, eludrenng. 

How often I find myself .standing am I lotddng at it where 
it flits, 

How often I ({uestion and dtadU whethf*r that U really im*; 
But among ttty l(»vers, ami c*aroling Ihese siings, 

Oh, 1 never doubt whether that U really me.’* 

Whitman always speaks ns oru‘ having iiuthnrity 
and not as a seribe, not ns a men' man of h'ttc'rs. 
This is the privilege of the clivine egoism of the 
prophet. 

Like tlie ntternnees of tlu» Bil)li(‘al writers, w ith- 
out argument, without elal)orHtion. his mere dicdtim 
secrns the word (»f fate. It is not tin* sulrv of a 
man who has made his way through the world by 
rejecting and denying, hut liy iu*ec*pting all luul ris- 


snjH'nur. Uu* |nish of r<*jLtlin^ or tlm 

push nf ai>pnu(‘iil imt start is ofUai siaritsl 

niui rliiirhrtl l>v his inrro authoriiaiivt* 1 say/' 

'*1 i^av wlu'n* lihfuiy ilnnvN ntil tljr hlood i>ul of shmT)', 
Ihrrr slavery <lra\v,s tla- out <»f lilMTlv, . , * 

**I say lilt* Innuau sliupc* orfiw't* is s<i gn*ul it fnust tH'v<T he 
luatif ritlit'uItMi’.; 

1 say for oruaments nothiia'; nutn* oiiii Im* allowtah 
Aat! lhal nnylhiai' is iii«>4 hraulifui wilijout oruiunent, 
Aiul thnl t'vaj'i'rraliuiis u lU IjcNtmily inyoiirtaYn 

pliysit»lo|p nu«l ill tdhrr |m'i>ous’ physiologies also. 

*‘'riunk of tilt* past; 

I vvara you tliat iu a little \\hiii* othtTs will Hial tlunr post 
in ytni aial yt»ur !iuH*s, , . » 

'riiink of spiritual rr .ults. 

Sure HH the t'urth n\mius through the lu'aveuH, <|ch*h ev<*ry 
tme ttf it » olijrrt t pa,, into spiritual n^Hults. 

'riiink tif ninnhotuk atul nou tn he u man; 

1 to you eount iuiuilu»tstl. uuii the sweet of nuuilitKHl, ruH 
thing ? 

Tliiuk t>f wtuunnlitHMl ninl ytni tt» tie a woiiutn; 

M1ie (’riuitioii is woiiinuhood; 

Have* t no! said that woinnnluHMi iiivtilves fill? 

Have 1 not told how the ituiverse hits nothing la^lier than 
the best wotiianhood f ** 


Kgotisin IS Uhtmllv intotenmi* hut Whitman was 


he m'lainly hntl; U> l>e valtu'«l as a tunuau 
was more lo him tlum to In* valuetl as a juu‘t. llis 
slrougest atlaeluiieiils w vtv pnjhaMy rorpeisoiis who 
had ao opiuiom f!;ood or had. of his poetry at all. 

Uader elost' .serutiay his egotism turns utd ttv he 
a khal of ultnreg<itism. \vhi<-h is vic-arituis atul ulh 
iuelusive. of his fellows. U i-^ oue phase of lus 
democracy, and is vital aial radical iu his pag<‘s. It 
is a high, im(H'rlurl)al>le pride hi !us manlu»od and 
in the humanity whicli he shart's with all. It is llu' 
exultant a!\<l .sonudimes uhm>st nrrogaut expression 
of the feeling wliieli underlies juul is shaping the 
whole modern world thi* finding ami eoiniclioti 
that tlie individual inim is nhn\t* all forms, laws, 
institutions, eonv(‘nti(»ns, hihh’s, ndigimis that tin* 
divinity of kings, a ini the sac’redness of priests of 
the old order, peiinins to tht' Immidesf persom 

It was a passion that uiuteil him to liis tellows 
ratlier than separatinl him from them. His priiii* 
was not that of a man wla^ sets himself tip nhovi* 
others, or who (‘Inims some speeial advantage or 
privilege, but that godlike^ tjunlity that wmdil make 
others share its great gootl foriumx Henee are 
not at all sho(‘ked wlum tin* potd, in tin* fervor of 
his love for mankind, delerminetlly imputes to him 
eelf all the sins and viec'S ami follies of his Fellow- 



is llu' st‘al of tlu' aulhcnlic'il y oT his ^V^lh- 

oul lliost' lluii^ifs lluaH* mi<^hl ht* sonu* ^n’ouiul for 
!lu‘ complaint of a lh)slon critic of Whilinau lhal; 
his work was not nol)l(\ In'causc il c(‘l(*hral<vl 
pride, and did not iiH’ul(‘ut<‘ the virliKNs of Inunilily 
and s('lf iUminl. I'lu' gnait lesson of llic “ la^avc's/* 
llowinfjj (nirionsly out of its pride* and (‘gotisin, is the 
lesson of charity, <»r s<*lf Nurr(*nd(*r, and llu* fr(*e 
l)csle)wal of yemrsclf tipon all hamls. 

'I'ht* law of life of gn*at art is the hnv of life in 
ethics, and was long agei aruuninccd, 

He that weadd h»se his Iif<' shall lin<l it; la* who 
giv(‘S hinis<*ir tlu* nujst freely shall llu* most fns'ly 
rec(*lv(% Whitman inadt* hinist‘lf the brother and 
e(|tial of all, not in wonl, bul in V(*rv eleed; lu* was 
in hiinstdf a (‘oinjuanl of tlu* petJpU* ft)r whieh lu* 
spoke, and this bnaidth (»r sympathy and fret* giving 
of himsidf has resnltc'd in an un(‘,\:peeted a('(‘ession 
of power. 



HIS KICL/VnON TO ART AND 
lATVAlATmiR 


i 

W nrrMAN I)r^»l(^sls uKuinsl Ills*' Loavos^* be- 
inf!; ju<lg<'<l iiH'rely as lil<*ratuns but at the 
Hunu' time» if they an* not f^ond lilerntuns that of 
eours(* tuitls Ilu* iunlU‘n Slill, wliile Iht* (jueslinus 
uf arU nf luntu of liisU*, art* paranuuint in most oIIut 
^ etu'tainly in all tliinl and fourth rate po(‘ls, 
- in Whit man iht*y an* swallowed up in oilier 
(jUt^slions and vahu's. 

In nunu‘n»ns pas.saf!;t*.s* bv various tigures and 
all(*f!;ori(‘s^ Wliilman iiidieales I hat h(‘ would not 
have his btiok elasstsl with tin* ortltu' of mere literary 
produelious. 

“Shut nut your doors to me, proutl lihrarlesd* ho 
says in out' tif the Inseriptions/* 

“ For that whieli was laekia/if in nil your welbliird Hhelves, 
yet lieedetl mosb I liriiif^. 
frtaii tlie war tniierging. si laiok I liave made, 

The words of my hotdi nothin^!;, the drift of it t'VtTvthiiiji^, 
A htjok separate, not linkM with the rest imr felt hy Iho 

a, t ,a t I 


(liKilions, not o|H‘n to iho nu‘r(‘ IhhjIu.sIi juukK l)ut 
more akin to ihe ])rijnlliv<‘ ntU‘rane(\s and orac’les 
of liisiorie hnmaiiily. A liUn'arv a^* lik(‘ ours lays 
^reafc stress upon lht‘ savor of hooks, art, eullurt^ 
and has little lnsl(* for the savor <»f nail Ihinjiijs, the 
real main which we fjft't in Whilman. 

“ It is the true hnailh of huinaniiy/’' says Ihuian, 
“and not Hteniry nu*rii, that eonstiluitvs tin* htaiuii- 
ful/’ An IIonuM'ie poian writlen lo day* lu' c»u 
1,0 say* would nol lie ht'aulirul, herausr it would not 
bo true; it would not I'onlain this hnailh of a living 
hiiinanity. “ It is not Uonn'r who is iHauilirnl* it is 
the Iloinerie life.'* 'Plu* litis’arv spirit b(*gnt 'rtainy- 
son* begat Browning* begat New iMiglaud pends* 
but it did not in the saim* staise lu‘g<d AVhilman* 
any more than it begat lloiuer or doli or Isaiah. 
''File artist may delight in him and find his own 
ideals tliere; tiu' (‘rilie may study him and find the 
poet ninslcT of all his W(*apons; llu' disciple of mb 
turo will find* us Ih'ofessor'Friggs has \v(*ll said, that 
“tliere is no body of writings in literature vvhieli 
demands a wider eonversamw with (he bt»st that 
has been thought or said in tin* world," y(*t 
the poet escapes from all haiuls that wouhl finally 
hold him and mouopoli'/.e him, Whitiuau is an 
immense solvent* forms, tlicoritvs* rules* mdti^ 
eisms, disapjiear in his flnid, teeming pages. Much 
can be deduced from him* bei-uum* imich went 



no cnluisru, y<*t a far rcuchin^ (’ritici.sia is iiii- 
plital ill llu' v(‘rv start of his poams. No iuo(1<M'U 
jxM't pnssupposcs so nuK’ht or r(‘c|uin\s so imic’h 
pH'liminarv study and ndlt'otion, lie hriuf^s a 
multitude' of <[u<'slioris aiul prolihans, niuh wlait 
is singular, lit* l)riiig.s IIhuu in liiinst'lf; tln^y am 
impliod in his (t*inp(‘r, an<l in liis attilmio toward 
life and naility. 

Whitman says In* has r(‘ad his ** Leavtss*’ to him- 
self in (h(‘ open air, (hat h(‘ has tried himself by 
llie elemental laws; anti ttdis us in many ways, 
direel, ami imlireeh that tin* standards he would be 
tried by are not (host' td art or books, but of ahso- 
lub^ nuture. lb* has btaai hniglnsl at for enlling 
hiinst'lf a, ** Kosnms,’' but t*vith*ntly lu' uses the 
term to indieab* this tdemenlnl, tlynamit* (‘haraeter 
of bis work, its (‘staipt* from indoor, nrlideial 
slundanls, it.s asjaration after Iht* **amplilmle of 
the eartli, and tin* eour.seness ami s<*xunli(y of the 
earth, and Itu* great eharity of the earth, and the 
eejuilibrium also/* 


n 

llnlt'ss the po(*ti<* pereefilion is fundamental in 
US, anti (*an grasp (he p(u‘try of things, aetions, 
eharnc’lers, multitudes, hemisms, we shall read 
W^hilmau with vist poor results, Uul<‘ss America, 
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hivalli of life into llu‘ eluy or stone of eominoii fuels 
and obj(‘els, who make all things ])luslie and the 
veliic‘les of great and hnniun emotions, — is to read 
liim very imuhajuately, [o say ilie least. To get at 
Walt Whitman you must S(M‘ through jnst as mneli 
as yon do in dealing with nature; you are to bring 
the same inlerpr<‘iive imagination. You are not to 
be balk<al by what apjx’ars to Ix' the course and the 
familiar, or by his rank eonUanporaneily ; after a 
linn' you will surt'ly sen* tlu‘ lambent s[)irituul Ilames 
that play about it all, ’ 

rroplu'llt* spirit of materials shifting and flickering 
about me," • 

and his eosmi<‘ splendor, d(*plh, and power. It is 
not thi' denial of art, it is a, new afllrmatiun of life. 
It is oiH' phas(‘ of his dmnoerat’y. It is th(‘ logi- 
eal (’onelusion of tlu' V(‘sth'ss and eoall<‘ss [)orlrnit 
of himst'lf that appi'ansi in the lirst edition of his 
potaus. He would giv(* us more of the man, ii 
fuU(T meusun* of pcn-sonnl, eoner(‘l(‘, human (pialities 
than any poet Ix'fore him. Ih' strips away the arli- 
(ieial wrappings and illusions usual in po('try* and 
r(‘li<‘s (‘iilindy upon tlu' native and intrinsic*. He 
will have* no (mrtains, he says, - • not the finest, - - 
lK‘tw(*(‘n himsc'If and his n*ad<‘r. 

“Stop this day and nigfd willi me and you shall possess 
o t fk t \ r ..n 


You bIuiU no lonpjor take tliin|.^.s at sccoiul or third hnnd, 
nor look Ihrotigh the ovrs of llu* tloud, iior tvinl m\ 
the spoclros in Ixjok.s, ^ 

You hIuiII not, look lhroufi;li iny oyos fitlu*r, lujr hiko thin^^s 
from uu% 

You shall listen to all si(h‘s and lilttT tlnun from your- 
self/’ 

This is a liiut of his dennuTm’y ns applicsl to 
literature, •' laoiv <lir(sd mid iiuiuedinU^ e<mtn(’t 
'with Uie priumry mul univtTsal, h*ss of tlu' v<*stnunils 
and trappings of art and niore of the push anti pow(*r 
of original eluiraeier and of nalurt*. 

in 

It seems to me it is always in order to protc^st 
against the narrow and tlogmalh' spirit that .so oft<*n 
crops out in (’urrenl <’rilieism louehiug this matter 
of art. “d'he hoiindarii's of art an* jealously 
guarded,’* says a reeent uutliority, as if art liuti 
boundarieH like a slal<* or provlinu* that hud been 
accurately survey<*d and (ixiak us if art was a fm’t 
and not a spirit. 

Now I shall deny at the oulsc‘t that then* are 
any bounds of art, or that art is in any scnsv an 
‘‘enclosiu'e,” “ a proviiK’o fent*ed off and svi apart 
from llie rest, — any more than religion is an mielo- 
sure, though so many pt‘o|)le wouhl like to make it 
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j^hoiild (‘V(‘ii (!(‘ny tluil th<‘r(' arc any prituaplca of 
arl in I lie s(‘i\sc lhal there ar<‘ principles of ineehaii- 
i(‘s or of mal li(‘mali<'s. Arl lias Iml oiu' priiieipl(% 
OIK' aim, lo pro(lue<' an impression, a jiowerrul 
impn'ssion, no malU'r by what means, or if il; he 
hy iH'vt'rsin^ all llu‘ canons ol* lasU' and crilieism. 
Nanu' any principli*, so calh'd, and some day a fj;cn~ 
ins shall Ix' horn who will produce his ('ll'ccis iu 
delian(‘(' of i(, or hy appi'arin^ lo rev('rs(‘ it. Such 
a man as d'urncr st'cuu'd, at first si/L*;hl, to set at 
d(*fiancc all (’orr<‘ct nolions of art. '^hhe same with 
Waf>:m‘r in music, the same with Whilnuni in 
poetry, d'he new man is inipossihli' till he appears, 
and, wht'ii In* np[)('ars, in proportion to his originality 
4md powt'r docs il lak<' llu' world a lon/^tw or shorter 
linu' lo adjust its critical standards to him. Ihit 
it is sur<‘ lo do so at last, d'luuH' is nothing final 
in art: its principh'S follow unel do not lead the 
('PNilor; they arc his work, not 

TTs^insjm’ntit)!!. W<‘ dt'mand of the new man, of 

llu» ovi'rlhrowiw of our itlols, hut one llnn|i;, has 

h<‘ antinaitii* inspiration and powtn*? If he has not, 
his pri'lensions are soon e\pIod(‘d. If he lias, we 
<'annot pul him <lown, any more than we (‘an put 
down a law of nature, and we very soon find .some 
princi]>le of art that fils his case. Is ilauv no room 
for tin' iu‘W man? Ihil itu' lu'w man nuikc'S room 
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rules of arL by wliieli ho is io bt' 
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The inmblo willi most (if us is (hat \v<‘ hiimtl (nu 
taste for p(K'try upon ])arli<‘iilar authors, insitaul of 
upon lileraturo ns a \vliol4\ <»i\ b(*{l(‘r yet, upon life 
and reality. IltauH* wv form staiuiards iush'ud of 
principle's. Staiulards an' limitesh ri^pd, umviin- 
promising^ while priuciphs are (h‘\ibh\ t'Xpausive, 
creative. If we are* wt'ddtsl [iv tla* Millouie* staiub 
ard of ])oetry, tlu‘ classic statulards* we* shall have! 
great diflieadlies willi Whitman; hut if we* Itave 
founded our taste upon natural prinenple»s if we 
have learm'd to approue*h liten'attu'e* thrtiUfdi regality, 
instead e)f ivalily through lite'rntun* wc* shall tmt 
be the vietims of any enm style (U* mode*!; we* shall 
be made fre'e e)f all. The re*al test e>r art, of any 
art, as Burke long ago said, and as <pt<ilt*(l by Mr, 
Howells in his ireniehunt little volume* (*alU*d i *rili- 
cisrn and Fudion/* is to lu* semght emiside* of art, 
namely, in nature. ** I (am jmlge but piiorly of any- 
thing while I nu'asure it l)y no othe'r slundard than 
itself. The tnie vStanelurel of the* arts is in (*ve‘ry 
man’s power; and an easy obs(*rviili(»n eif the* most 
common, sonudimes of the rueattevsi, things in nature* 
will give the Irimst liglds," It is thought that 
the pr(*emuKmce of the tire*(*k .standards is s<*l(Icd 
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In p(»(‘ln% ill nii, a innii nnisl sustain a coiiain 
vital rc‘lnlii>u In liis work, and dial work must sus- 
tain a (H'rlain vital r(‘lalion to the laws of mind and 
of life, d'hal. is all, and that Kaivos tha doors viuy 
wide. Wc' arc not to ask. Is it like this or like 
tliat? but. Is it vital, is it real, in it a consistent, 
welborgamV.ed whole ? 

])o('t must always interpret himself and 
nature after his own fashion. Is his fashion ade- 
<|uati^? Is tiu' interpri'latiou vivid and real? J)o 
liis lines cut to (he (juiek, and b<’g(‘t heat and joy 
in the soul? If W(‘ cannot make llu' point's ideal 
our own by sharing his enlhusiasm for it, the tr<ai- 
ble is ns lik(‘Iy to he* in ourselv<‘s as in him. In 
any (*as(^ In^ must bi* a law unto lumst'lf. 

d'he creative artist dillVrs from the mere writer 
or lliirdver in tins: he sustains a <Kre(‘t personal rela- 
tion to his subjeel throuf^h emotion, intuition, will. 
'rh<‘ indin'ct, irnpm'sonal ndation which works by 
r(‘(l(‘etion, (‘ompurison, and analysis is that of the 
1 ritie and phih>sopher. d'he man is an artist wh<m 
lu‘ jL»;ives us a <‘onereie and immediate impression 
of nadily: from his hands we get the thing itself; 
from the eritii* and Ihiirfier we get id<*as about the 
thing. I'he pod does not nu^rely say the world is 


describe the flower; lu* plares it brfurt' \is, Wlml 
are the etu^inies of art ? Ut'fh t'limu diiintiioiMa, 
(leserij)li(ai, the tur^d‘1. the tdra'uro. A juu-t with 
a lliesis lo .sustain is riion* t>r loss barrr<l fnnu the 
freedoiu t»f pure urL It i^. In dirrrt untl uiu*ou*.id- 
ered ex[)r<‘s.sioru says S<’henu\ that art rcumiuini<'ntes 
with reality* The thini^s that ntake fnr art. thoa, 
arc feelin^^ iiituiticnu smitinirnt. Mail, a fro'^h and 
vigorous of real things, in all that 

makes for life, heattli, and whuleues*^. (hiethe is 
more truly an artist in the fust part of I*ain,t than 
in the soeond; Arnold has a tnnre tndy urtistie 
mind than IiO\v<'lL 

The prim‘iph'.H of art an* always the same in the 
respect I have indieateih jttnt as the priut'iples of 
life are always the same, ur of health and lungiwity 
are always the sutue. No writer is an arttHi wlm is 
related to his subjtrl simply liy mental «>r logieal 
grip alone; he must have a c’ertain ena>tiimid nflil' 
iatiou and i<lenHt^» wdth it; hv tloen m^t stj unwh 
convey to u.s ideas and priianples us pietures, parm^ 
bks, impressions, a lively nvnsv <sf real thhigs. 
When we put Whitman outside the pah» of art. we 
must show his shortcannings here; we mmt show 
that he is not llnid and generativi*, that In* paints 
instead of irit('rprt*ls, that he tis reasons iih 

steaxl of im|)tilH(‘s, a stone when svi* ask ftu’ breml. 


“lAnivrs in (*rass is as iluvi‘l an (‘inannlion from 
a ('(nilral [^rrsonnl form as any lax^k in liloraluro, 
mul always (*arri<*s its own tost and ils own proof. 
It lunan* hardons inlo a syslmiu it lU'vrr (’(‘as(‘s to 
Ih‘ p<‘n<'lralc‘d willi will and lanotion* it n<‘vc»r d<v 
(’linos from tlio ord<*r of doials to I ho ordor of mor(> 
thouf(hts. All is inovinniMil* progiTsH, ovolution, pio" 
iuro» paral)lo, impuls<\ 

It is on Ihi’so grounds (hat Whitnum, first of all, 
is an artist. Ho has (ho artist lt*niporumont. His 
vvhol(‘ lif<* was I hat of a man who liv(‘s to id(ail 
(aids, who livivs to Ix’stow himsolf upon olhors, 
to oxtratd from life ils moaning and ils joy, 

VI 

Whituuui has lot himsolf go, and trustod himself 
to Iho informal and spontanoous, (o a dc^grec* im- 
prooodonlod. Ills oourso roipurod a solf roUanoe of 
Iho highosl ordtT; it roipnrod an innate eohesiou 
and homogematy, a firmness and eonslstenoy of 
individual outline, that few imm huvts It would 
.seem to he mu(*h taisior to faoe the poet/s problem 
in the old, well worn forms forms that ar(* so 
winsome and authoritative in tluansidves than 
to slund upon a liasis so individual and intrin- 
sic ns Whitman (*hos(* to stand upon, His <*ourse 
goes to the (piick at once. How mu<*h of a num 
are von? How vital and fumlamental is your 


uiii<lr(‘SH ? 

Nevor did Ihcarlisl taununf^ly him- 

Hclf; iicv(‘r ditl lu‘ so (’uniplohdy lost* hinistdr io the 
man, uUMitirviup: Uiius<*lf with llu' natural and spou- 
tanoous; lu^vnr rtmn’gin^^ ami chalhaiid^i^^C attcnlinn 
on his own n<‘nmnd, druyini^ us wluai \v<‘ (tui lil« 
orally sunk hinu tuookini^ uhwIh uwo dtnunml his 
credonlials, am! rovt'alin^^ hinistdr only wlaai we 
have eonH' to liim tijxm his <nvn tmns. 

The form the pcH*l c*host* favon'tl this self n* vela- 
tion; there is ^olhin^^ no tnifsitle eonstaous art, to 
stand behveeu himself and his rentier. ‘'This is no 
hook,” he says: ** who ttuudies this touehes a tnnn.” 
In one sense Whitman is witlumt ari» the im- 
pression w'hitdi he always stacks to make is that of 
reality itself. He aims to give ns rtndity wilhonl 
the usual litemry v(ils and illuHiuns^ the h*ast 
po.ssible amount (d tht' arlilh iak the <‘xtriu"‘i(% the 
piihoii, helwcs’U liitns(*lf and his rendtu*. Ih' Imri- 
ivshes from his work, as fur as ptisHthle, what oIIhts 
are so intent tip<m, all atmosphere <d hooks nuil 
culiure, all air of Hterarv lulenthm luul deei»nitioi\, 
— ami puts his spirit frankly and immetlialely to 
his readers. I'he viwse doi's not seem to hnvi* Inam 
shaped; it might have gnnvn: it takes nt) apparent 
liecd of externals, hut flows on like n hnmk, irregu- 
lar, rhythmi(‘al, and filway.s tlifnl ami nad. A <Ty 
will alwavs he raisi^fl iimonsl fi»iv 


lalls ha(‘k upon simplt* iAahir<‘, or upon Inins(‘]l, as 
Milh't (lid in painiing, and \Va;j;n(T in innsic* and 
Wlulnuin in potHrv. 

Wliil man's workinj.ij i(l(‘«as, tlii^ principl(\s lluit 
inspir(‘d him, nrr all dirt'clly ndaU'd lo liiV and ilm 
prohloms of lilV; lh(‘V an^ d(‘mocra(‘y, naluri‘» froc- 
dom, lovi\ pt'rsonalilv, roligion: whiU' Iha idoas 
from which otir po(Ms in tlu' main draw llu'ir ins])i- 
ralion an* n*Iah‘d to arl, tht*y arc lihTury ideas, 
such ns lu(*idily, form, heauly. 

VIl 

Much li^!:lii! is tlirown tipon WIiil man's literary 
nu'lhods and aims liy a n‘inark which lu* once made 
in conversation with I>n Hm'ki*: 

“ I hav(* uinual to make* tia* hook simple, insUv 
l<*ss, or with litth* tast<*, with v(‘ry little or no ])er- 
fum<*. Tin* usual way is for the poet or writer lo 
put in as much tnsh*, jjcrfunu*, picpiancy, as he can; 
hut this is not tin* way of nattin*, which I take for 
model, Natnn* pn*st*nts us her productions her 
air, (*arth, wat*’rs, cv(*n her flowers, ^^niins, nu*atH 
wath faint and delical<* flavor and fragrain’t*, hut 
thest* in tin* half*; run mak(* the deepest impression/ 
Man, (haiHni^ with natural things, (’onstanlly aims 
to inen'use ilnar pi<|uanev. By erossing and s(*lee» 
tion In* d<’<*pt*ns ami inlt'nstfies the se(*ntH and Iuu*s 
of fknvi'rs, tin* tastt's of fruits, and so on. lie pur- 



for strong liglil or .slunl*** for high rolor* |)(‘rFum(\ 
puiigoiU’W in all uavs hu* iht* gr<‘nic*N{ imiiuslialo 
ellVcl, In so doing In* l<*avos I he* Inu' u av. tin* way 
of Nalur(\ and, in the long lanu ronios far short of 
j)roducing lua* olh'clsd* 

IMcnv light <»f llu' sann* kind is throun tipon his 
nu'lhods hy tlto folhuving |iassa'j;o from tho preduor 
to lh<' (irst rdition of his portus in IHoo. 

‘*'ro spoak in !itorulun',“ ho says, *‘uith ilu* por- 
feet reelilinle and instmc’ianoe tif tho movtammts 
of animals, and the nninquaiehahleuess (d tin* stmti- 
ment of trees in the wtuuls uinl grass hy the roinh 
side, is the (!hwI<*ss triumph of art/* And again: 
“d'he great poet has less a marktsl styh\ and is 
more llie. (‘hannel td thonghls nml (lungs witlnaU 
inevease or diinimition, and is (he fna* ehannel (d 
himself. He swcairs to his art. I \stll md 1»<* nusldle« 
some; I will tied have in my writing any (di'gaime, 
or effeel, or originality, to huiig in the way in*! ween 
me. and the rest Hk<' (*urtaitis. I will hnv(* nothing 
hang in llie way, md tlu‘ riehest tairlains. What 1 
tell, I tell for prcsdsely what it is. lad who may t'xalt 
or startle or faseinalt* or stud Ins I wilt have purpo'e, 
as health <ir lusit or snow has, uml In* as regard- 
less (d ol)S(‘rvati(»ii. What I (‘\pt*rit'nee or portray 
shall go from my e<»mpoM{i<»n \si!htmt a ^^hred td 
my composition. You shall stiiml !w my sid«‘ and 

look ia Iho. mirror wifh *’ 
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But ill vu‘\v of llu‘ lirofound inipn'ssion Whit- 
nunTs work has ina<l<‘ upon widi'ly diilVu-cMil lypos 
of luind on holh sidos of Iho AtlaiUic*, and in vii*w 
of ilu' p<*rsist(*nl vilalily of his fanuN tlu' (pu'slion 
wlu‘lluT lu‘ is insi(U* or outside' lh<' pah' of aii 
amounts to vt'ry Iilth\ 1 epiilt' a^rt*(' with th(' lal<' 
Mrs. (lih'hrisl, that, wlu'u ‘*^rt*at iiit'anini^s and 
^r(‘{it ('motions an* <*\pr('ss(*d with ('om'sponding 
powt'r, lit(‘ratun* has doiu* its Ix'sl, <*all it what you 
ploasi*." 

Hint Whitman lias (*x])r<*ss('d grrat nu'anings and 
gnavt (‘motions with ad(‘(|uat(‘ powt*r, (*v(*u his im- 
friendly ('rilios admit, 'rhus Profi'ssor W(‘nd('ll, in 
an admiralilo (‘ssay on Anu'rican litoratun*, says 
lluit *Mhough Whitman is uiu'outh, inarlie’ulatc', and 
lucking in a grote'SepK* d<*gr(*(‘ artistic* form, yi*t for 
all that lu* oan make* you fts'l for tho monumt 
how ('ven lh(* fi'rrydHMils |>lying from Now York 
to Brooklyn an* fragnu'uts of (lod’s ('t(‘rnilios.*’ In 
tlu* sanu* way Mr. William dark, Ids British (‘Hlio 
and oxpoundt'r, says that lu* is wauling in dis(‘rimi- 
nation and art, flings Ids idi'us at us in a hoapd' 
(*l(‘. and yt*l that tlu* (‘Ih'ot of his work is “to stir 
our ('tiudions, wi(U*n our inl<*n*sts, and rally tho 
foroos of (Uir moral nalun*." 

It s(*t*nis to nu* that a man who. through the 
Tirintt'tl oinr/* cnti tlo fhc'se* ihiru/s. must havo some 



|)UvS.si(»lu*(i ul’iitiurm n t Muinn iu|iun r uij** 

jiH't like a rorry-lH>at» he ran st> liignifv niul exalt il, 
and ,s() fill it with tlu* mt'anin|.cs of the* spirit, that it 
HeeiHS like a part of (hul^s rtt*raiti«‘H* his un'lluals 
are at least worth ini(nirinf»: inlti, 

'‘riie truth is, Whitman's art, in its lark i>f ex« 
triiisir form ami rmish, is Oriental rallu'r tlam 
Oerideiituk and is an tdletise to a tasl(* founded 
upon the precision and finish of a me<*hnniral age. 
Ills verse is like tlie irrt'guhir* slightly rude (san 
of the (Ireeks compared with the exart, uuu'hiue- 
cut dies of our own day, (»r like tin* unfinished 
look of iTapanese pottery heside tlu' less laaniiiful 
but more perf(*(d sperimens cjf inoilern ca*rurni<* 
art. 

For prestait purjvoscxs, we may say there an* two 
pluvses of art, — fonnul art and <*n*utiv«* art* By 
fonnal art I mean that whirli miikt*s a <lin*rt appi*al 
to our sense of form, our sense* the fuudy 
carved, the highly wrought, llu* tleflly plnniu*tl; 
and by creative art I mean that <|ui(’keuing, fru<*ti“ 
fying power of the innslerH, that lu*at and pnssii>ti 
that make the world plastic and subtuissive* to tla^ir 
haiuls, teeming with new meanings and ilirilling 
with new life. 

Formal art is always in the ascendant. I'ormnl 
anytliing— fornml dress, formal manners, formal 
religion^ foruial this and that — always counts for 


naL II. is oasuM*, il can he pnl oil' and on. 

formal art is iK'arlv always llic gil’l of iho iniiior 
pool, and ofltai of llu‘ major po('l also, la su<*li a 
jxx'l as Swiid)unu\ formal art K‘ads by a |i;r(‘al way. 

conlonl of his yrvsi\ wlial is il ? In d\‘nny” 
son as w<'ll I shotdd say formal art. is in the ascend- 
anl. (h*('aliv(' art is his also; ''IVnnyson reaches ami 
mov(\s llu' spirib y(‘l his skill is more noteworthy 
than his power, in Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
I should say cr('ativ<' art led: the eontent of his 
verst^ is more than its form; his sjaritiial and re- 
ligious valiH'S ar(‘ grc*a(er than his Iii('rary and ar- 
lisli<*. The sam<‘ is true of our own Kmerson. Ikus 
again, is much mor(‘ as an artist lhan as a man or a 
personality. 

I hardly maxi say that in Whitman formal art, 
the ostensibly artistic, counts for hut very little. 
'The intentional artist, tlu* ju*ofessional poet, is ke})t 
entirely in abeyance, or is completely merged and 
hidd<m in the man, more' so undoubtedly than in 
any poet this side* the old Oriental bards. We call 
liim formless, <*baolic\ atnorplnms, etc*., because' lu' 
makes no ap])eul to our modern highly stimulated 
sense' of art or artificial form. We must dis<*rimi- 
irnle this from emr se'jise of pow<‘r, our se'iise of life, 
our seuse of laamly, of the sublinu', of the all, 
whi(*h ch'nrly Whitman would re'aeh and move, 
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do wilhoul s<nu(‘ kind of forin ? .sonic (*onsis!(»ii( and 
adcijuale vcliiidc of expression? Hnl Wluinum's 
form is not. wlint is ealhsl ardstie, lieeanse it is iif>t 
brought within the rules (»f llu' prosodicad system^ 
and does not iip|H*al to our staise of tin* (’ons<dously 
sliaped and eultival(‘d. It is <*ss(uitially llu* [u-osi* 
form hei/jjhlenetl and inliaisiruMl hy a ilt'i'p, .slronjjj, 
lyric, and proph(*lie noti*. 

The bonds and sluu’kles of re^idar verseTorni 
Wliilinau llin'w olf. This (*our.S(‘ seenual to he de- 
manded by the spirit to wliieh lu* Inul <leiHeated 
bimselh — the spirit of al).solnte mieonstraint. 'The 
restrictions and hamjierinjjjs of tin* seholnstie forms 
did not seem to be consistent with ibis spirit, wliicdi 
he identified with dtmiocruey and llu* New World. 
A poet who sets out to let down the burs c'vc'ry- 
where, to remove veils and ohsl rue! ions, to emulate 
the freedom of the ('h'tnenlal fonx's, to effuse always 
the atmosphere of open»air growllis and ohjis'ts, to 
be as “ re|>;ardh‘ss of olisi^rvalion" ns the proe(*ss{*s 
of nature, will not he apt to lake kindly to any 
arbitrary and arlifieial form of (‘xprt*Hsion. 'Plu* 
essentially prtise form wliieh Wliitiniin (’host* is far 
more in keeping; with I lie spirit and aim of bis work 
tlian any eonventionul melrieal .sy.slem (’ouhl have 
been. Had he. wrouglil soU'ly as a c’onseious artist, 
aiming at the elfet't of finely <*lns(*l(’d forms, ho 
would doubtless have ehosi'n a differt'nt medium. 



Wliilnian lIiH'W liiin.s(‘ir with love an<l eiilhu- 
siasm upon iliis enide, st*(‘llung, inaterialiHlic 

Anun'ican world. 'i'lu‘ (pu'slion is, Did he ina.sler 
it? Is he ade((ual(' lo ahsorh an<l di^(\sl it? Does 
lie niak<' luan-stulV of il ? Is it plaslie in his hands ? 
I)()<'S he si amp it wilh his own iina^e? I do not 
ask, Do(‘s h(‘ work it np into what ur<' called arlistu; 
forms? Does h<' make it the (piany from whu’h 
he (‘arv(\s slatn<‘s or builds lempl(‘s? lieeause evi- 
(haitly h<‘ dot*s not do this, or nssuuu' i.o do it. Ho 
is (’onleni if he pri'scails Anunnea and llu' modern to 
us as tiuw are inwrou/j;hl into his own pc'rsonality, 
boiK' of his bom* and (h\sh of his (h'sh, or as eliur- 
passion, will, motive, (‘onvielion. lie wcnild 
show lluan subjeelividy and as living impulses in 
]iims(‘lf. Of (’ours(‘ a |[>;r<»at ('onstruelive, dramatic! 
poet like' Shaki'spe'arc* would have solved his prob- 
h'm in a elilb'n'ul inamu'r, or Ihrou^li llx' olijec*- 
liv(', arlislie porlrnyal of type's and ediaraelers. But 
the jxK't anel proplu't of deanoeraew and of egotism 
shows us all things in am! through hiinse'lf. 

llis ('got ism, or e*goee*nlrie’ nu'thoel, is the' funda- 
me'nlal fact about his work. It c'olors all and de'- 
lermim's all. "I'lie poems are the dire*et outgrowth 
of the personality of the poed; they are beirn di- 
re'edly upon the t'go, ns it were, like' tlie fruit of that 
tropie’al live whieli grow.s immediulely upon the 



thnu lliai of most pnt‘ls. Ho novtn* loatH \is away 
from himsolf into plruHant paths with ontuan|( 
flowcn’M of fanrv or forms of art. Ho oarvc's or 
sluipi^s lUithing for its own sako; ihrn* is Htilo in 
Iho work that vnn stuml on imlopomiotit gn>umls as 
pure art. His work is m»t maltanal tumh' pns'hais 
by elaboration and finisln but by its relallou to him- 
self and to llu^ sotiret's of life. 

K 

Whitman was eompelhal to this Tiegntion of ex- 
Iriusie art by the prtjblem he had set heb^rt' himself, 
“first, to anatse, to s\igg(sst, rather tlinn h» fiuish or 
elaborate, less to display any theme or thought than 
‘Ho bring the nnider irdo the atmosphere of the 
theme or thought;'’ setsuully, to nuike his owu p(*r- 
sonalily the chief fa<’i<»r in the volume, or pmseut 
it so that the dojuinant impressioiii should nlwnvs 
be that of the living, breathitig man as we meet him 
and sec him and feel him in Hfel and nt'ver as 
sec him and feel him in Ixvoks or art. — the man in 
the form and garb of aetunl, (nuuTete life, not ns 
poet or artist, but simply a.s man. "Plus is doubt- 
less the meaning of the vestless and ('oath'ss portrait 
of himself prefixed Us the (irsl issue (»f tlu» I ^envc's,'’ 
to whu‘h I have referred, I'liis tJortrail is s}'ttd«>li"« 
cal of the whole attitude of the poet t<»\vard his 

Tf wn<i fUiu 



very lillK' literary luilorinf!;; it was a hint that he 
Ih‘1<>u{j:<'< 1 to lli(' open air, uml came ol! the people 
and \u llu'ir s])iriL 

It is iu‘\(*r (Ik' Ihriuo iroaiod, but always the 
<'Iianic(<‘r (‘xploiNMl; iwvor Iho structure finished, 
but always llic plan su^p;(\sI(mI; never the work ac- 
(‘oinplisla’d, but always iho impulse imparted, — 
fnaslom, pow<*r, ^rowlh. 

“Allons ! \v<‘ must not slop here. 
llowevtT llu‘.se laid-up stores, however convenient 

lluH (hvellinii^ W(* cannot nanain here, 

I Iow(‘V(*r shellcnsl Ihis port, or however eahn these waters, 
w<‘ nnisl iMil aiu'hor here, 

Ilow<*V(‘r w(‘ioonu* llu‘ Inisjiilality that surrounds us we are 
permit ted to n'cunve it but a little while. 

“Alloiisl Wilh p<»wer, lib(‘rly, the. earth, the elements! 
Ihudth, d<'(iau(*t\ ^piyi'ly, Hcif-esleem, curiosity; 

AHouhI from idl forandns! 

From your fornudus, ( ) I)at~eye(Iaiid materialistic priests!” 

This nuif^niricenl pnciu, “The Song of the Open 
Hoad/’ is one of tin' most significant in Whitman’s 
work. lie takes the open road as his type, — not 
an <aul in ilselT, not a rulfilhnent, Inxt a vStart, a 
jouriKw, a progrc’ssion. It teacdics him the pro- 
found h*sson of re(u‘plion, *"iio preference nor de- 
iiinh** 11 fid the tn'fifniiiidor lesson of libertv and 


afjfinary linos, 

doing when* I list iny own ina'^tor. iolal aiifl nh.solnl(% 
Lisloiiing lo odiors, urnl (sjosith ring wrll whut ih(*y say, 
Pausing, soarohing. rtHunving. (’onltanplating, 
dontly, hnl with inultuiinhlt* will, divoMing myst‘ir of the 
liolds that wonhl hold im*. 

inhale gnml dratjghts of air, 

The east and Iht' west are mine, nial the north and the 
Houlh an' mine," 

lie will nt)t rest with art, lu' will not r<‘st wdth 
hooks, ho will prosn his w’uy .steiulily toward the 
largest freedom, 

**()nly the kernel of evt'ry ohjec't uourlshes. 

Where is he wIkj tears otV Iht* husks ftw ytm ami iner 
Where is lie who undoes slratagt'ins niui t'uvt'lopt's for 
you and me?** 

Whilman was not a Imihler, If lit* Imtl tiu* urelii- 
teelural ])o\vor whieh tlu* grt'iit pot'ls hnveslinwuu 
he gave little proof of it. It was not rtspiired liy the* 
task he set before himself, llis htuik is md a tem- 
ple: it is a wood, a field, a higlnvay; vista, vista, t*v<‘ry * 
where, ~ vanishing lights uml shades, trnlhs half 
diH(‘Iosed, sueeessions of ohjt*el.s, hints, suggt'slions, 
brief pieluros, groups, voiet's, contrasts, lih*ntlii)gs. 
and, above all, llu: tonic tjuality of the open air. 


loaves, or a, haiuirul ol' sprays f;;a.llu‘re(l in n walk; 
never a ihou^^ht eaix'fully earvcul, and appc'uling to 
our sense ol* arlislie form. 

'Hie inain pocnn of llu' hook, “Hie Son^’ of My- 
s(*lfd' is a. st‘ri(‘s of uUerances, (‘jaenlaiions, aposlro- 
]>Iu'S, lauuneralions, asso(‘ialions, pi(‘Uires, }>araliles, 
ineidenls, sng'geslions, wilh lillle or no slriieliiral 
or logical eonm^elion, hnl all (‘pianalinfj; from a, per- 
sonality whose pr<*sen('<‘ dominates the ))afife, and 
wliose <70 is (‘ver n|)on ns. VVilliout this vivid and 
intimate s<mse of llu‘ man hack of all, of a sane 
and powi'rfnl spirit snslainiufj; ours, the piece would 
be wild and inejioale. 


XI 

reader will he sun' to dcanaml of Whitnum 
amph' {'ompi'nsaiion for the ahsi'iiee from his work 
of Ihosi' lliin/i^s which eurn'iil poi'ls |!>;ive us in sueli 
full ineasun'. Wlu'llu'r or nol IIk' compensation is 
anipU', wlu'lher the music of his vi'rse as of winds 
and wav('s, tlu' loiiji;;, irre)j;ular ililhyramhie juove- 
nu'nl, its lluid and tonic (‘haraeler, the vasluess of 
I'oneeplion, the large*, Ijihlieal sp('<'(*h, the surging 
<‘osmie ('motion, tlu* vivid p(*rsonal prt'senee as of 
llu* living man looking inlo your c'ye or walking 
by your sidt\ wlu'llu'r all tlu'sc* things, tlie n*- 
fn'shitig (piality as of “ harsh salt s[)ray ” which the 



naliin'“|)(H‘fs, hul l)0(‘a'tise lie Iia.s the quality 
of ihiufjfs in ilu^ ojien air, the (juality of the mi- 
Iious('<h the uni allied, llu' ehanental and a])()n|);iual. 
He pli'ases and h<‘ odends, llu* sauu^ way thin^.s at 
lar^^(' do. He lias Ihe brawn, the indilferenee, tlic 
nuh'nesH, lh<‘ virility, Ihe eoarsi'iiess, ~ Koniething 
p^ray, unpronouneed, (‘leuienlal, alunil him, the ef- 
fe(*l of niasH, size, dislan(‘<', (lovvinp;, vanishing Hues, 
neulral spaces, somelliinp^ informal, multitudi- 
nous, and pro(*essional, • somelhinpf regardhvss of 
{•rilieism, that makes no bid for our applause, not 
eah'ulaUMi inslunlly lo pl(*ase, unmindful of details, 
prosni(‘ if we make it so, common, mvir at hand, atid 
yet that prov'ok<‘S lhoup;ht and stirs our emotions in 
an unusual d<‘gr(‘(\ d'luHong lists and calalopuics of 
objects and scimuns in Whitman, that have so excited 
the mirth of tlu' critics, an' oiu' ])hase of his out-of- 
doors characti'r, - a inullitudc of concrete objects, a 
grove, a ihicki't, a Held, a, stretch of beu<*h, - evc'ry 
object sharply (h'llned, but no attempt at logical or 
arlisti(‘ S(‘(|uence, th<‘ eflVct of the whole informal, 
multitudinous. It may be objis'ted to these pages 
that th<*y <‘onsist of a mass of details that do not 
make a picture'. Ihit ev(*rv Hue is a pie’ture of a sciaie 
or an objeM’t. Whitman always ki'eps up the move- 
me'ut, h(' mwe'r pause's lo de'se'ribe*; it is all action. 

Passing frean such a poet as '‘re'imysein to W'hii- 


inoii and woim'in out iiiln tho slrt‘ol, or upon the 
beaeli, or upon the hilK or inuh'r tin' midnight Ntiir.s. 
We lose Hcnueihing eerluinly, hut do we not gain 
something also? Do w<' not gain just whai Whil,- 
man had in view, namely* dins-l eontuc’t with the 
elenieuls in which are the sources of our life and 
health? Do we not gain in scope and power what 
we lose in art and n^fincuunt ? 

The title, Leaven of (irass, ** is full of meaning. 
What selMviiowledgi' and selLstantiny it iniplitssl 
The grass, perennially sprouting, univ<*rsal, forndt'ss, 
comnicm, the always spread feast of the luTtls, dotted 
with flowers, the lu^liage of the earth, ho sugges- 
tive of the multitudiuous, loost^ly nggrt^galtsl, inn*- 
lahorated (‘haraet<T o{ the hook; (lu* liiu's springing 
directly out of tlie persoualily of the pot*t, the soil 
of his life. 

*‘What is commonest, eheafXNst, nearest, easiest is nus” 

says the poet, and this turns out tc^ 1 k' the ease. W<‘ 
only look to see if in the (*onunon and th(‘ cheap 
he diseloses new value's and new mt'anings, if his 
leaves of grass have the old fresIuK'ss and mitrh 
ment, and be not a mere painlt'd gnsnness. 

“The pare eonlrallo singH in the organ loft. 

The carpenter dresses his {)huik th«' ((mgiie of his fortv 
plane whistles its wild aH<H*u<linii lisp. 



lh<‘ir 'riuuiks/^iviiijnj dimuT, 

dlio pilot S(*iiC(‘.s IIk^ kiiig“piii — he heaves down with a 
strong arm, 

''Fhe male slaiids l)rae<'<l in ih(‘ whale-boat lance and 
harpoon an* r(‘ady, 

d'he dm’k-shoolt‘r walks by sihnit ainl eautious stretches, 
diu* d(‘U(*oiiH are onlaimal with erosse<I hands at the altar, 
d'lu‘ spiiming-gii’l J’el reals and advances to the hum of the 
wliet'l, 

d'he farnKT slops by lln* burs, as he walks on a First Day 
loaft*, and l(K»ks at tin* oaks and rye, 
d'he hinalic’ is <*arried at lust lo lln* asylum, a confirmed 
east*, 

lie will nev('r sle<*p any more as he did in the cot in his 
molh(‘r*s laalroom; 

The jour priuU*r wilhf^ray Innid and gaunt jaws works at 
his case. 

He turns Ins (piid of lobueco, while his eyes hhirr with the 
mnnuseripl ; 

'^riie malfornu'd limbs an* tu‘d lo the anatomist's table, 
What is remove<l dro[)S horribly in a ])aiU 
'The (juadroon girl is sokl at the stand ■“* the drunkard 
nods by the bur-room stove. 

The machinist rolls up his sleeves — the policeman 
travels his beat the gate-keeper marks who y)ass, 
The young fi'llow drives the express-wagon I love him, 
Ihotigh I do not know liim, 

The half-breed straps on his light bools to com[)ete in the 
race. 



sc>iji(‘ H^an on tluMr rilu's, s<»ni<‘ sit on logs. 

Out from Iho crowd stt'ps th<* murksmnu, tukt‘H his posi- 
tion, l(‘V('ls his pi('{’('; 

Tlio groups of ncwly-oomc emigrants cover tlu' wliarf or 
l(n'’(‘c, 

As the woolly-pales hoe in tlu* sugar fU‘hI, the oversiu'r 
views llunn from his saddle, 

The bugle (‘alls in the hall’ room, the* genthmum run 
for their parliuTs, the dancers how to (‘a<*h 
other, 

The youth li(‘s awake* in tin* cedar-roohal garret, and harks 
to the musi(*al rain, 

The. Wolverine sets traps on the (‘reek that helps fill the 
Huron, 

The rt‘fonu(‘r ascTruls the platform, he spouts with his 
mouth and nose, 


Seasons pursuing each other, the* plougher ploughs, the 
mower mows, and the winter grain falls in the 
ground, 

Oft on the lak(‘s the pike-(islu*r watc’hes and wails hy the 
hole in the frozen Hurfuts*, 

The stumps stand thick round tin* ('learing, the squatter 
strikes deep with his a\e, 

Idatboatmen make fast, towards dusk, near the cotton- 
wood or p(‘kan-tret‘H, 

Coon-Heek(‘rH go llirough the regions of the llf*d River, or 
through those (Irniiu'd hy lh(‘ IVmit'ssiH*, or through 
those of the Arkansas, 



1 <)r(‘iu‘s sniiH' in ni(‘ (UirR inai lum^s on ttio i Jiauahoocue 
or Allainahnw, 

ratrian*Iis sil a( .snpp<T sons and gnindsonH and great- 
gnuid.sonH nronnd iliein, 

In walls of adol><\ in <‘anvas tenis, rest lumlers and trajv 
pers aller their day’s sport, 

'The eily si(H^[)S and the eounlry shs'ps, 

'ria‘ living sle(*p for their time, the dead sleej) for their 

'riu' old hn.sband .sl(‘eps by bis wif<s and Die young Iius- 
band sl(‘eps by liis \vif('; 

And lh<‘S(‘ om‘ and all t(‘n<l inward to im‘, ainl 1 haul out- 
ward to th<*in, 

And Hiu’h as it is to b<‘ of lb(‘S<\ more or less, 1 am.” 

Wind, is Ibis 1ml liifls and iusso(*ks of grass; 
not l)rnn<‘hing trees, nor y(‘l soiuetbing framed 
and (U'dly pnl logiMluu', but a sm'cession of simple 
things, ohjh'ets, :i<‘lions, ium’souh; handfuls of native 
growths, a s( n'teb (tf prain\‘ or savanna; no eompo- 
silion, no artistic wholes, no logical s<‘(|nene(\ yet all 
^'ilal ami r<‘al; jets of warm Iif(‘ that slioot and play 
ovm* lh<‘ suiTnee of <‘onl(miporary Ameri<‘a, and that 
the poi't us(‘s ns IIk' shdf out of whi<*li to weave the 
song of himself. 

'This simph' aggn^gating or ealalogning style as 
it 1ms been ealI(Ml, and whudi ofhm occurs in the 
” lauives,** has been much erilieised, but it seems to 
me* in perfect keeping in a work that does not aim 



of a nuur.s lifr aiui c’iuirac'it'r io iiotwani soriirs and 
and to ,n|io\v how alt nntnro tmnls inwanl In 
him and ho outward to it. Wlntman shnwtT.s Ihn 
cUmu'ids of Anu'rit'an lilV upon his roatltT tmlih so 
lo.s|)<‘ak» his mind is d rota died with thmin InU inner 
fi^roups ilunn into pattorus to tiokir his sonso of 
form. It; is (‘har|^o»l that his mothod is itnirtisii4\ 
ami it is so in a scms(\ hut it is tho Whitman art, 
ami has its own vnluo in his wiirk. < hilv tho artist 
inslimd. ooultl proinjd to tins sutsession of oim Um^ 
geme wor<l painting. 

Ihit this is not tho way of tfu* gnsit artists. Xta 
Imt it is \Y!\itman's way, ami llu'so things havo a 
certain arlislir vahm in his wf>rk, a wtn‘k I lint pro* 
fc^sscHlly niins to tyjafy his ounntry and tiinos, tho 
vahio of multitmlo, pro<s*ssions, mass nnnsnm'nts, 
and ilio galhoring togtdhor of tdtntnmis and ft>n*os 
from wido arous. 


Kill 

Wlutiimu's rcdntion to art, tlnau in priinnrv and 
fundamontuk just as«his rcdatious ti» ndigi<nn to 
oullurcs to polili(*s, t<i dofmaemn*, aro primary and 
fundamentak thnmgh his onndiou, his soul, and 
not merely through his tools. Ids inttdhsd. Uis 
artistic* eonseience is cpiiokly rcneitlod to any s<*nrch« 
ing impiiry. It is scsai in his purpetso to csmv<‘y 

his inesSaiTO h v mu I itultr*i'»#auuj #»r* iiw 


thon^^lil and nu'anin/^ an* c‘nv(‘loi)tal in Iiis (Towdod, 
(•on(‘r(‘l<% and oi’lf'u lurhidcail pagrs, as snoncc Is 
(‘nv(*l(»pc<l in nalnn*. Il<* lias n profound <'tlii(\ 
a j)rofound nu‘laphysi(‘, Iml Ihoy are not fornm- 
IIk'V ar(‘ vital in his png(\s as hearing or 
oyi'sighl. 

Wliitnuni sludital tdh'ets, and shaped his means • 
to his ('ud, \V(Mghing vahu*s and suhordinaling parts* 
as t>nly th(‘ gn‘al artist <ltK‘s, He knew the })o\ver 
of words as ftnv luu»w ilami; he knew the value of 
vista, ])(‘rspt*elivt% vanishing lights and lines, lie 
kmnv h(»w to make his words itch at your ears till 
you understood tlumi; how to fold up and pul away 
in his sentenetss mi'miings, glimpses, that did not 
al llrsl rev(‘nl tht‘mselv(‘s. It is ordy the work of 
the gr(‘nl en'alive artist that is pervaded by will, 
and that (‘mnnal(*s dire(‘lly and inevitably from the 
))ersonaIily of tin* man Jiimsi'lh As a man and an 
AiiH'ric’an, WInImnn is as closely related to his 
work as /hlsehylus to his, or Dante to his. 'Phis is 
always a supnaiu' test, the (doseness and vitality 
of the relntiim of a man to his work, (knild any 
one else linvt* done it ? Is it the general intelligcmee 
that .speaks, the eulture and refinement of the age? 
or have wc a n<*w revelation of life, a new mind 
and soul ? l(‘ss(‘r jiocds sustain only a secondary 
relation io lladr works. It is other poets, oilier 
flu* ftu* v#‘lu»n1w fill* frifms. thnf: 


as lit' cuus uu'ui, iiu’ inn* utuvin|^ t'luis tu st'ii- 
h'utvs, Iht' ItMist* tlirt'atls (»f tlu* tniravt'Itsl 

t)r \iukaiiln! (hrt'utls ain! fnn‘^<*s, an* all wall taai- 
sitlrro(l> nii<l uiv oiu* phast* Itts arL lit* stacks his 
('llVcts llms. 

Ilis tat'lhtal Is uitlitvat* alU’garit’ak and tdlipllt'al 
lt> an innisiial nftt'n u tairitnis snspt'usuai 

and wllliholtlin^ in a staltaiu'nk a %ng‘‘:t‘s!iv<' inanin-* 
ploloncss, htilli i‘nds id Ins tlnaiidit, us ii h'ft 

in llu' air; sot\n'linn*s llu* stil>Hlunli\i\ sumatimt'S 
the noininalivt', is wantiiii^, and all for a ptir]>oso. 
'^Phc pnot SDtnt'wht'ru spunks uf his nitununv as 
^‘prnpluMir suruunis.** d'hu pmphutir tdiMmail is 
rarely ahsenl* tliu vniiv of mn' i’ning in the wilder- 
ness, only it is a mure Juiaind and reassuring cry 
than we are usetl to iii prupht'ey. The fuHhright- 
ness of iiilerunee, the projc'eliI<‘ furet* of expressiim, 
the eonslanl appt'al to tmseen laws and junvers of 
live great jvropht'lit* souls, is hiwe, 

Whitman is pivelie in the saint' way in whieh he 
is deinoernlie, in the sanu* way in whieh he is re- 
Hgkms, or Amerleuu, or modern, ntd hy word 
merely, hut hy deetl; nol hy the extrinsie, hut hy the 
intrinsic; not hy art, hnt hy life. 

I am never tired of saying that to put grc»at ptw- 
soiuil (|ualilit'H in a poem, or otlier lihwary wtvrk, ivot 
formulated or (Uda<*li(*ally stated, hut in tone, man- 
ner, attitude, breadth of view, love, cluiriiy, good 



So j)iil, lluy uro a possossiou to (,]ie race forever; 
tln'V gn)W aii<l hear IVuil: ])ereuiually, like the /:>;rass 
and the lixavs. And sliall it he said that the poet 
who does this has no worthy art? 

XIV 

N('arly all modern arliheial ]>r()diiets, when com- 
pared wilh lh(' aneicait, an^ eharacUTized hy p;reuler 
mechanical linish and precision, ('an we say, there- 
fore, lluy ar<* mon* a.rlistic? Is a ^old coin of the 
time of Pcri(‘l<‘s, so riuh' and siinphs less artistic 
than the ('lahorale coins of onr own day? Is Jap- 
anese pottery, llu* /^lazin^ oflcn ra/^/j^ed and uneven, 
less artislh* lhan the highly tinished work of the 
moderns ? 

Ar<^ \v(^ (pnl(' sure, afl<‘r all, that what we call 
“arlisli<' forin'' is in any high or fundamental sense 
arlislie? Ar<' llu' jnveise, Ihe regular, the mea- 
sured, llu» linisli(‘<l, Ihe symmetrical, indisj)cnsahlc 
to our eoiKU'plion of art? If reguhir extrinsic! form 
and m<*usur(' and ])roporlion an* nec(*ssury elements 
of Ihe arlislie, Ihen gc'oiiietrical flower-heds, and 
trees sc^l in rows or trained to some fancy pattern, 
ought to ph'ase the arlist. But do they? If we look 
for ihe artistic in tlu'se things, then Addison is a 
greah'r artist lhan Shakespe^an*. Dr. Johnson says, 

Addison speaks the language of poets, and Shake- 
yijeare of mem” Whi(‘h is realD the most artistic ? 



troul Uie liuiut. 

^reiuiy.soii's fmilih’ss fortii and finish an* not what 
sUunp him a groul uiiisl. Hr wonhl un (huihl he 
glad to g(*l rid of I ham if lu* could* al Icnsi !:(» k(vp 
llu*m in ahoyatu’c and mak(' I hem less obtrusive; 
he would giv(* nnylhiiig for th<* fnHslonn nieim^ss, 
and wildness of ishakespeure. But he is not e<|unl 
io these things. 'Hu' etillurc*, llie n'tinenumt, the 
precision (»f a correct and tm*<‘luuucut age have* sunk 
lot) deeply into his st>ul. lit* has not tin* (‘oiirage 
or the spring to let hiiust*ir go as Shuk(*spt*ure did. 
Tennyson, too, Hpt*akH tin* languagt* of pot*ts, and 
not of men; he savors td the Uovvt'r gard(*n, and not 
of tlie forest. Tennyson knt>ws that he is an artist. 
Shakespeare, apparently, m*vt*r hud sneh a tht)ught; 
he is intent sol(*ly upon holding tin* mirror up to 
nature. ''IVnuyson lived in an age of (‘ritieism, and 
when the poets lovi*d pot'trv mor<* than th(*y tlid 
life and things; Shakespeare, in a more virile lime, 
and in '‘the full stream of the worhL" 

“Leaves of (Jrass” is nt)t self advertised its a 
work of art. 'Flu* author had no thought that you 
should lay down his hook and say, “ What a gr(*at 
artist!'* “What a master workman!" lie* would 
rather you slu)uld say, *' What a great man 1" '* What 
a loving comrade !" ‘'What a real d(*mot*rair' 
“What a healing and helpful force!" lie would not 
have you admire his poetry: he would Imve v»)U 



filled witli lh('. I)reulh of a lunv and larger and saner 
life; lu' would he a ieaelier and trainer of men. 

'.riu^ love of the precise, the exact., the ineiliodical, 
is <‘haract(‘ristic* of an ajjje of machinery, of a com- 
mercial and induslrlal a|j^c lik<^ ours, 'niese things 
are nulisjxnisahle iu the mill and connlin^-liouse, 
hut why should we iiisist upon them iu poetry? 
Why should w(‘ cling to an arbitrary form like tluv 
sonnet ? Why should w<‘ insist U])ou a perfect rhyme, 
as if it was a cog in a wheel ? Why not allow and 
even wek'ome tlu^ fivedom of half-rhymes, or sug- 
gestive rhymes? Why, anyway, fold hacik a sen- 
tence or idt‘a to get it into a prescribed arbitrary 
fonn ? Why should we <‘all (his verse4ink(‘nng and 
verse-shaping art, when it is only arlilurP Why 
should we call ihe nuin who makes one pretty coii- 
eeit rliyme with anolher pnM ty conceit an artist, and 
(hmy lh(‘ hTni to llu' man whose sentences pair with 
great laws and for(*<\s ? 

Of course it is much easier for a poet to use the 
regular V('rse forms aud vtu’se language than it is to 
<lisp(nis(' wilh them; that is, a much less poetic cap- 
ital is recjiiinnl in th(‘ former ease than in the latter, 
''rhe st(K‘k forms and the sto(‘k language count for 
a good deal. A very small amount of original talent 
rtiay cut (piitcan imposing figure in the robes of the 
gnuit masi(n\s, Ueepure Ihe poet to divest lumself 
of them, aud to sneak in the language of men and 



‘VVlutniau was afraid of wlial lu‘ <*allr(l llu' Ix auly 
dis('aso. lie lhon<!:lil a pool of lla* (Inst ordta- should 
1)(^ sparing of lh(* dins*! us<* (if I ho iK^atitifid, as Na- 
iuro hcrsolf is. Uis aim should hi' larfj^t'r, and Ix'auly 
slumld fidlow and lud Usiih 'Tlu' potd slunild md. 
say ii) himsoir, < \um‘, I will inaki* sotuidhin^ Ixaui * 
tifid," hut rullu'r “ I will tiiako siumdluni^; tnu*, auil 
(juu'koninfi;, and lunvorful. I will lud drt'ss iny 
verse up in hut' words am! pn'Ily famm's, hii( I will 
brealhi' into it llu' ji^ril and foroi* and a<lh('siv(‘iuvss 
of real things." Ih'auly is llu* flowi'riiif^ of lih' and 
foeun(Hly» and it inusl havt* dia'p rool in llu' non- 
beaulifuk 

Beauly» as Ihe mashw knows it, is a spirit and 
not an adornnu'ut. It is no! UH'relv akin h> flowers 
and gems and rainlxavs: il is akin io tlu' Aik 
Looking ihrough his eyc's, ytni shall set' it in the 
rude and Ihe savage ulscu in ro(‘ks ami dt'st'rls ami 
mountains, in tin* eornmon as well as in tlu‘ ran*, 
in wriukh'd ag(* ns wt'll as in rosy youlh. 

"Hie nond)(‘a.uliful holds tin* world logetlu‘r, la>hls 
life togella*!* and notirisln*s it, niort* than tin* Ix'au** 
iiful. Nature is beautiful betaiuse slu* is st> mueh 
else first, - - - yes, and last, ami all the time. 

“For the roughness of the t*arih and of innn eneloses as 
mueh as Itu* tlelieates td the (airlh ruul of man, 
And nothing entlurt*s but tierstjtud (UialitieH.‘* 



more i)m*i()us and lonu* than any special bcanties 
we may (‘haiK^e to find llnav, — llowers, perfumes, 

^iunsels, soniel.hing that wc cannot do without, 

though we can do wllhout these? Is it health, life, 
•|)()wer, or wliat is it ? 

Whatever' it is, it is somelliing analogous to this 
that we get in Wliilnuin, There is little in his 
“Leaves" lhat one would care to (piote for its mere 
beauty, though this (‘lenumt is there also. One 
may pluck a flow<‘r lua’e and there in liis rugged 
landscape', as in any other; but the (lowers are al- 
ways by Iht' way, and nc'ver (he main matter. We 
should not miss Iheni if th(*y wer(‘ not there. What 
delighls and iuvigorah'S us is in Ihe air, and in the 
look of I lungs. Th(' (lowi'rs are like our wild blos- 
soms growing und(*r great trees or amid rocks, 
never Ihe eam<*llia, or tulxu-ose of the garden or hot- 
house, sonu'lhing rude and hra(*ing is always 
]U’('s<‘nt, always a hn^ath of tlie untamed and abori- 
ginal. 

Whitman’s work gives n'sulls, and never pro- 
cesses. '’I'lu're is no n'turu of llu' mind npon itself; 
it deseimds const ant ly ujxui things, pensons, reali- 
ties. It is a rushing slrc'um vvlu'c‘h will not stop to 
be analy/.ed. It has Ixmui nrgi'd that Whitinan does 
not give the jmri'ly inh'lleeiual .satisfaction that 
woiihl seem \o he warranted hy his menial grasp 
and peiu'tralion. No, nor the a'sthelic satisfaction 



VYcU, »)(* (11(1 not [>num.s(* sanMa«’iinn ui niiyuiin^>f, 
Imt only to pul us <»n llu* road to safiN|'a<’lion. Ilis 
book, ho says, is not a “pHn! h'ssotu*' but it l(‘ls 
down llio bars to a good h'ssim, aiul that to ainotlua\ 
iuul ovory ono to nuotlior still. 

l^d, nu‘ r(‘p(Nit that tlu* sharp, distinol inloll(’(’tuiil 
nolo - llu* iioti* of culturo, books, clubs, etc., suc’h 
as \v(' got from so many uunlcru \vril('rs, yoti will 
not got from Whitiuan. In iny opinion, tin* not(‘ 
ho sounds is d<H‘por and ladtcr Ihuu that. It has 
boon chargtsl by uu uiifrioudly c’ritio (hut he strikes 
lower than tlu' inlolUn'b If it is meant by this that 
ho tnisHos llm iulc^llts'l, it is luit true; he stinuilalc's 
tlio inlolh'el ns few ptu’ls tlo. lb* strikes ItnvtT 
hocause he strikes farther. He muuuIs the imte 
of ('haraeter, personality, volilinii. the noit* td pro- 
ph(H‘y, of d<auo(’rn(*y, and of lc»vt*. lb* s<'c*ms uie- 
inU‘lle('(ual to an abnormally inb*ll(*elnal age*; he 
seems uupo(*lie to a tasft* formed upon ptieli(* tub 
bits; lu' setans irreligiuns to standards foundtsl 
li])on the old mo(l(*ls of devotitmal piety; ht* stsaus 
disordc^rly, iiu’oheretd to all pt*t{v tliund» and On 
ger measurements. In his itleus and eonvii'tions, 
Whitman was a modern of the mt»d(*rns; yet in his 
type, his iasl<*s, his fiindaim^ntal make tip, lu* was 
primitive, of an (suiier rm*(' and agi*. Indore, as 
Kmerson Hugg(*.sts, the gods had (Hit Man np iutt) 
men, with spcsaal tah'uts of om* kind or another. 



Take any of Whitman’s irregular-flowing lines, 
and clip and trim them, and compress them into 
artificial verse forms, and what have we gained to 
make up for what we have lost? Take his lines 
called “Reconciliation,” for instance: — 

“Word over all beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war aud all its deeds of carnage must in 
time be utterly lost. 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world; 
For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead ; 
I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin — 
I draw near, 

Bend down, and touch lightly with my lips the white face 
in the coffin.” 

Or take his poem called “ Old Ireland : ” — 

“Far hence amid an isle of wondrous beauty, 

Crouching over a grave an ancient sorrowful mother, 
Once a queen, now lean and tatter’d, seated on the ground. 
Her old white hair drooping, dishevel’d, round her shoul- 
ders, 

At her feet fallen an unused royal harp, 

Long silent, she, too, long silent, mourning her shrouded 
hope and heir, 

Of all the earth her heart most full of sorrow because 
most full of love. 


153 



Yim nml orouoh lh<*rr ni^ on llu‘ odUl gnmuti with 

fon'lH'at! h(‘hv(‘cMi yiuir Iuh'c’m. 

Oh, you iu'cmI not sit IIutc voilM in your old hair so 

(llHlu'Vl'l’d* 

h'or ktiow \'ou llu* one you iriouni is not in that 
It was an illusion; tin' son you lov<*d was luH ronlly <lnnh 
11u‘ Lord is not doad» he is ristni again young and strong 
in anotluT rouutrv. 

Kvon wliih' you W(*|)t tla’n^ by your fallon hnr]) l>y the 
gravo, 

What you wopt for was traiislatod, pass'd from thr grave, 
The winds favor’d au«l the sen suird it* 

And now witli rosy and lunv hhitid, 

Moves io-day in a now {‘otuitry.” 

Or take these Hues froni ''(’hildreu of Adam*/* •» 

*M heard you solemn swet*l pipes of the organ as last Sun- 
<lay morn I pass’d tin* ehureli, 

Winds of autumn, as I wulkM tlie woods at <lusk I Inniril 
your long-slrc'lehM sighs up ulnae so mournful, 
Iheard the perfect I laltau tenor singiugat the (ipera, I lu unl 
tlie sojirauo in tin' midst of thequartet singing; 
Heart of my love I you, too, ! Iieanl murmuring low 
through one of the wrists ar<mnd my head. 

Heard the pulse of you, when all was still, ringing little 
bells last rughl under my ear.’* 

Put HU(‘h ihing.s as tIu‘S(\ or in fael any of I be potuus, 
in rhymed and meaHurcnl viu'se, mnl vou Inughltm a 
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ciiiuiingly devised; bui we lose just, wliat the poet 
wanted to preserve at all luizards, — vista, uneon- 
straint, the eH'cet of llie freiveareerin^ forces of 
nature. 

1 always tliiidc of a rt'^ulalioii verse form as* a 
kind of corset which does not much disguise a good 
ligure, though it certainly liaiupers it, and which is 
a great help to a. ])oor figure. It covers up defi- 
ci(uici(\s, and it restrains exuberances. A personality 
like Whitman <*a,n wear it with ease and grace, as 
may bt*. secai in a lew of his minor poems, but for 
my part 1 like him best wilhoui it. 

xvn 

ITow wt'll we know tlie language of llie (*onvcn- 
tional poelic! In this lang\iage, the language of 
Tiine haillis of <‘urrent p(>(‘try, the wind eomes up 
out of llie soulh and kiss(‘s the rose's erimsou 
mouth, or it comes out of llie wood and rumples 
tlie l>oi>py's hood. Morning eoine.s in glistening 
sandals, and Ikt footstc'ps are jeweled with flowers. 
Kverylhing is bede(*ked and bejewt'led. Nothing 
is truly S(‘en or (nily n‘porl(*d. It is an attempt to 
paint ihe world bemilifuL It is not beauHful ns it 
is, and we must d(*ck it out in (lie colors of the 
famy. Now, 1 do not want (he world ])ainted for 
me. I want llu' grass gr(‘<‘n or hrown, as the Cfise 
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podi(' (‘la}>tra|>. What I waul is In sre llu'sc things 
spin around a thonghl, t>r iloat on Iho tninvui of 
am oinolioii, its llu'v jihvjiys do in road pnotrv. 

BoJiuly adwiiys follows, iwwv h'juis tho groat 
pool. It aris<‘s out of iho inlt*n«»r Mihsliinoo aind 
.slrnotnro of Ids work, liko tlu* hl‘»oin of lu‘adlli in 
the (‘h('oks. The young pool lliinks U) win 
by diro(‘t auid porsisUad wooing of tior. lit* hais not 
loairnod yot tluil ,slio <n>nu*s tiusouglit to tlu‘ Iruthfuk 
the bnivo, Iho lu‘roio. Lot him think sonio groait 
thought, oxporionoo somo imhlo iniptds(\ givo him- 
self with lovo to lifo and r(*nlily about him, and 
Beauty is adroady his. Slu' is tlio^ rcnvnrd tjf noble 
deeds. 

xvm 

The modorri slandiird in airt is bot'orning more 
and more what luis lavn (*nllod tin* ontiou of the 
chanicterislio, as dislinguislu'd from I lie (Look or 
dassie oanon <»f formal boauty. It is this (‘anon, us 
Brofessor Triggs snggc'sts, that wo an* to apply to 
Whitman. Dr. Johnson had it in mind vvhon ho 
wrote thus of Shaki*sp(‘aro : 

‘*The work of a (‘orrod and n'gulur vvritc'r is a 
garden a(*(*uraL(*ly formed and dilig(*ntly plnnt<*d, 
varied with slnuh's and scrnlod with flowi'rs: the 
composition of Shakesp(»are is a fon*st in whioh 
oaks extend their l)ranohos, and piin‘s tower in tin? 



bles, and sometimes giving slielter to myrtles and to 
roses ; filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratify- 
ing the mind with endless diversity.” 

Classic; art liolds to (‘crtain fixed standards ; it 
sec^ks formal Ix^aiity; it holds to ordcn* and propor- 
tion in external ])arLs; its ideal of natural beauty is 
tlui wc^ll-ordered ])a.rk or grove or llower-giirden. It 
has a Iiorror of the wild and savage. Mountains 
and forests, and tempc\sts and seas, filled the classic 
mind with terror. Not so with the modern roman- 
tic mind, which finds its best stimulus and delight 
in five, mdiam])t‘ird nature. It lovc's the; element of 
mystery and the sugge^stiou of uneonirollable power. 
The modern mind has a sense of the vast, the in- 
finite, that the (Jreek laid not, and it is drawn by 
informal beauty more tluin by the formal. 

XIX 

It is urgc^l against Whitman that he brings us 
the materials of ])oelry, Imi not poetry; he brings 
us the marble block, but not the statue; or he 
l)rings us the brick and mortar, but not the house. 
I'alse or sujxM’licinl analogies mislead us. Poetry 
is not something ma<le; it is sonu'thing grown, it 
is a vital nnion of llu^ fact and Ihe s])irit. If the 
verse awakcuis in us the poelie thrill, the material, 
wliutc'ver it he, must have been toiuhcal with the 
transforming S[>irit of pot'sy. Why does Whitman's 



torinl of poolry in lln' S(Mi.s(‘ (hat lie may hriiig (ho 
raw material of a ^ol<l eoia; llu* slamp aiul form 
you give it does not add lo its val\U‘, It is dotihlful 
if any of Whitman’s iilU‘rane(‘S eoiild ht' \vork<'d up 
into wliat is calh'd ])o(‘lrv witlnml a disliii<'( loss 
of poelie value. What lluw would gain in finish 
they would lose in sngg('s(iv<au‘ss. 'This wonl “s\ig- 
gesliveness” alVords one of tin* k<ws to Wliilrnan. 
The ohjec’tiou lo him I hav(‘ bt^ai (‘onsid(‘ring 
arises from the failure of llieerilic* to see and appre- 
ciatc his avowed ))urp(^se mak<* his page fruit- 
ful in poetie suggestion, ratiu'r than in samples of 
pooLie elahoralion, “I finish no sp(‘eimeus," he 
says. “I shower tlnan by exliauslless laws, fn'sh 
and modern eontinuully, as Nature do(*s.” Ih^ is 
quite eontent if he awaken the i)neti(‘ emotion with- 
out at all salisfying it. He would havt' you mon* 
eager and hungry for pot*try wlnai you had fiuish(‘d 
with him than when yoti lu'gatu lb* brings the 
poelie stimulus, and brings it in fulhu' numsun* than 
any eontemporary poet; and Ibis is<mough for him. 

An emiiient musieiau an<l eompostu’, tlu' late Dr. 
Uitter, told me that rending ‘M.enves of (irass*’ 
excited him to eompt^silion as no other po('trv <Ud. 
Tennyson left liim passive and eold, but Whilmaii 
set his fingers in motion at oma'*. In* was so fruit- 
ful in themes, so suggestive* of new harmonies and 





iji' iiu. iiuiih, iiuu iciL Ills rccuicr 

to follow llioin u}>. Tliis is exat*ily wlia;l; Whitman 
wanted to do. It doliiies his attitude toward poetry, 
toward philosophy, toward religion, - — to sii^i^est 
and set ^oin^, to arouse: niianswerahle (jiiestioiis, 
and to l)rac<* you to meet lliem; to hriti^ the ma- 
terials of ])oc'try, if you will have it so, and leave 
you to make Ihe pix'in: to start trains of thought, 
and h'ave you i<> pursue tlu' flight alone. Not a 
thinker, s<‘veral erilies have ur^(‘d; no, hut tlie 
cause of lhou/i,*ht in oIIum’s to an tmwonted degree. 
“Whether you agree with him or not,” says an 
Australian (‘ssayist, “he will sling you into such an 
anguish of thought as must in ihe end Vie hene- 
Ileial.” It inatt(n*s lillh' to him wlu'lluM* or not you 
agree with him; wluit is imporlant is, tluit you 
should Ihink ilu' mailer out for yourself. He pur- 
posely avoids luanming you in hy his eomhisions; 
h<‘ wouhl It^ad you in no dirc*eliou hut your own. 
•‘Once mor<‘ I (harge you give play to your self. 
I eharg(' you l(‘a,v(' all fria*, as 1 have left «ill free.” 

No thouglil, no ])hilosophy, no music, no pcx'try, 
in his ]>ag(*s; no, it is all ehara<‘ter, impulse, emo- 
tion, suggi'slion. But I he' Inn* re'aeh'r of him exp('- 
rie'iiee's all llu'si' things: he linds in his ])ages, if he 
knows how to look feir il, a profound metaphysic, 
a iirofonnd elhic\ a jirofemnd jesthelie; a theory 
of art and po<‘l ry which is never staled, hut only 


{^ood iiiid evil ; a view of ohana'ler inid cooducl; ii 
theory of Ihe slule and of polilics, of Hu* rolalioii 
of the Hexes, eU*,, to ‘.’(ive amjile i\>od fur Ihoii^dil 
and speeulalioiu Ih'/tc'lian philijsopliy is in I1 h‘ 
(yeaves'' as vilal as I lit' rt'd eorpnseltvs in (lu' Idood, 
so much is implit'd dial is inH slaletl, lad only snjj^« 
^esU'd, as in Nalun' herself, d'he really \asl erinli- 
lion of lli(* work is adroitly e<»n<‘eale(K hithh'U lik<‘ 
its pliilosopliy, as a Ins* liith's its roots. Ht'ath'rs 
should not netsl to lu* told that* in the rt'^ion of art 
as of religion, tnenlalily is ikjI tirst, hut spiritnulity, 
personality, imagination; and that wt' do not ex« 
peat a j)oerH thoughts to li<‘ tipon his pag(‘s lik(^ 
boulders in the fl<‘ltk but ratln'r to sln)W tlu'ir pre- 
sence like elenuaUs in tlu' soil. 

‘*Love-bu(Ls, put before you and w ithin yon, w“ho(*ver you 
are, 

Buds to be unfoldtsl on tin' oltl tc'rms, 

If you bring Ihe warmth of the .sun to them, they will open, 
and bring form, color, perfuiiu* tt» you, 

If you heeorne the aliment imtl (lit* wc't, tliey will hts'ouit* 
flowers, fruits, tall l)rauelu*s {ind tret*s.’' 

The early n^eords and sacTed l»o«jks of most p(‘o». 
pies contain \vhal is called ihe mai<'rials of poetry. 
The Bible is full of sueh inab'rials. ICnglish liit'ra- 
turc shows many attempts It) work this maierinl up 
into oof'ti'v. hut iilvv’jrvM wtfh ii 


nuido 1.0 coven* inon^ snrfuce, or it is iiiixed with 
some base nu'lal. A reennit English peel has at- 
lcnipl(*<I to work up lli(‘ New "re^slament records 
into j)oelry, and the r(\sull. is Tor the most part a 
lluin windy dilnlioii of llu* orio-inal. If the record 
or l('jLj;tmd is full of su^^(\slion, llial is (Miong’h; 

to cluboraU* il, and d(‘ck it out in poetic (luery with- 
out loss of po(‘lic valu(\ is next to impossible. 

1 \) nu‘ llu‘ Ardiuriau U‘gends as llicy are pjiveii in 
the old books are' more poelic, rtiore^ stimulalin^ to 
the imaf>;inaliotu than they are after they have ^*ouc 
through Die ven'bal upliolsl(‘ring and polishing of 
such a po(‘t as Swiulmrne' or evenv 'IVimysou. I'hese 
poe^ts ad<l litth' but words and flowen-s of fa.ucy, 
and the heroic siitipUciiy of the original is quite 
destroyed. 

XX 

No (‘rilic of r(‘pul(‘ has Ix'cn more pus^yJed and 
mishnl by Ihis unwroughl character of our jmet’s 
verst* (luni Mr. Edmund (losse, the l.ondon poet 
and (‘ssayist. Mr. (losst* finds Wlntman only a ])o- 
Itmiiid or possiblt* p(H*( ; his work is literature in the 
condition of protoplasm, lit* is a makt'r of poems 
in stihtlion; tin* slruclural change which .should 
hnvt* crvs!alli/.(*d his fluid and tt*t*ming pag(*s into 
ftu*ms of art never came. !l tloes not octmr to Mr. 
(losst* to iruiuire wht'llu'r or not something like this 

tua luiviv !»iv|vt.L Hh' 



as Mr. ()i(>ss(' says, now, alti'r iorly ycNirs, shows no 
si^u of (loclining. IN^rliaps it W 4 is a. lar^(\ fmsh 
supply (h‘ poolio yoiist lliat llu‘ pn('l r<*ally sou^^bl to 
hrin/j^ tis. llndouhlodly Whilnuiu aimed lo his 
work just iliis (Iiiid, g<‘n(‘raliv(‘ ([tialily, lo pul inlo it 
the very basic* <‘l(Mn(*nls of lih* ilscdf. fh* iVarc'd lh<^ 
“structural (‘han^c*" to wludi Mr. (Josst* n‘f<‘rs; 
knew it was more or l<\ss a from life to dc'alh : 

the cell and not ilic crystal; the leaf of ^rass, and 
not the |j^cm, is the (y[H* of his s(‘nlenct*.s. Ih* .saca-i- 
ficed fixed form; al)ove all, did h<* slop short of lluit 
oonscioiis intellectual elahoraliou so characic'rislic 
of later poetry, the bc'IUu’ to ^ivc* lh<* imprc'ssioa 
and [lie stimulus of cn^alivc* c*l(*m<*iilal power. It is 
not to the ]>oint to ur^e that this is not llu* uu'lhod or 
aim of other poels; that otlu*rs have* uscnl the fixed 
forms, aud found them pluslu* and vital iu Iluar 
liaiuls. It was Wliilmun’s (dm; llu'sc* wt'n* the ef- 
feels he sought. 1 lluiik heyoud do\il>t I hat lu' gives 
VIS the im])ression of sound lung dymunic', some- 
thing akin lo the vitjd fon^es of the organic' world, 
nmeh more disiinelly and fully iluiu any other poet 
who has livc'cL 

Whitman always aimed lo nniki* his rt*adc*r an 
active parlnc'r with him in his poc'lic’ enU'rprise. 
“ I sc'c'k Ic'ss," hc' says, “ lo state or display any Ihc'un* 
or Ihoughl, and more lo bring you, rc'udc'r, into (lu* 
atmosphc'rc* of the theme or Ihoudit, there to pur- 



Mr, (Jossc' in a Hl.l.lo allc^^ory. “Every reader who 
comes lo Wliilniand' lu' says, starts upon an expe- 
dition to tlu' virf^in fon/st. lie mnst take Iiis con- 
veni(‘iu‘es with him. He will make of the excursion 
what his own s|)irit dielales. [We p;<‘nera]ly do, in 
such ease's, Mr, (Jo.sse.j 'riu're are solitudes, fresh 
air, rough landseapt', and a w('U of waler, but if he 
wislies to enjoy the. latU'r he innst; bring his own 
cup with him." 'idiis ])hase of Whilman’s work has 
nev(‘r been more ch'arly delined. Mr. CJossc utters 
it as an advt'rse enlicism. It is true ex])osition, how- 
ever we lak(' it, what wt' get out of Whitman d('j)ends 
so larg(*ly upon what we l)ring to liim. Readers 
will not all gt'l the same. We do not all get the same 
out of a w'alk or a niounlain climb. We get out of 
him iiv pro])orliou to the sympalhelie and inlerpre- 
tative pow<'r of our own spirits. Have yon the brood- 
ing, warming, vivifying mo(lu'r-mind ? That vague, 
elusive, iueomnu'nsurahle somethinginlhe Leaves" 
that led Symonds lo say Unit lalking about Whitman 
was like talking about the universe, ™ that seems 
to ehnlleng<* our pursuit and (h'finilion, that takes 
(»n so many dinVn'ut aspe<*ls to so many dith'reiit 
minds, it sca'ins lo la' this that has h'd Mr. (losse 
to pc'rsuadi' himst'lf that lla're is no real Walt Whit- 
man, IH) man whom we (*an lake, as we take any 
ollu'r figun' in liieralun', as an “entity of positive 
value and definite ehanu'lerisUeH," hut a mere nuiss 


pression of whal('V(M’ mood approjK'lu's il. Hl(*v(*n- 
son (Inds a Slovcaison in it, Mr. vSviuoiuis finds a 
Symoiuls, Knun’son finds an MnH'rson, «*[<*. 'I'nily 
may onr poi^t say, “ I conlain niulli(nd<\s.” In what, 
oilier poet do (hes(^ nu*n, or ollu‘rs liki‘ (hmn, fiu<l 
t hem sol v(\s ? 

Whitman was a powtn’ful solvimt uiidouhh'dly. 
lie never hardens iuh) anvllun^ lilv<‘ a systmn, or 
into mere inlelleetual propositions. ( )n(' of his own 
phrases, *Mhe fluid ainl swnllowiufif soulf' is de- 
HCTiptive. of this trail of Iiim. One source of his 
eharm is, that eaeli sec^ some phase of oursedves 
in liim, as Mr. (Josse suf>:i»;(‘sts, ;\l)ove all things 
is he potential and indienlive, hard of " flowing 
mouth ami indu'ative hand.** In his ** Inserlplious*’ 
he says : ~ 

*‘I am a man who, sauntering along witliout fully Hto]w 
ping, (urns a casual look upon you and tlum averts 
his face, 

I.eaving it to you to provt* and define it, 

Expcclirig the main liiings from you.'* 

This witliholiling and linlf-nYC'Hed glam’ing, then, 
on the part of the |)oel, is deliherati* and inlo 

the S(‘heme of the work. Mr. (Josse would have 
shown himself a sounder (tiUi* lunl hi' peuetrnitsl 
the poet’s purpose in this respeid, and shown 
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precedent, but when it violates its own principle, 
when it is not consistent with itself, when it hath 
not eyes to see, or ears to hear, or hands to reach 
what hes within its own sphere. Art, in the plastic 
realms of written language, may set its mind upon 
elaboration, upon structural finish and proportion, 
upon exact forms and compensations, as in archi- 
tecture, or it may set its mind upon suggestion, 
indirection, and the flowing, changing forms of or- 
ganic nature. It is as much art in the one case as 
in the other. To get rid of all visible artifice is, of 
course, the great thing in both cases. There is so 
little apparent artifice in Whitman’s case that he 
has been accused of being entirely without art, and 
of throwing his matter together in a haphazard 
way, — without thought, without selection,” with- 
out “composition, evolution, vertebration of style,” 
says Mr. Gosse. Yet his work more than holds its 
own in a field where these things alone are supposed 
to insure success. Whitman covers up his processes 
well, and knows how to hit his mark without seem- 
ing to take aim. The verdicts upon him are mainly 
contradictory, because each critic only takes in a 
part of his scheme. Mr. Stedman finds him a form- 
alist. Mr. Gosse finds in him a negation of all form. 
The London critic says he is without thought. A 
Boston critic speaks of what he happily calls the 
165 
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piilscH tlial; lifl and sway ^r<‘al niassts of <*oncr('l<‘ 
facLs and incick'nls. Whilman kiunv from flu* si art 
tluitlic' would j>uzzIiNmd haflU' his crilios, and wonhl 
escape from (Ik'Ui likt' air vvlnai llnw f<'l(. inosl sure 
they liad Iiiin in llu'ir v(‘rl)al luds. So it has Ikmmi 
from llie lirst, ainl so it eontimuvs lo 1 k\ Willioul. oiu^ 
tiling, lie says, it is us(‘I(*ss lo read him; and of whal; 
that one thing muslfnl is, h<‘ giv(\s only the vagn<‘st 
hint, only a ‘\signi(iea,nt look." 

XXI 

I may here notice two ohji'ction.s to Whitman 
urged by Mr. Sledman, a critic* for whose* opinion 
I have great respect, and a man for whom I have a 
genuine a(re(‘lion. With all his housl<*d luH'adlh and 
tolerance, Whilman, says my frit'nd, is narnnv; and 
with all his vaunted (*scap(* from tin* shackl<*s of 
verse form, he is a formalist: his “irregular, man- 
iieristie (‘hant“ is as much at tin* (‘xtn'im* of artifb 
eiality as is the sonnet. Tlusse* c(‘rlaiidy an* faults 
that one does not readily associate with tin* work 
of Whitman. But then I r(*m(*mlK*r that IIh* k'n^neh 
critic*, Scherer, charges Carlyh*, tin* aposlh* of tin* 
gospel of sincerity, with lu*ing insin<’(*rc* and guilty 
of canting alxmt cant. If (’arlyh* is insiiua'n*, 1 
think it very likcdy that Whitman may he narrow 
and hide-bound, ''riiese lliings an* so mu<’h a mat> 


and breadtn, or little and big. Ail earnest, uncom- 
promising men are more or less open to the charge 
of narrowness. A man is narrow when he concen- 
trates himself upon a point; even a cannon-shot is. 
Whitman was narrow in the sense that he was at 
times monotonous; that he sought but few effects, 
that he poured himself out mainly in one channel, 
that he struck chiefly the major chords of life. His 
''' Leaves ’’ do not show a great range of artistic 
motifs. A versatile, many-sided nature he certainly 
was not; a large, broad, tolerant nature he as cer- 
tainly was. He does not assume many and diverse 
forms like a purely artistic talent, sporting with and 
masquerading in all the elements of life, like Shake- 
speare; but in his own proper form, and in his own 
proper person, he gives a sense of vastness and 
power that are unapproached in modern literature. 
He asserts himself uncompromisingly, but he would 
have you do the same. He who spreads a wider 
breast than my own proves the width of my own.” 
“He most honors my style who learns under it to 
destroy the teacher.” His highest hope is to be the 
soil of superior poems. 

Mr. Stedman thinks he detects in the poet a 
partiality for the coarser, commoner elements of our 
humanity over the finer and choicer, — for the 
“ rough ” over the gentleman. But when all things 
have been duly considered, it will be found, I think. 
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persons, \vIu‘r('V('r fotind* nicii arnl woiiuni self- 
jjoised, fully (Hjuippcsl on all sides: 

“I anaouiiet' a indiviiliial, fluid ns Nnluns <‘hust(s 

affecMionnUs eoinpassiduate* fully nnuM, 
lauuouaee a life that shall lu* (*opioits» veluaiieut, spiritual* 
hohir- 

and uuu*h inon^ to (In* sanu' elFc'et* 

“I say nourish a gn*al inteihu't, a fjrnin; 

If 1. have said mi}*lhiiif»; lt» the etmlniry, 1 hereby relrael 

u;* 

Whitman is a fornnilist, just ns evtny nmn who 
has a way <jf his own td saying nud thting iliinf^s, 
no unilLer hoNv nnturul, is a foniudisl: Imt he is not 
a HU(‘kler for form of any sorb He Inis Ins own 
proper form, of eouvsi*, whiidi he rarely tleparls 
from. At one exlnmu* of artilieinlitv Mr. Sletlrnnu 
a[)parently plaees lln* soniu'l. 'This is an arhitrnrv 
form; its rules are inflexible; it is stunethiuji^ eul 
and shaped and Tilled l(»g(dlit‘r after a predt‘i(*r* 
mined paileru, and to this {‘xtmit is nrtilieinl. If 
Whitman’s irregularity was et|unlly studied; if it 
gave us the same stuise of soinelhing eunuitigly 
planned and wrought to a pnrlieular tunl, elipptsl 
here, eurbed there, folded haek in this line, drawn 
ont in that, and ntlaiuing to a csTtaiu mecdianieul 
propiirlion and balaaee as a whohx then there 



siu*u IS nol me case, wtulman am not have, nor 
claim to have, the arcliitcctoiiic power of the great 
coustrucLive poets. lie did not build the lofty 
rhym(\ He ditl not build anything, Htrictly speak- 
ing. He let hiinselF go. He named his book after 
llu^ grass, which makes a <‘ar|)et over the earth, and 
whi(‘h is a sign and a jnvsence rather than a form. 

xxn 

Whitman’s defecis flow out of his great qualities. 
What we miglit ex|)e<‘t from his size, his sense of 
mass and mullilude, would be an o(*casional cum- 
brousness, turgidity, unwieldiness, ineire(‘lualness : 
what we might expei^t from his vivid realism would 
be an occasional ov(‘r- rankness or grossness; from 
his bluntn(\ss, a rudeness; from his passion for 
counlry, a. little sprixul-eagleism; from his masterly 
use of indireelion, oeeusioual ohs(*nrity; from his 
mystic idi'ulifieation of hims(‘lf with what is eom- 
monest, (‘heapest, nearest, a, loueh at limes of llu* 
vulgar and nnworlliy; from his tremendous praeli* 
{•al denioeraey, a. bias at limes toward loo low an 
aviM'agiU from his purpose “to elfuse egotism and 
show it underlying all," may arise a llllle too much 
S('lf-asscrlion. The price paid for his slrenuous- 
n(\ss and earnestness will he a want of humor; his 
del(‘rmiaation to glorify the human body, as Cod 
made it, will bring him in collision with our notions 



orfijarLs an<l Hcls illusi rifMis/’ will n*snlt in his 
excluded from f^ood soeit'ty; his lu'rnit' nudiiy’' 
will he apt. to S(‘t tiu* good duuus lU'lles loll res, all 
a-shiver; his luN'illhful (’oarstnu'-ss aiul godlila* enii- 
dor will pul all llu‘ r<*sp(‘c'lahl(‘ lolk h» (light. 

xxm 

'To say lliai Whitman is a ()o«‘t in umire.ss is true 
williiii (’orlain linuts. If il <*onvtws tlu* iinpnvssioii 
that he is careless or inapl in l!u‘ ust* nf language, 
or that the word is not always (he tit word, (he 
best w'ord, the saying dtuvs him injuslits\ No man 
ever searc'hed nuire diligiMilIy for I he riglit word ■ 
for just ilie right word than did \Vhitiuan. lie 
would wait for days and W(a*ks for tlu' ont» nllinuile 
epithet. How long In* prerssed llu^ language for 
some word or phrase lhat would (*\pri*s.s the sense 
of tlie evening tadl of I hi* rohin, and died without 
the sight! But his language nev<*r old rud(*.s itself. 
It has never stood before I lie mirror, it does not 
conscaously ehidleuge your adtuinilion, il is not oh- 
viously studied, it is ruu'er on dress parade. Ills 
xnatidiless plirasivs seem Hki* eharu'e hits, so mueh 
so that some erities have wondered how lu^lmppeiusl 
to stumhlr upon (hem. His verse is not dressed 
up, heeause it has so few of the urliiieial adjumds 
of poetry, — no finely or stuek on oniaiuent, » 


it boars itself with the freedom and nonchalance of 
a man in his every-day attire. 

But it is always in a measure misleading to com- 
pare language with dress, to say that a poet clothes 
his thonghl, etc. ^.rhc language is the thought; it 
is an incarnation, not an outside tailoring. To 
improve the expression is to improve the thought. 
In the most vital writing, the thought is mule; the 
mind of tlic reader touches somelliing alive and 
real.’ When we begin to hear tlie rustic of a pom- 
pous or highly wrought voc'abulary, when the man 
begins to dress his eommonphu'e ideas up in fine 
phrases, we have enough of him. 

Indeed, it is only the m(‘ehani(‘al writer who may 
be said to “<‘lothe’' his ideas with words; the real 
poet thinks through words. 

XXIV 

I see that a plausible (‘rilicasm might he made 
against Whitman, perhaps has been made, that in 
him we fnid tlu' big merely, strength without 
])()wer, size witliout (juality. A hasty reader might 
carry away this impression from his work, beeause 
imdoubledly one of the most obvious things about 
him is his great size. It is impossible not to feel 
that here is a large body of some sort. We have 
come upon a great river, a great lake, an immense 
plain, a rugged mounlain. We feel that this mind 



always givos a soiiso of mass uiul imillilutlo. All 
attempts at Ihe playful or humorous sisuu ungainly. 
The style is ]>ro(H'ssii>nal and ugglmuerativ<‘. Out 
of these vast, rolling, eloud likt* masses dcu's lluav 
leap forlh the ir\U' lighining? It st'ems to me iluuv 
eau he no <loul)t aho\ii that. d'h<‘ spirit easily tri- 
umphs. ^I'hen^ is not only mass, there is piuu^tni- 
lion; not only vasliu'ss. there is snhlimity; not only 
breadth, lluav is <(ualilv and (‘harm. lit* is both 
l)anteH(jue and Darwinian, as has been sniiL 

Mr. Symoacls was impresses! with this (pialily of 
vastness in Whitman, and, despairing of (‘onveying 
an adequate notion of liiru by any process of liter- 
ary analysis, reHorts to the nse of a stus’essiou of 
luctaphors, -—the syinholk* use of objects that <’ou- 
vey the idea of swe and powtu'. 'rims. “Ih* is Be- 
hemoth, wallowing in prinu'val j\mgles; '‘he is a 
gigantic elk or bnirulo, lrnin[>liug (lu* grass of tlu^ 
wilderness;” “he is an immiuise tree, a kind of 
Ygdrasil, striking its roots de(*j> down into the 
bowels of the world;” “he is th»' einnnnambient 
iiir in wliieh float shadowy shapes, rise mirage- 
towers and palm-groves;” “ he is the globe itself, ^ 
all seas, lands, forests, elinuiles, slortns, snows, sun- 
shines, rains of universal tmrlh.'* 

Colonel IngersoU said there was sotnething in 
him akin to mountains and plains, and to tlu‘ globe 


colossus, rigmics can only claim pigmy honors. 
Size, after all, rules in this universe, because size and 
power go together. 'Jdie large bodies rule the small. 
There is no impression of greatness in art without 
sometliing that is analogous to size, — breadth, 
depth, heiglit. 'riie sense' of vastness is never the 
gift of a minor {)oet. You cannot paint Niagara 
on the thumb-nail. (Jreat artists are distinguished 
from small by the majesty of their conceptions. 

Wlutmnn’s air is (‘ontinental. He implies a big 
country, vast masses of humanity, sweeping and 
stirring times, tlie triumphs of science and the in- 
dustrial ag(^ He is the poet of mass and nniltitudo. 
In his pages things ar(^ grouped ami on the run, as 
it were. Little detail, littk^ or no elaboration, little 
or no (hwelopment of a theme, no minute sti'idied 
elfeets so dear to the poets, but glimpses, sugges- 
tions, rapid surveys, sweeping movements, pro- 
cossioths of objects, vista, vastness, ™ everywhere 
the elhu’t of a man overlooking great spaces and 
calling off the significant and interesting points. 
He never stops to paint; he is eoiitented to suggest. 
His “Ix'aves" are a rapid, joyous survey of the 
forces and ohjtH'ts of the universe, first with refer- 
ence to character and ])ers()nality, and next with 
refereiK't' to Ameri(‘a and democracy. His method 
of treatment is wholesale juid ax'eumulative. It is 
hvrdfk'd liv l.his nnsMntri* in his first tu>em:~ — 


1 do not olfcT tilt* old sniiH»th pri/t*N. !»ol uffcT rough new 
prizi'H. 

“I trump fi perptdtud ji»tirurv. 

My nn‘ n rniii prtiof font* gooil .HhiK'M, niui u Htuft 
(nit fr<mi thr 

No friend (»f mine tnke-it Ids in my rinur, 

1 have no ehuir, no ('hursdi, tu\ phihtHupliy, 

I lead no num « dinner tahiin library, or exrhnngen 
But etieU man and eaeh wuniiin id wni I load uptm a knoll, 
My left Inunl hooking ytni rnuml the waist. 

My right hand pointing to InndHeiipeH of eimtimmlH and a 
plain publie rond.“ 

lie deals wnth tlie mnjtir (dements of lif(\ and 
always aims at large elfeids. "M.iner of populous 
pavenuniisd* he is oeeupied with large thoughts and 
images, with ra(‘c»s, (‘ras, multitudes, pnos^ssions. 
His salute is to the world, lie keeps the whole 
g(‘()graphy of his country ami of the glolu» hefori' 
him; his purpose in his jioeius spans the whole 
modem world. He views life as from some emi- 
mmee from whieh many shinh^s nml diircTenees dis- 
appear. He sees things in mass. Many of our 
cdierislied eonventions disupptnir from his point cd 
view. He sees the fundamental and nets'ssnry 
things. His vimon is sweeping and iinnh He tries 
himself by the orbs. His standardN of poetry and 

tir i * 


con1;ernplali()n of bits and parts as from tlic contem- 
plation of the whole. There is a breadth of sympa- 
thy and of interest tliat does not mind particadars. 
lie says: — 

“Jt is no small matter, this round and delicious globe, 
moving so exjietly in its orbit forever and ever, 
^without one jolt, or the niitrulh of a single second, 
1 do not think it was made in six <lays, nor in ten thou- 
sand years, nor km l.)illions of years, 

Nor ])lanned and built oiu'. thing after another as an ar- 
ehil(‘el plans and hiiilds a house.” 

In old ag<' lu' sees the estuary that enlarges and 
s])r('ads itsi^lf grandly as it pours into the sea.” lie 
looks upon all things at a. ('(u*bun remove?. These 
are typical lines: — 

“A ilu)i!sand ])tn*re<*t men and women apjiear, 

Around (*a<h gathers a. <*lusl(‘r ol* fruMids, and gay ehildren 
and youths, with ollVTings. 

“Women sit, or move to and fro, some old, some young, 
d'lu' young an' Ixuuitiful ■ but the old are mon' beautiful 
than llie young.” 

“Th<» Rnrnu'r,” “A Farm Pu'ture,” and scores of 
others, are to the same (dl*e('t. Always wholes, total 
impressions, -always a view as of a “strong bird 
on pinion free.” Few details, but panoramic effects; 
not llu’i flower, but the lands(*a])e; not a tree, but 
a forest; not a street corner, but a city. The title 



stuud us Ihi* iiile of llir lH)nk, \Vlu‘n he 
gadu'vs (h'lails und sjuM’ial fi'ul art's hr auisst's llu'ia 
like a hou<(\U‘l at’ lierhs utid {h>\ver.s. No eanu*(i 
earvinf);, Iml lar^<'» hold, rou*^!i, lu'roit* srulpl^^•ulf,^ 
Tile ])oeiry is always in llu* tolals» llt(‘ hrt'udtlu the 
sweep of (Minei'plum. 'The purl that is lorul, spt'rifie, 
^ear(\ near al haucl, is Whilaiaa himscir; his [u'r- 
sannlily is tlu' l)a('k^n>umi aeross w hich il all Hits. 

We niakt' a niislakr wlaai we dt'iaaml of Whit- 
maa what (lie t>ther pot'Is ^pvi* us, sludit's, em- 
broidery* delit'ale Irat'iuf^s* ph'asiu«^ artistic' t'HVt'ls* 
rounded and Huislu'd spec'iuu'us. Wt* shall muh'r- 
stand him heller if we inepun* wlial Ids own slumb 
ards are* what kind of a pc»et lu* would lu'. II<‘ 
tells ns over an<I ov<‘r a^aiu lhal lu' wouhl emulale 
the f^reai forces and pnuu'ssc's of Natuns Ih* siudvs 
for liiuls in Ihe scai* llu* inounlaiu* in llu* orbs tliein- 
selves. In the wild splendor and snva^eiit'ss of a 
Colorado ('anyon lu' set's a spirit kintlna! to his tnviu 

He dwells fondly* sif^niiit'anlly* upon tiu' ampli- 
tude, llie eoarseuess* and what lie ('nils tlu' st'xnul • 
ity, of die earth, and upon its eluirily and 

C(|uiHl)riinn. 

**The earth,’’ he says* “dtu's not withhold; il is 
generous enongli: 

*‘Tlie truths t>f tlie tairlli eoulinitally wait, they im' not stt 
comH'aled t'illu'r, 

Thew su'Oi Uv 


selves willingly. 

Conveying a seiitiincnt and invitation of the earth — I 
utter and utter!” 

“Tlie earth does not argue, 

Is not ]>atheti(;, has no arraugeinents. 

Does not sereaui, haste, persuade, threaten, promise, 
M’akes no disi^riiuinatious, lias no eonceivable failures, 
(1os(‘s uolliiug, refuses noiliiug, shuts none out. 

Of all tli<^ powers, olijeets, slates, it notifies, shuts none 
out.” 

IT(^ says the best of life 

‘Ms not what you antieipated it is clieaper, easier, 
nearer,” 

luid that the earth alTords the final standard of all 
things : - 

“ I s\v(‘ar there ean be no theory of any ao(*()iint unless it 
corroborate tin* llu'ory of the eartli. 

No polities, art, religion, Ixdiavior, or what not, is of 
aetumiit unless it compares with the amplitude of 
th(^ (‘urlli. 

Unless it faei' Ihe exactness, vitality, impartiality, recti- 
tude, of lh(^ earth.” 

No one can make a study of our poet wiiliout 
being dec'ply impressed with these and kindred ])as- 
sages : 

”''rh<‘ uiaktT of poiuiiH settles jusliee, reality, irnmoriality, 
His iasighl and power eueireh' things and the human race. 



Tli(‘ sing(*rs <l(» nnl Ix'ge't. nuly Ihf' P<H‘t hr/^^c'f s. 

M'1k‘ sinf>;<‘rs arc w<*lcomM, uiulcr.sttual. a|»|H‘ar 

oiKUi^h, IhiI rart'has ilicday Im*ciu liktnvi^ie* (h<* spot, 
of ihc hivlli of tiic nuiktT of pocuis, !hc Answerer 

(Not ev(‘rv cciiitirv, nor cvt*rv live* mi\\mvs \\ns (’otituinM 
aucli a <laY, for all nniucs). 

“All tins time ami at all times wait the wonts of tnie 
po<'in.s, 

'riu‘ words of trjH' poems dt> nut merely plcanc. 

^rho (rue pevt'ts un‘ uot followers of heauty, litU the anijju.st 
musters tif Ijcjmty; 

The great uess of sons is the t'\uding of the grenUnens of 
molluu'H and fathers, 

The w<irds of true ptauus are the tuft and liniil applause of 
Hcicmee. 

“Divine instlm'l, hrendlh of \ision. the law of reason, 
heidtlu rudeness of hoily, withdraw une'»M, 

(layety, sumtatj, nir sweetm’ss, MU’h are M»me of the 
words of poems, 

The sailor, tlie traveler, timhmlie tin* mnkt*r of ptM*ins, the 
AuHwertT, 

The builder, gtHuueter. ehemist. iitudonuHt, phrenologist, 
artist, all these \imierlle the maker of jhhuus, the 
Answt'rtT. 

The words of the true pfH*ms give yott mon* than pewuns; 

Tliey give you Uj form for yourself piHUUN, religious, poli. 
lien. W'ar, neuc’e, behavior, lustories. eHsnvs. diiilv 


xxitjy ucLiciiict5 icuavij, uuiuijj, rucea, creeus, ana me sexes; 
They do not seek beauty, they are sought; 

Forever touching them or close upon them follows beauty, 
longing, fain, love-sick. 

They prepare for death, yet are they not the finish, but 
rather the outset, 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to be contented 
and full, 

Whom they take they take into space to behold the birth 
of stars, to learn one of the meanings, 

To launch oil' with absolute faith, to sweep through the 
ceaseless rings and never be quiet again. 

“Of these States the poet is the equable man, 

Not in him but olf from him things are grotesque, eccen- 
tric, fail of their full returns. 

Nothing out of its place is good, nothing in its place is bad. 
He bestows on every object or quality its fit proportion, 
neither more nor loss, 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 

He is the equalizer of his age and land, 

He su])plics what wants sui)plying, he checks what wants 
chocking, 

In peace, out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, rich, 
thrifty, building populous towns, encouraging 
agriculture, arts, commerce, lighting the study of 
man, the soul, health, immortality, government. 
In war lie is the best backer of the war, he fetches artillery 
as good as the engineer’s, he can make every word 

rlrnw hlnnrl. 



sl<'U(ly fiiilli, 

IIo in iH> argiuT, lu‘ in jiul^nuMit (uuturt' juu'optH him nh- 
.soliili'ly), 

lie not ns tiu* judges, luit ns tlu* siai falling 

romnl a lu‘Ij>l(‘.s.s tlunf^^ 

Ah he HtH'S th(* fnrtlu*st Iu‘ has (lit* iiuist fnitli, 

Ills nr(* IIh‘ hymns nf tin* praise' uf thini'S, 

In (he dispute on (iod ntul <‘(eriuty he is sih*ut» 

He sees ('h'rnity less like a piny witli a proleigut* and de- 
u(ui(‘iiu'nt. 

He sees etiTuity in men iuul \vt)num, he dm-s nt>t see men 
and wnuu'H ns dre'uins (»r dots. 

'‘llliyrne.s and rhyiut'rs pass away, ptK'ins tUstiU’d from 
other poems pass away, 

The HwartuH of reflet'lors am I the polite' puss, and leave 
ashes, 

Admirers, impostors, ohetlienl persons, make htit the 
soil of lileralurt'.*' 

Fohh'd up in llieM<' sentenees, often ninny times 
folded up, is Whltumu’s idea td (he poet, the he- 
p;el,ter, the n^eomdler: not the prh'st of tin* henuli- 
fill, hut the master of the All, wlu> does not appear 
onee in eeuturicss. 

We hear nothing of the pc^pulnr <'ont'eption of t!ie» 
poet, well reflei'ted in tlu'se Unc'S of Tennyson: 

“The poet in a golden elime was horn, with gohleu stars 



at all in VVmtmans pages; the spirit oi romance 
is sternly excluded. 

Whitman's ideal poet is the most composite man^ 
rich in temperament, rank in the human attributes, 
embracing races and eras in himself. All men see 
themselves in him: — 

“The mechanic takes him for a mechanic, 

And the soldier supposes him to be a soldier, and the sailor 
that he has followed the sea, 

And the authors take him for an author, and the artists 
for an artist. 

And the laborers perceive he could labor with them and 
love them, 

No matter what the work is, that he is the one to follow it, 
or has followed it, 

No matter what the nation, that he might find his brothers 
and sisters there. 


*‘The gentleman of perfect blood acknowledges his perfect 
blood, 

The insulter, the prostitute, the angry person, the beggar, 
see themselves in the ways of him, he strangely 
transmutes them, 

They are not vile any more, they hardly know themselves 
they are so grown.” 

Let us hold the poet to his own ideals, and not 
condemn him because he has not aimed at some- 
thing foreign to himself. 


would no nn Auicru'au pori may lainy no pul to 
lumsc'ir. 

‘*Ar(’ ytai failliftil It) I>(i y<itt ttau’h wluit tht* liiiul 

aiul H<*n> liu* lK>(li(vs of lufiu \v«)manh()«n|» innativ<‘« 
iK'ss, la^rnit’ it'jn’h 'f 

llavo you sprtl njn)U‘'^U (ii’t'tinit fustuni'i, poptjlarilitN ? 

Cun yoti holtl ynur haiul n^{;utaHl nil staiiu’t'anw, 

whirls, <’out('utlnns ? nro yt>u vrrv stroti^*;? 

nrr you rt'aiiy of llu' n\ holo ju'oplrr 

Arc you nt)l of some colcric? sottu* sohool, or inert* re- 
ligittu H 

Arc you tlnnc wilh rt‘vit'ws ami t‘nliclNUH of life ? nniuuit- 
injj; now l«> life iist'lf.^ 

Have ytui vivilusl yourM*lf frtuu tlic iimlcruity t»f these 
Slates? 

Have you, lot), Ihc tild, t*Ycr fn*sh ftjrhcurnun* mul im* 
])itrl lull I y ? 

'Wluil is this yt)ii Imui^ my Amt'rirn? 

Is it. uniform wilh my <’t»tmtrv? 

Is it not vsomt'lhia^^ thut has hetat hcltrr thirm or lohl 
ht'ftirc ? 

Have you not imptwlt'd this tw the spirit of it in some ship ? 

Is it not a nn*rc* tale ? a rhyme ? a pettiness ? is tht* itootl 
old eause in it ? 

Has it not thiu^i^letl h)!)^*; ni the lieels of the poels, pulitl- 
<*inns, lilemlH of enemies* lands? 

Docs it mil assume that what is iiottirioitsly gone is still 
here ? 



Can your performance face the open fields and the sea- 
side ? 

Will it absorb into me as I absorb food, air, to appear 
again in my strength, gait, face? 

Have real employments contributed to it ? Original mak- 
ers, not mere amanuenses?” 

So far as Whitman’s poetry falls within, any of 
the old divisions it is lyrical, — a personal and in- 
dividual utterance. Open the book anywhere and 
you are face to face with a man. His eye is fixed 
upon you. It is a man’s voice you hear, and it is 
directed to you. He is not elaborating a theme: he 
is suggesting a relation or hinting a meaning. He is 
not chiseling, or carving a work of art : he is roughly 
outlining a man; he is planting a seed, or tilling a 
field. 

XXV 

I believe it was the lamented Professor Clifford 
who first used the term cosmic emotion ” in con- 
nection with “ Leaves of Grass.” Wliitman’s atmos- 
phere is so distinctly outside of and above that 
which ministers to our social and domestic wants, — 
the confined and perfumed air of an indoor life; 
his mood and temper are so habitually begotten by 
the contemplation of the orbs and the laws and 
processes of universal nature, that the phrase often 
comes to mind in considering him. He is not in any 


iiLstiiH^ts and cullivaU'd id(»als. lit' is loo lar^(\ too 
aborlgiaul, loo clainenlnK too slron^^ for lhal, I s(vm 
to iiiulorslaiid and a|)j)r(*(*ial(' liini l)(*sl uiuai I ktvp 
in mind Iho oarlh as a. \vholt\ and its n^lalion lo 
llie system. Any lar/>f(" vi(*w or Ihon^lil, or survey of 
life or mankimk is a. prc'paralion for him. II<‘ d('~ 
inands tlie outdoor temper and hal>il» In* demands 
a souse of space and po\v(‘r» lu' demands al)ov<* all 
tilings a feeling for ri'ulilv. “\'asluess** is a word 
that applies to him; nhysmal mam <‘osmie t‘ou- 
seiousnesH, ilu^ slundnr<ls of ilu' natural uuiv<M‘sah 
— all hint some phase of his giuuus. His surve^y of 
life and <luly ks from a point not imdmhsl in any 
four walls* or in any scdmol or tamvi'niiom It is a 
survey from out the dt'plhs of being; llu' breath of 
Avoidds and syshnns is in tlu'st^ utttu'anei's, His tnail- 
ment of sex* of <a)mradeship* of death, i>f dmno^ 
craey* of religion, of art, of immortality* is in the 
spirit of the great ouhof- doors of the imiviM’se; tlu' 
point of view is eosmii’ rather than pm'sonnl or phi- 
laulliropie. What eliarity is this! the eharity of 
Hxmlight lhal spares nothing and turns away from 
nothing. What “Iveroic’ nudity**! like the naked- 
ness of rocks and winter trees. What sexuality! like 
the lust of .sjiring or tlie pnsli of titles. What weh 
come to death, as only llu' night wliieh pn^ves the 
day! 


XXVI 


This orbic nature which so thrills and fills Whit- 
man is not at all akin to that which we get in the 
so-called nature poets of Wordsworth and his school, 
— the charm of privacy, of the sequestered, the 
cosy, — qualities that belong to the art of a domestic, 
home-loving race, and to lovers of solitude. Tenny- 
son’s poetry abounds in these qualities; so does 
Wordsworth’s. There is less of them in Browning, 
and more of them in the younger poets. That com- 
muning with nature, those dear friendships with 
birds and flowers, that gentle wooing of the wild 
and sylvan, that flavor of the rural, the bucolic, — 
all these are important features in the current popu- 
lar poetry, but they are not to any marked extent 
characteristic of Whitman. The sentiment of do- 
mesticity, love as a sentiment; the attraction of 
children, home, and fireside; the attraction of books, 
art, travel; our pleasure in the choice, the refined, 
the artificial, — these are not the things you are to 
demand of Whitman. You do not demand them of 
Homer or Dante or the Biblical writers. We are to 
demand of him the major things, primary things; 
the lift of great emotions; the cosmic, the universal; 
the joy of health, of selfhood; the stimulus of the 
real, the modern, the American; always the large, 
the virile; always perfect acceptance and triumph. 

WKi'fmnn’c iicA fVip fiTippph of t.hft pommon 


taste. Sii(‘li j)liras(vs ns ** I uill i>i* i‘vru with ynu," 
'Svhat would it nriioiint l<»." in/' "n(»t one jdt 

less;'* “youu^ ri*U<»\vs» "nhl Irlluus, '‘studlv up/^ 
“every hit as inuc'Iu" “ wfrk in and w<*rk <ah/' and 
a thousainl olln'rs, wotild jnr un the pa|>:e t»f any 
other poet more than cm his. 

WVH 

William Rosst'Ui says iiis Ian|pia»n‘ has a ecTfain 
ultimate ([iialily. Anoilnn* eritie .%pc'aks cif his /ih.scn 
lute use of language, t'ohmel IngiTMill credits him 
with more suj)r(‘me wonU fluiu Im\t‘ heen uttt'fcd hy 
any other '‘man of our linn\ 

The power to use words was iii Whit man’s <*ye.s 
a divine power, and was honght with a price*: 

“For only at last aflt'r many yrarn, aftrr c’lm aif) , friend- 
ship, proercaUion. prudt‘uts*. and imkfdni*Hs. 

After treading grotnid, and hr<*icaitig rivrr am! lake, 
After a loosenM throat, af<t*r nh»^urhitig crciM, tcrnpc’rie 
meiits, races, after knowledge, freedom, cTuneH, 
After complete faith, after <*lnrifving edevniiofts and re- 
moving obHtniclions, 

After these and more, it is jiint p<Ksi!ile there ennu's trj a 
man, a woman, lla* divine puwf*r to 'ipenk uerd *.** 

Whitman’s vsense ctf (’(iinposiliciu and his ran* 
artistic faculty of using hingnagc* an* M*cn, ns John 


medals of consummate workmanship and incised 
form, in rich clusters over every poem he produced. 
And, what he aimed at above all, these phrases are 
redolent of the very spirit of the emotions they sug- 
gest, communicate the breadth and largeness of the 
natural things they indicate, embody the essence 
of realities in living words which palpitate and burn 
forever.” 

The great poet is always more or less the original, 
the abysmal man. He is face to face with universal 
laws and conditions. He speaks out of a greater 
exaltation of sentiment than the prose-writer. He 
takes liberties; he speaks for all men; he is a bird 
on ‘"pinions free.” 


XXVIII 

In saying or implying that Whitman’s aim was 
not primarily literary or artistic, I am liable to be 
misunderstood; and when Whitman himself says, 
“No one will get at my verses who insists upon 
viewing them as a literary performance, or attempt 
at such performance, or as aiming mainly toward 
art or aestheticism,” he exposes himself to the same 
misconception. It is the literary and poetic value 
of his verses alone that can save them. Their phi- 
losophy, their democracy, their vehement patriotism, 
their religious ardor, their spirit of comradeship, or 
what not, will not alone suffice. All depends upon 


u.s. Do wcpji't llio r(‘ali(y, or words about lli<‘ r(‘ality? 
No nuitU'i* what llu* (‘ouUail of ihr v(a’S(s uult'ss into 
llu' whole is l>r(‘a(Ii<Ml th<' hrcailli of the tnu' (’naitive 
artist, they will sun^ly ])(‘rish, Ohliviiai awaits every 
^^(('rauec' not t(au‘li<'(l with th<‘ lih' of tlu' spirit. 
Whitman was as ess<‘n(ially an artist us was Shake- 
sp('are or DanUs his work shows tlu' saint* fusion 
of inuif];inatioii» wilk ('motion, pt'rsonality ; it earrit'.s 
the same ((uality of real things, not tlu* same 
shaping, eonstruetive power, Imt tin* saint* tput'k- 
ening, sLimnlating ])owt*r, tin* same ningie n.st* of 
words. I'he artist in him is lt*ss tsmseions of itself, 
is less (liirerenliated from (In* man, than in tin* oilier 
poets. Ife ohjeeled to having his work (‘stimnttsl 
for its liU'rnrv vahu* alone, hut in so doing lit* list'd 
the word in a narrow st'nst*. 

After all Ihest* ngt's of tin* assidimns tmltivation 
of lilK'ralure, tht'rt' has grown up in mt*n a kind of 
lust of the mt're art of writing, just ns, aftt'r so many 
generations tif religitms training, then* luis grown 
up a passion for rt'ligious forms and ohs<*rvan(*t's. 
“Mete literature” lias come to he a eurrent phrase 
in erilieism, meaning, I suppost*, that tin* prodin*™ 
lion to whieh it is applit'd is notnhh* only ftu* good 
(‘raflsmnnshi]). In tin' same spirit om* .spt'aks tif 
mere seholarship, or of n eertain typi* of man as a 
melt' genllemam It w^as mere literatun' that Whit- 


of things. None knew better than he that the xilti- 
itiate value of any imaginative and emotional work, 
even of the Jhble, is its literary value. Its spiritual 
and religious value is inseparably connected with 
its literary value. 

‘' Leaves of (Jrass'" is not bookish; it is always 
the voicre of a man, and not of a scholar or conven- 
tional poet, that ad(lr('sses us. We all imbue words 
more or l(\ss with meanings of our own; but, from 
the point of view 1 am now essaying, literature is 
the largest fa(‘t, and embrac*es all ins]>irod utter- 
ances. The hymn-book seeks to embody or awaken 
religious emotion alone; would its religious value 
be less if its poelict value wi're more? 1 think not. 
The best of th('. Lsalms of David, from the I'eligious 
point of vi(^w, an^ the ))est from tlui literary point 
of view. What reaches and thrills the soul, — that 
is great art. Wluit arouses the passions — mirth, 
anger, indignation, pity-— may or may not be true 
art. No one, for instance, can read “Uncle Tom’s 
("abin” williout tears, laughter, anger; but no one, 
1 fiinc.y, could ov(*r gc^t from it that deep, trancjuil 
pleasure and (^dilieatiou that the great imaginative 
works impart. K<‘hle’M poetry is more obviously 
religiotis than Wordsworth’s or Arnold’s, but how 
sliort-lived, because^ it is not embalmed in the true 
artistic^ spirit! In all Ihe gn'at poems, there is some- 
thing^ as (leei) and <‘alm as the liLdvt and the skv. and 



VVIlumau. Ill cum iu"» iiuu WiUi 

ullorior'io lhal of arl, Ihul ho was not lu’jui^ntUai hy 
ilio lilorary spiril, 1 (uily nu‘an tluil liis nitu was Ihul; 
of llu' lar^osi. art, and (>r tho most vital ancl (‘oni- 
probonsivn lilta-alnro, \\v shonM havt' Insinl lIu' last 
of his lnn|j^ a«i;() had th<*y in»t ]hj.ss<‘ss(‘(1 

imniislakahly tla‘ vitality <»r truc^ litt‘ratur<\ ‘'in- 
coni})arahlo things, inooinparahlv well sui<h'* aa 
KinorHon roniarkiMh 

A a('ienlifu‘ or philosophira! work livtrs indrpon- 
dently of its Htiwary nu'riU hnt an <auofionaI and 
hnaginalivc w'ork livt‘.s ojily by virtiK* of its litt'rary 
merit Diireretii menningH may Ik* altntdu'd to Ihose 
words “'literary nu'rit " by <liirt*r(‘nt p<‘rsuns. 1 use 
them as meaning that vital and iniagijuitivt' nse of 
language whi(*Ii is llu* (*hararlt‘rislie of all tnu* lit- 
erature. most ('Ifeelivt* way of Having a thing 
in the region of the senlinients and enuUlonH, ™ 
that is tlic true literary way, 


Ills RELATION TO LIFE AND 
MORAT.S 


1 

I ’lTAVI^y divided iny sul>jc(*[; into ninny diapters, 
and fjjivcni In <‘n.ch a separate heading, yet I am 
aware that (h('y are all hut slight variations of a 
single tlunne, viz., Wliitniairs relian(*o u])on al)so- 
lute luiture. Idial llu're iniglil; be no mistake alioiit 
it, and Ihni his reaxler might at ouee be ])ut in pos- 
session of his j)oinl of vi<nv, llu^ poet declared at the 
outs('t of his career that at evi^y hazard he should 
l('t nature speak. 

“(Veeds and schools in ahcyanee 

R(‘liring l)a(*k awliiU', HnllicH'd at what they are, but never 
foigoltcn, 

I harbor h>r good or bad, 

1 jXTTnil; to speak at every hazard, 

Nature without cheek, with original energy.** 

The hazard of letting nature speak will, of eoiirse, 
Ix' great, the; hazard of gross misapprehension on 
the part of the puhlie, and of hesitauey and inade- 
(|ua,ey on the part of llu'. poet. The latter danger, 
I think, was safedy passcxl; Whitman never flinched 



forinor coiiliii^t'iicy llu' /^n-nss inisappn'hon.sion 
of llio i)ul)li<\ ov(‘n lli<‘ \vis(‘r public has b(*cu as- 
tounding]^. Hc', has b<*t‘u read in a narn»\\\ lilerah 
bourgeois spiril. d'ln* pc'rsonal [)ronouru \vhi<‘h lu^ 
uses so fr(H'h% has l)e<‘n taktai (o Nland for lli(‘ pri- 
vate individual ^Vall Wdiitruarn so (hal he has hecai 
looked upon as a <‘ornpound of egotism ami lic't'U- 
tiousness. IHs eharu(‘((‘r has laam [radiieed* and his 
[Hirpose in llu' “ L(*av(‘S** ('ulirndy niisund(*rsl(»od. 

We see ul a glane<* (hat his nlliinde lowanls na- 
ture, lowunls (»od, towards the body ami llu^ souh 
reverses many of lh(‘ old aset‘lie thet)logi<’al (‘omvp- 
lions. 

All is good, all is as it should to aliase the 
body is to abase the soul. Man is diviiu' inside* ami 
out, and is no more divim* about the* head than 
about the loitis. It is from this point t)f vi(*w lluiL 
lie has laiuiehed his wtn’k. Ih* I>eIit‘V(*d the time 
had <‘ome for mi utteranei* out of radii’al. umnunpro- 
mising human nature; ltd (mnvtmtions ami retim*- 
meiits stand Inwk, l<d natuns hd the souk ltd the 
(dernontal fon'os Hp(*ak; ltd I lit* Imdy* tin* passions, 
sex, he exallt'tl; the stone rt*j(*td<*d by the builtl(*r,s 
shall be the elut‘f slum* in tin* eoriu‘r. Mvil shall be 
shown to be a. part of llu* good, ami death shall be 
weleomed as joyously as lift*. 

Whitman says his poems will <lo just as much 


To others it would be an evidence of liis candor 
and breadth of view, 1 su]>i)ose all great vital forces, 
whelluu’ embodied in a man or in a l)ook, work evil 
as w('ll as good. If they do not, they ()n!y tickle the 
surface of things, lias not the Bible worked evil 
also? Some think more evil lhan good, ''riie dews 
and tile rains and the sunshine work evil. 

From Whitman’s point of view, there is no good 
without evil; evil is an unripe kind of good. There 
is no liglit without darkness, no life without death, 
no growth without })ain and struggle. Beware the 
emaH(‘ulate<l good, the good by exclusion rather than 
l)y vi(‘tory. “ Leaves of (irass” will work evil on 
evil minds, — on narrow, unbalaiieed minds. It is 
not a guide, but an inspiration; not a remedy, but 
health and stn'ngth. Art does not preach directly 
but iT\dire<*tly ; it is moral by its spirit, and the mood 
and temper it begets. 

Whitman, in celel>rating manly pride, self-rcli- 
nn(‘e, the delieiousness of sex; in glorifying the 
body, the natural passions and appetites, nativity; 
in {(hmiifying liimself with criminals and low or 
lewd p(‘rsons; in frankly imputing to himself all 
sins men are guilty of, runs the risk, of course, of 
bc'ing rcMid in a spirit less generous and redemptive 
than his own. 

Idle charity of the poet: may stimulate the license 
of the libertine* the onlimism of the seer mav con- 
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lookout and not llu* jxu'fs. W(' lake* (ho sanio 
(’luuu'os with him (hut wo do wilh naluro; wo are 
to trim our sails to Iho hroo/.o ho hriu'^is; arc to 
sow wheat and not lures for his rains lo \vnl(‘r. 

Whitman’s ^lorifu*alion of iht' hody has hsl some 
oritios to say tliat lu* is llu' pot'l of tin' body only. 
But it is just as true lo say lu* is ilu* of llio soul 
only, lie always S(M*ks Iho spirilual through iht* ma« 
teriak lie trouts Iho body and the soul as one, and 
he treats all (lungs us having referenoe l<^ the soul, 

**1 will not make a p(H*nu ut»r ilu* l(*ast [uirt of u po(un» hut 
dian refereu(*e 1 (j tho souk 

Because, having lookM at the ol»je<’(s i»f tin* uuivi*rse, I 
fm<l tlwre is no one, lujr any partiele of one. Init 
has refen'uce to the souk’' 

The euruniH physit>logi(*ul strain whioh nms 
through the poems is to be <n>nsi(h*nMl in the light 
of this idea. He exalts the l)ody bt*(*an.so in doing 
so he exalts the sonk 

*‘Sure as the earth swims Ihnmgli the lienveiis, d(w‘s (‘very 
one of its ohjeets pass inl<» spirilual n*sults.” 

n 

The reader of Wliitmaii must do his or lu'r own 
niornlizing; Iho pool is Iuto not to clo[)rooato or 
erili(*ise, but to love and (*elobrat(*; lu* has no pur- 



confossos to all las sins and shortcomings, and we 
will nia.k<^ of the resalt good or evil, according to 
oar laenlal horizon. 'Jliat his work is uiauixed 
good is Ihe last thing the ])0(vt woald claim for it. 
lie has not, after the easy fashion of the moralist, 
set the good here and the had there; he has blended 
them as they are in natare and in life; our pro- 
fit and (lis(‘ipline begin when we have found out 
whither he finally tends, or when we have im'istered 
him and exlradi'd the good he holds. If we expect 
lie is going to pn'acli an austere system of morality 
to as, or aay system of nioralityp we are doomed to 
disappointment. l)o<\s Natures preach such a sy^s- 
tem ? does Natans pr<‘ach at all ? neither will he. 
lie presents yon the ehauents of good and evil in 
hims(‘lf in vital fusion aiul play; your part is to see 
how the totals are at last good. 

It is objected that Whitman is too persistent in 
de(‘laring himself an animal, when the thing a man 
is least likely to forge^t is that he is an animal and 
the tlung he is h^ast liki'ly to remember is that he is 
a sjiirit and a ehild of (Jod. Bat Wliitman insists 
with the same determination that he is a spirit and 
an heir of immortality, — not as one who has 
(‘heated tlie devil of his due, hut as one who shares 
the privileges and felicities of all, and who finds the 


his most joyous and Iniunphniit no[<\ N<j suoh 
faith in spirilual rosulls, no suoh ('onviction of tho 
Irulh of imniorlalily, no .su<*h <Irtormim*d nH’ojL^ai- 
lion of the nnseou world as the linal n‘ulily is li> l>o 
found in niodorn jxx'l ry. 

As I have said, Whilmun aimed !(» pn( hts whole 
nature in a p(x'm llu‘ [iliysical or physioloptad, 
spiritual, the a'sihelie and intt'lhx'lunl, without 
giving any undtie jironiinema' to If lu^ has 

not (lone so, if lu' has made the animal and s(*vual t(K) 
pronouneed, more so than nature will justify in the 
best ])rop<>rtioned man, tlum and tlnm (uily is his 
arthstie s(‘heme vitiated and his work tndy immorah 

Jt may be true Ihul the thing a man is h'ust liktdy 
to forgc^t is that he is an imitnal; what he is most 
likely to forget, is that the animal is just ns snered 
and important us any ollu^r part; indeed that it is 
the basis of all, and that a sane and luadthful and 
powc^rfnl Hpiritualily and iiilelh*etuality ran only 
flow out of a sane and lusdthful animality. 

'‘I believe iu you, my soul, the (ither I am must not alxise 
itself to you, 

And you must nut be abaseil to the other,*' 


in 

Furthermore, Whilnnurs main probhun is io pro- 
ject into litenilunx ilie new dennxTalie man as he 
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with a type more copious in friendship, charity, 
sympathy, religion, candor, and of equal egoism and 
power. 

It is to exploit and enforce and illustrate this 
type of character that “Leaves of Grass” is writ- 
ten. The poems are the drama of this new demo- 
cratic man. This type Whitman finds in himself. 
He does not have to create it as Shakespeare did 
Hamlet or Lear; he has only to discover it in him- 
self. He is it and he gives it free utterance. His 
work is, therefore, as he says, the poem of himself, 
— himself written large, — written as upon the face 
of the continent, written in the types and events he 
finds on all sides. He sees himself in all men, the 
bad as well as the good, and he sees all men in him- 
self. All the stupendous claims he makes for him- 
self he makes for others. His egotism is vica- 
rious and embraces the world. It is not the private 
individual Walt Whitman that makes these stupen- 
dous claims for himself; it is Walt Whitman as the 
spokesman of the genius of American democracy. 
He is not to discuss a question. He is to outline a 
character, he is to incarnate a principle. The essay- 
197 


given idea, may talk about ih tlu‘ cnuilivc' artist 

alone <‘nn give ns llu' thing iisrif, the flesh- 

and-hlood reality. Whitman is imt only to make 
this surv(‘y, to hnmeh this eritieism; Ik* is to (*m- 
body it in a living human |u‘rM>!ialiiy, and enable 
us to see llu* world (d man and morals through its 
eyes. What with tin* seic'utisl, ih<* philosojila*!*, is 
Ihoughl, must be emotion uml passitm with him. 

Whitman promise's that W(‘ shall slian* witli him 
‘‘two grealm\s.ses, nntl a third om* rising inelnsive 
and more respl<*ndeul," 

^‘Tlu* greatiK'ss of btut* and Dt'anMTuey and the' greataesa 
of Ueligion,** 

not merely ns idt'us, but ns living impulst's. He is 
to show the spirit of ahsolule, impiirtinl nature, 
incarnated in a Inuuau lu'ing, imbm*d with lovt*, 
(lemo(*nu'y, and rt'ligion, moving amid tin* set'iuss 
and events of the N<‘W W<»rld, Siumding all the 
joys ami uhandonments of lib*, and re r<*ading tlu* 
oraeles from the Ameri<*an point of view. And the 
ulteran(*e launched forth is i(j la* imlnied witli pcH'lic* 
passion. 

Whitman always aims at a (amipleie human syn- 
thesis, and leaves Ids reaih'r to rnnki' of it what la* 
ean. It is not ft>r the poet to cjuatify and explain. 
He seeks to reproduce Ids wlmh* nature in n book. 


nalities, the good and the bad, the coarse and the 
fine, the body and the soul, - — to give free swing to 
himself, trusting to natural checks and compensa- 
tions to insure a good result at last, but not at all 
disturbed if you find parts of it bad as in creation 
itself. 

His method being that of the poet, and not that 
of the moralist or preacher, how shall he sort and 
sift, culling this virtue and that, giving parts and 
fragments instead of the entire man ? He must give 
all, not abstractly, but concretely, synthetically. 

To a common prostitute Whitman says: — 

‘‘Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you; 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves 
to rustle for you, do my words refuse to glisten and 
rustle for you.” 

We are housed in social usages and laws, we are 
sheltered and warmed and comforted by conven- 
tions and institutions, and numberless traditions; 
their value no one disputes. But for purposes of his 
own Whitman ignores them all; he lets in upon 
us the free and maybe raw air of the great out-of- 
doors of absolute nature; his standards are not 
found inside of any four walls; he contemplates 
life, and would quicken it in its fundamentals; his 
survey is from a plane whence our arts and refine- 
ments and petty distinctions disappear. He sees 



body and liu' sotu as (uio; uc srvs spiniuui 
always isstiin^; from Iho niairrial; ho sft's not one 
msull ill Iasi linnenial>lt' in ilu' 

IV 

Unless, as 1 havi' alrcutly sahh w(* allmv \Y!iit» 
man to he a law unto himself, wv emi make hdlt' of 
him; nnk'ss wi^ plaei' onrsi'hes at his ahsolnii* point 
of view, his w<a*k is an olhnisc* ami wit In ml mean- 
ing. 'I'he only (|U(‘sti(m is, Has la* a law, has he 
a steady and rational point of view, is his work a 
eonsislenl and welktwgani/.tMl wlnile? Ask your- 
self, What is the point of view of uhsolutt\ uneom- 
promising seicaiet'? It is that ertaitinn is all good 
and sound; tilings are as (hey should la* or must lu*; 
there are no eomaav.nhle failures; l!u‘r<* is no evil 
in the final analysts, <»r. if (here is, it is ms'essary, 
and plays its part also; there is no more beginning 
nor (mding than llawt' is now, no more Inaiven or 
hell than we find or make henu 

**I)id you guess the ivlesluvl laws are yet to !h* wt»rkM 
over anil UH‘tified r’* 

It has been urge<! that Whitman viulaft^s his own 
canon of (lie exeellenee of nature, lint what he 
violates is more a seeondarv or netptirtsl nut tins 
lie violates onr sotnal eonventions and iriNtinets, he 
exposes what we cover np; hut the spirit tif his 


that at all hazards he is to let nature — absolute 
nature — speak; that he is to be the poet of the 
body as well as of the soul, and that no part of the 
body of a man or woman, "‘hearty and clean,” is 
vile, and that “ none shall be less familiar than the 
rest.” 

His glory is, that he never flinched or hesitated 
in following his principle to its logical conclusions, 
— “ my commission obeying, to question it never 
daring.” 

It was an heroic sacrifice, and atones for the sins 
of us all, — the sins of perverting, denying, abusing 
the most sacred and important organs and functions 
of our bodies. 

V 

In Whitman we find the most complete identi- 
fication of the man with the subject. He always 
is, or becomes, the tiling he portrays. Not merely 
does he portray America, — he speaks out of the 
American spirit, the spirit that has broken irrevo- 
cably with the past and turns joyously to the future; 
he does not praise equality, he illustrates it; he 
puts himself down beside the lowest and most de- 
spised person, and calls him brother. 

“You felons on trial in courts, 

You convicts in prison-cells, you sentenced assassins 
chain’d and handcuff’d with iron. 

Who am I too that I am not on trial or in prison ? 


Hi* <l(H\s nol a little^ charity, lu' ^^ives 
.self as fr<M‘ly as the <'lcmtls «(ivi» rain, or lli<» sun 
light; 1 h' does iu»l wrih* a {rt»atisi* nri dcnujcrai 
a])plics lh(‘ iliuncMTalic spirit (n tn'crvt hing ii 
veu au<l <ui narlli, and nslisl riluilt's (he pri/,(*s 
its points of vii‘\v; lu* dtu*s not, <'\<’<*pt v<ut 1) 
sing llu' ])raist's of scnciUH', h\ii In* latinchcs his j 
always from tlu' sciiaitith* vic'W of flu* \\<»r 
contradisliru’lion l(» llu* old llictdngical and 
ical point of vitnv. It is always the «*\aniplt 
ahvays tin* (hiug itself, In* gises us. hVw prt 
no Hcnnon, no reproof. I >oes In* praist* <*iin<lor 
he is (‘undor; lu* (‘onfi'sses to everything; In* 
us the inmost working of his miinl. W<* kine 
helt(‘r than wo know oiir nearent friends, Ih 
exalt tin* pride of num in himself, itr (‘goisni ? 
lu' illnslrates it: lu* is egoism; he inakt's tin* 
imiverst* revt»lv<* around hitnst*lf; In* nevt*r 
moment goes otil o{ himself; In* does not .* 
theme; he is lln* tln*me, Ilis egot*entne met! 
treatment is what eharaf‘t(*riy:es him ns an 
He elahorales no theme, he htiilds mdhing, lu* 
nothing, hnl fnakt‘s himself a sonns* ami 
of [>ulsing, vital energy. Wave* aft**!* wnvt* n 
from him. What we s<‘<» luul get always !*« 
Whitman. 0\tr alteutitm is never fixt'il up< 
writer, Imt always tiptui the man. 


one with his subject, and speaking out of it, is al- 
ways tlie method of the creative artist. It is this 
that distinguishes the artist from the mere thinker 
or prose-writer. The latter tells us about a thing; 
the former gives us the/thing, or the spirit of the 
thing itself. 

If Whitman had put his criticism of our time 
and civilization in an argument or essay, the world 
would luive r('(‘(nved it very diirereutly. As an in- 
telleetua.l statement or proposition, wc could have 
played with it and tossed it about as a ball in 
a game of sljiilllc'cock, and dro])ped it wlicn we 
lin'd of it, as we do other criticism. But he gave 
it to us as a. man, as a ])ersonality, and we find it 
too strong for us. It is easier to deal with a theory 
than with llu*. (*oncrete reality. A man is a sum- 
mons and a challenge, and will not be easily put 
aside. 

Tlu^ grc'at philoso|)bi(‘al jxx'ts, like Tau'rotius, try 
to solve th<' riddh's. Whilinairs aim is only to 
thrust tlu' riddles Ix'fore you, to give you a new 
sense of them, and start the game afresh. He knows 
what a c()m])lex, eontradu^tory thing the universe is, 
and that the most any poet (‘an do is to break the 
old firnniment iij) into lunv forms. To put his arms 
around it ? No. Put your arms around your fellow- 
man, and (hen you have encompassed it as nearly as 
TTinrhil enn do. 



Wliitnuurs ntlnuiion tcjwnnl lh(‘ f’ornmon people 
was reaL *!'lu‘re is ou<^ thing that iuuki*s every-tlay 
humanity, the great, toiling, unletlt'red musses, hjr™ 
ever wel(*nnu* to nwn who unite grt'ii! imnginalinu 
willi hnaul sympat hit's, tiny givt' a stnise nf real-* 
ity; they refresh, as nuttirt* nhsays rt'fresht's. 'PluTn 
is a tang anil a sting !<» tin' niitive, the' spontamsms, 
that the eullivateit rarely has. The funner, Ihi' me- 
eluuu(‘, the sailor, the stihlitu*. savor of the primal and 
the luirily. In painting his own portrait. Whit- 
man makes prominent the etuirser, tuindiued traits, 
because hert‘ the eolors are fust, here is the basis 
of all 'I1ie eandul student of Whihuun will sun*ly 
come to see how all the idements of his pit'ture - 
his pride, his candor, his demoernev. Ins smisuality, 
his eoarsenesH finally fit together, and eorreel 
am! offset one anotlier and malt* a perft'et unity. 

No poet is HO eusily enrieaturetl mnl turned into 
ridicule as Whitman. Ih' is defieitmt in humor, and 
henccs like the Ilihllenl wriit'rs, is sometimes on the 
verge of the grotesipu* without knowing it, 'Fhe 
sense of the ridieulous has lasm cmormously stim- 
ulated and developisl in the modern mind, and ^ 
what is to he rc'gretted it has hemi mostly at the 
expense of the sensi' of awe and reverencas Vs\\ 
“poke fuu“ at everything in tlu^ eiamlrv; to wlinl- 
ever apriroaelu's the verire of I la* riilimlous we irive 


a push and topple it over. The fear which all 
Americans have before their eyes, and which is 
much sti’ongcr than the fear of purgatory, is the 
fear of appearing ridiculous. We curb and check 
any ccc^entricity or marked individuality of man- 
ners or dress, lest we expose ourselves to the shafts 
of ridicule. Emerson said he had heard with admir- 
ing submission the remark of a lady who declared 
that the sense of being perfectly well dressed gave 
a fooling of inward tranquillity which religion was 
powerless to bestow; and what ranks before reli- 
gion with us as a people is being in the mode, and 
writing our verse and cutting our coats in the ap- 
proved style. Pride of the eye, a keen sense of the 
proprieties and ilic conventionalities, and a morbid 
feeling for the ridiculous, would have been death 
to Whitman's undertaking. He would have faltered, 
or Ixitniyed self-consdousness. He certainly never 
<‘oul(l liave spoken with that elemental aplomb and 
iiulifl'creucc which is so marked a feature of his 
work. Any hesitation, any knuckling, would have 
been his ruin. We should have seen he was not en- 
I i roly serious, and should have laughed at him. We 
laugh now only for a moment ; the spell of his ear- 
nestness and power is soon upon us. 

VII 

Tliorcau considered Whitman's “Leaves” worth 



of (ho ))roa<‘lu'!% Uis gns'it oun' all U lu‘ ^nvos 

liimsolf iiisltNul of a staaiam. !Iis faith in tho ro** 
moiliul powt'r of ulTorti<uu oianruch'slhp, is Iruly 
( nirisl4ikt'. l4(U’(n’ of siniirrs is also lus (h‘sigiuitiou. 
''Tho roproof is always iiulina'l or iinplital. Uo 
bHu|j!;s lo Ixair oliann’tor rnilior (lian proo<‘pf» Ho 
lu'lpH y<Hi as h<*al(h, iis nulnrr, as frrsh nir, pure 
waior help. says to ynu: 

“I'ho ni<)('lit'rioH art^ not von; 

IIn(l(*rnoath liana, uial witlua liana. I sot* you lark; 

1 jiursuo you whoro laau* t*lM* lui'^ ptir^ausl \t»u; 

Silenoo, (la* desk, tla* (lippaul <'\prvs'dou, ilw niftht, the 
junnjHltaninl nmliia*, if thrso inau'rnl you from 
ollu'rs, or from ytairsrlf, thry do lad t'orarnl you 
from mo. 

Tlie shav<*d faro, tiu* uustnuly ovo, (ho itnpuro o<implo\" 
ion, if those Imlk tdla^rs, tlaw do not hulk mo. 
port appurtd, Iho tl<*formo<l nltitado. draakonnosH, 
grotsh proaintnro dontli, nil tlioM* I part nsidt*. . 
1 track tUrtaij^h Yta\r NYitaUuj,ts and t\U'uinj!jH, I oomo 
U})on yo\i wlu*ro you tiamght oyo .Hlaadd never 
come upon you/‘ 

WliUmnu said* in tlu* now famous pndace of 
1H5/), that ‘Mlu* ^^reatest piad tltu's not tnorali‘/(s 
or nuikc npj)licniionH (4 morals, ho kmnv.s tho 
Houl.*' There is uo preaidiiug or reproof in the 


Ills RELATION TO LIFE 

‘M sit aiul look out upon all tlic sorrows of the world, and 
upon all (>|)j)ri%si(>n and sliaiut*; 

I h('ar (iouvulsivo sobs from young men, at anguish 

with th(‘inH(‘Ives, remorseful afl(T deeds done; 

I see, in low life, the nioUier misused b}^ her children, 
dying, jiegl(‘e(ed, gaunb d(*sf>erai(‘; 

I see tile wife nii.sused i)y her husband; 1 see the treach- 
erous s<‘due(‘r of the young woman; 

I imirk ih(‘ ranklings of jealousy and unre<juited love, at- 
inupUn] io he hid, -- 1 se<' tliese siglils on llio earth. 

I set^ l.Iu^ workings of balll<% pestilence, tyranny; I see 
martyrs and [irisomu'S, 

I <)lKS('rv{> a raiiiiiic al sea, T obsta-vo the sailors casting 

lots w!i(» sliall be billed, Io j)reservc llie lives of the 
it'<'s! , 

I ohsnrvo the slights and <l(‘gra.daIioiis cast: by arrogant 
p(‘rHOTJH upon laborers, the poor, aiul upon. ne« 
gro(‘s, an<l the likt*; 

All 1]n*s(' /ill (li{‘ meanness an<l agony without end I 
siltiiig look out upon, 
hear, and am silent/* 

< )tdy orm(^ docs he shame aiul rclmkc tlic offender; 

lh(‘n Im bolds up to him “a hand-mirror.’’ 

ji u/ 
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Tain{:>;s rotting away |»i('(‘riuoal, stomach sour uml cankor- 
ous» 

rToinls rluMiinalir, l)o\v(‘iH clogg<'cl ith nhomination, 
Blood circulating <lark and poisoimus streams. 

Words l)al>hl(', hearing and h»u(*h <’allon.s, 

No brain, no Innirt tm magnetism cjF sc\; 

Hn('h, from oiu' look in this looking glass ert' vt)n go 
Sucli a result so soon and from such a Iteginniug!'’ 

The |)(>(d\s way is so (lilTcnml from llu‘ luonilist's 
way! "rim jhh'I {‘ourcsscs all, loves all, has no 
proforciu’cs. lie is moral tndy in Ids rcsnlts. \Vt' ask 
ourselves, Does lu' brcallu* (hi* air of lumltb? (‘an 
he stand llie U‘sl cd iiahin*? Is In* tiudi* and inspir- 
ing? 'I'hnl he shocks ns is nolhing* 'Flu* llrsl touch 
of the sea is a siio<‘k. Does lu* toughe!i us, dotss he 
help make urltTial Idootl ? 

All that imm do and an* guilty of attrac’ts hinu 
nieir vi(*e.s and (*X(a*ssi‘s, In* would make these 
Ids own also. He is jealous h^sl hi* he Ifiotighl heth‘r 
iUau other m(*m lest !u* set*m to slaml apart from 
even criminals and idfenders. When Hu* passion fi^r 
lunnan brotherhood is upon him, he is Ijulked hy no« 
thing; he goes down into thesot'ial mire to hml his 
lovers and ciiuhIh. In the jirhle of our morality aiul 
eivie welhheiug. this phase of his work shocks us; 
htit llu*r(^ un^ tnoods nlu'u the muiI Na\\M it is good, 
and wo rtyoiec in the strong man that can do it. 



US by the socnal order, and the dictates of worldly 
pruden(*e, fall only before a still more fervid human- 
ism, or a still more vehement love. 

Tlie vital (jiiestion is, Where docs he leave us ? 
On firmer ground, or in the mire? Depleted and 
enervated’ or full and joyous? In the gloom of 
pessimism, or in the sunlight of its opposite? — 

‘bS’o long / 

I amioimee a man or woman coming — perhaps you are 
the one; 

I annonru^e a great individual, fluid as Nature, chaste, 
aUV'cliomile, compassionate, fully armed. 

long / 

!I a.mi()un(!(‘ a life that shall be copious, vehement, spirit- 
ual, hold, 

And I [irmounee a.n old age that shall lightly and joyfully 
meet its Iranslalion. 

‘M announce myriads of youths, beautiful, gigantic, sweet- 
blooded; 

1 aimouiute a race of splendid and savage old men.” 

''riiere is no contradiction here. The poet sounds 
all the (‘X])(niem*eH of life, and he gives out the true 
note at lust. 

**No specification is necessary, — all tliat a male or fe- 
male docs, that is vigorous, hciievolent, clean, is so 



Nolluii^^ but the' most uiicoinpnunising 
purpose can justify ec'rtaiii thiiifijs in the' " li<*av<*s;"' 
iiolhiu/j; hul I1 h‘ luosl hiioyaiit ami ptn’vasivt' sjiir- 
ilualily can justify its ov(*rwlu*luiin^ umte'nnlity; 
uolliiiilj; but lilt' most er(‘ativ{‘ inia^iiialiou <*nn olV- 
set its Ireimuulous nmlisiu; uothinit luit tlu' u<»h* of 
uuiv(‘rsul lu'otlu'rluxMl eau abau' bu' its vi'lu'uuniil 
Aineneainisui; notluuf>; btii llu' primal spirit of 
poesy itself lain make ninemls b>r tins opeii {lotiliu^ 
of the roulitu' poelit*, lUitl this tuulless prtieession 
before \is t>f the eomiuou mul the fnmiliur. 

IX 

Whitman loveel tlu‘ word “ unn^tiued/' It was 
one of the words he would have' us ap]>ly to him- 
Helf. He WHS euirc^runsh as tlu' nii\ the soih tin* 
water, ami all swee't unlural lhin|.,^s art' tmrefimal 
(fine but not retim'd). lit* applit's tlu' word to him- 
self two or thrt'e tiim\s in tlu' course of his poems. 
He loved the words sundam nir-swet'tm'ss, l)rawu, 
etc. He speaks of his ** savage song/* ntd to enll 
forth the hards of tlu* past, !u* says, but to invoke 
the hards of the future. 

“Have I aunir ho caurieious ami loud luv savam* houiih?*’ 



ute to the production oi a race ol splendid and 
savage old men'’ was dear to him. He feared the 
de})lel;ing and cmas(ada,l,ing effects of our culture and 
(‘onventious. The decay of nuitcrnity and pater- 
nity in tliis country, the falling off of the native 
populations, were facds full of evil omen. Ilis ideal 
of manly or womanly ehara(*ter is rich in all the 
purely human (pialitics and attributes; rich in 
sex, in sympathy, in t(’mp(a*ainent; physiologically 
sound and clean, as w('ll as mentally and morally so. 
“hVar grac(', f(‘ar dc^licalosHo; 

Fear llu' mcIlow-swcct, the siu'king of honoy-juicc: 
Bewar(‘ !lie advaii(‘ing inorlal ripening of nature! 
llewan^ wluit })reee(i(’s the decay of the rnggedness of 
Hlal<\s and men.” 

He was himself the savage old man he invoked. 
It vva,s no ])art of his plan to pr<*a(h, in ndhicd and 
euphonious terms, hygiene and the vahie of the 
milural man, but to ])rojecl. into literature the thing 
its(‘ir, to (‘Xf)loit a, (‘haractc'r coarse as well as fine, 
and to imbue liis poems with a {diysiological qual- 
ity as well as a psychological and intellectual. 

I will s<*ulU'r the new roughness and gladness among 
Ihein.” 

He says to lh(‘ pale, impotent victim of over-refine- 
ment, with intiMitiomil rud(mess, 

‘‘Open your scarf’d chops till I blow grit within you.” 


One nf the key-wnrds tn Whitman luith us 
aiul a ])C)el is the Wi)rd n)nn)nsitc\'’ He was 
ably the mnst (’(utipositt* man this (rnturv ha 
tliu’ed, anil in this respei*! at least ts represta 
of the Ariu'riean of the* fnhirt\ who must 1 
res\dl of the hleiulin^ of uiort* diverst^ nu‘ii 
nuMit.s than any man of history. Ih* seems ti 
had an intuition of his eoiupositt* (‘Imrat'ler 
he said in his first poian: 

am large, I eontain mullitudes.** 

Tlie London eorrespoinlent of the New 
'^rrilmned* in relnetanlly eoueeding at the ti 
the poet’s diaith something to thi‘ llrilish at 
lion of hiiUi said he was *' riefi in tt'mpernn 
^rhe phrase is wt'll {‘liosmn An I'higlish <'\:p< 
the. subject of temperament, who visili'd WIi 
some years ago, said he had all four tmupcwai 
the sangtiiue, the nervous, the mehnu'ho!i<\ ui 
lymt)hatie, while most persons Imvt» hut two te 
aments, and rartdy lhr(H\ 

It Nvas prohahly the eomposite edmmider of 
man that I'ausiul him to attrnet sncdi divers 
opposite types of mern seholars nml worktoj 
lawyers, doctors, seienlists, and men of tin* ^ 
-—and that made him personally .smdi a pir/ 


most people, — so impossible to classity. Un the 
street the proincnadcrs would turn and look after 
him, and I have often heard them ask each other, 
‘‘ What man was that ? ” He has often been taken 
for a (locrtor, and durinpj his services in the army 
hospitals vjirious myths were floating about concern- 
ing him. Now lie was a benevolent Catholic priest, 

— then some unknown army general, or retired sea 
captain; at one time he was reputed to be one of 
the owners of the Ciiuard line of steamers. To be 
taken for a (kilifornian was common. One recalls 
the composite chara.cter of the poet whom he out- 
lines in his poems (see (juotation, page 181). 

The book is as composite as the man. It is all 
things to all men; it lends itself to a multitude 
of interpretations. Every earnest reader of it will 
find some <‘Iew or suggestion by the aid of which 
lie fanci<‘s lu» can unlock the whole book, but in 
the end he will be pretty sure to discover that one 
key is not enough. Ik) oiu'. critic, his book is the 
“ hoarse song of a man,’’ its manly and masculine 
element attracts him; to another he is the poet of 
joy, to another the poet of health, to still another 
ho is tlie bard of personality; others read Iiim as 
the j)()et of nature, or the poet of democracy. Ilis 
h'reneli c'rilie, (Jabriel Sarra/in, (‘alls him an apostle, 

— ilie apostle of the idea that man is an indivisible 
fragment of the universal Divinity. 



What has a juu‘t uf \Vhitmnn*H aim ilu with 
(liM’tMU'V or iialrmiry, \^itl)i timilr .ty m' innutJtlt'slv ? 
''Thrsi* an* sorlal or tniavtaitiuoal urluo%; hr rt‘|>rr« 
aoulM luaialy (irliuarv i(tiali(ir’^ ami fon-r^. 1 )<u'm 
lifr, (I(u»s tltailh, dors natarr, n'^pori uur prijprir- 
tirs, oar (’taivt'iiiiinial vriK uml illnsina’^? NriiluT 
will hr. Hr will strip thno all aw a}, lit* will art 
mal sp(‘ak a'4 if all in thr unhrrsr wrrr r<(ually 

aarrrd ami clivim*; as if all luni urn* rraliy his 
hrotlua’s, all wonuai his siatT*; a. if all parts of 
thr hunuia Inuly wrrr rijiia!I\ hrmitifttl nml wna* 
(Irrfuh Hsi if fallirrhotnl nial uinthrilmoih hirtli and 

hagrlliuj^:, wtna* .sarnsl arts, i H' rtmvM* it is rasy [o 
Her tliat this <ajurHt‘ will %prr»lih hritat him ia r<tlli- 
moil with thr i^amrdiaus uf tiistr uml stu ial morality, 
But what of that ? Hr pruf«*ssrs tu tnkr his rut' 
from thr elt'aitmtul laws. ** 1 rrrktni I hrluivt* mi 
niorr proudly than Iht* Irvrl I plant m\ Imasr In.” 
'^riu* ((arstina is. Is lu' aihs|aatr* is la* man rauu'du 
to do it? \\ ill lu* not falter, or lM*trH\ srlf rnn 
Hi'iouHursH ? Will hr hr tnu' to las itlenl Ihrouith 
Ihit'k nml thin? 'Tla' sorial |,t***h‘ '^ill ^dl hr <itit 
nigt'd, hut that is Irss in him Ihuu the mmlor and 
(lirtadm'HH of nature ia whose spirit hr assumrs to 
Hptmk. 

Nothing is easier thim to roinirt Wall W liitman 
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when you have done so. it is not your gods that 
he serves. He says he would be as indifferent of 
observation as the trees or rocks. And it is here that 
we must look for his justification, upon ethical rather 
than upon the grounds of conventional art. He 
has taken our sins upon himself. He has applied 
to the morbid sex-consciousness, that has eaten so 
deeply into our social system, the heroic treatment ; 
he has fairly turned it naked into the street. He has 
not merely in words denied the inherent vileness of 
sex; he has denied it in very deed. We should not 
have taken offense had he confined himself to words, 
— had he said sex is pure, the body is as clean about 
the loins as about the head; but being an artist, a 
creator, and not a mere thinker or preacher, he was 
compelled to act, — to do the thing instead of say- 
ing it. 

The same in other matters. Being an artist, he 
could not merely say all men were his brothers; he 
must show them as such. If their weakness and 
sins are liis also, he must not flinch when it comes 
to the test; he must make his words good. We may 
be shocked at the fullness and minuteness of the 
specification, but that is no concern of his ; he deals 
with the concrete and not with the abstract, — 
fraternity and equality as a reality, not as a senti- 
ment. 
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In tilt" pliast' in wn nrr utnv riinNitlrring 

liinu Whituinn ujJiu’nr^ hh thr Athunir innn tv horn 
hero in tlu* nitu‘t«vnth tH‘utnr\» nr uilli stnetuv tuul 
the nunlern luhioih ninl fully mu! fomlrsHly niihotly- 
ing hinust'lf in n pmun. It h ?4ron;n*^' tlum v\i' c'nn 
stniuh hut it is good for us, mui om* i»f tlu*so <1 uvm, 
nr nne of tlu‘st» t‘t»ulurii*s» s\v Hlml! In* nhle to ,stiuul 
it; luul enjoy it. 

**'ro tin* ganU*n thr world riarw a^’riuling, 

Potent males, danghlers. inrhuhog* 

The h»V(** the life of their liodirH, mettuiijg nml Indug, 
(hirluUH, hert* hehold my rrHtirrretiun, after shinilH'r, 
Tlu' n'volving eyeles, in their wiile swi eg. luuiiig luotight 
me ngnin, 

Amorous, mature all heimtiful to me ail womlrons. 
My limbs, ami the <{iii\ering lire tliui eu r jduys tlirmigh 
them, for rtniMins tHn'U wcmdnue*; 

Kxisliiig. I peer and jMmeirnie still, 

(\mlent with the pn^sent emitent with the past. 

By my mde. or haek of me, Kve foliuwtug, 

Or in frtmt* ami 1 following her just the same/* 

The eritieM perjietunlly mlsreml Wlntmmi heemise 
they fail to nee this eHMudinlly romgnsile nnd dm- 
innti(M'hnrneleri»f his wtmk. tliut it is nnt the song 
of Walt Whitmiiti the private indiiidual, hut of 
Wall Whilmun ms reoreHent alive tif* and stHuikitiy 



It IS tne drama oi a new democratic personality, a 
character outlined on a larger, more copious, more 
vehement scale than has yet appeared in the world. 
The germs of this character he would sow broadcast 
over the land. 

In this drama of personality the poet always 
identifies himself with the scene, incident, expe- 
rience, or person he delineates, or for whom he 
speaks. He says to the New Englander, or to the 
man of the South and the West, I depict you as 
myself.’* In the same way he depicts offenders, 
roughs, criminals, and low and despised persons as 
himself ; he lays claim to every sin of omission and 
commission men are guilty of, because, he says, 
^Hhe germs are in all men.” Men dare not tell their 
faults. He will make them all his own, and then tell 
them; there shall be full confession for once. 

‘Tf you become degraded, criminal, ill, then I become so 
for your sake; 

If you remember your foolish and outlaw’d deeds, do you 
think I cannot remember my own foolish and out- 
law’d deeds?” 

It will not do to read this poet, or any great poet, 
in a narrow and exacting spirit. As Whitman him- 
self says: “The messages of great poems to each 
man and woman are : Come to us on equal terms, 
only then can you understand us.” 



t>f Ailaiii II h* |Hn i ‘.|irakN fnr tiu' 
f(oru’ruli\f priticipl**. au«l all lln^ r\rf .^i's atul n 
Ihut in'nw u\lt uf it !u* iuil<lu ituputrs tn 

,s(*lf. What Trit’u ha\r ilnm* ait»i 4H1 <Ici. i*\liilr i 
tiu» inluxiraliou the* .«‘\ual j»a.4i»iu lu* tiiM 
nuikrs it all liis nwn rxlM lirlu r 

'ilint ut' have' la‘rr n rr\rlatiMa nf his tnvi 
Honnl lasti' and t^vprrimrr •» may nr tuny unt 1 
<‘aH(% bnt \vr lu’nn im nmn* ri*dit in a‘»*anni* il 
\vr havr in aHHiniu* that all ntln r purln Npruk 
exptTicnna' whrn tlun tjnr thr !ii .! prr ain 
Wlu'u John lirnun mnmittHl llu* ^'irulFultl it 
ginia, in IHtltk Ihr psvrt nay^*: 

‘*I wtiM at haiah I uitli trrih '*hnt i’ 

wiitrhkk 

I HttMHl very nrnr ytnuniil luun, \\hrn r*H»l mul indil 
hut trcuuhlitJi; with nitr and \Mur tudiridM u 
yntl iiHHmtfnl Ihr 

very near him hr .ntniul in npirit; \«'rv m*nr Ii 
Hlnod in the* prrsuu nf nlhcrn, hut uni in Id 
prnprr pernnu. 

If wr tnkr lids pcad lifrralh, \vr ^dndl hidi* 
luiH hmt in ('nlif<»rnin ntul t trrgnu; that hr I 
fotii in every rily «)n tin* (sintlnrut; that In 
np in Virghun; tlmt rv<*rv Snutht^ru SlnU* ha 
by iuruH hU hnuir; that hi* ha‘» hnui 

... *1 • . » 1 t I »» I « • t 


a hmU 


has live<l on Iht" ))lains with lumters and ranchmen, 
etc. lie lays claim to jill these chamctcrs, all these 
ox]KM‘i(*nc('s, l)(‘cii-ns(^ what others do, what others 
assume, or suller, or <mjoy, that he appropriates to 
lumself. 

I am llu' h()ini<le<l slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs. 
Hell and (l(‘spair are n])()n mo, crack and again crack the 
mavksinxm, 

X eluteli I be rails of ib(‘ bmee, my gore dribs, tliinncd with 
llu' oo/e of my skin, 

I fall on I be wc‘(‘(Is and stoiu'S, 

Tbe riders S])ur their unwilling horses, haul close, 

Taunt my di/./y ears, and b(‘al me violently over the head 
wilb whij>stoeks. 

‘‘Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

X do not ask tbe wounded jawson bow he feels — I myself 
l)(a‘on!ie llu* wound(‘d |)erson. 

My hurts turn livid nj)oti me as 1 lean on a cane and 
ol >s(‘rve. 

beeome any ])reseTH’e or Irnlli of humanity here, 

S(‘e mys(‘lf in prison sluiped lik(‘ another man, 

And fe('l the dull nnintermiUed pain. 

"‘For me the k(*ep(‘rs of eonviels shoulder their carbines 
and k(*ep watch. 

It is I l(‘t out in the morning and ])arred at night. 

Not a mntin<*(*r walks hamlentTed to tbe jail, but I am 

1 I.. u,. u,*., »» 
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If is rlian^tsl n|%’uu 4. Whifinau lliat hi* d 
(‘rlrlurntr h*\v u\ all. am! \*'r\ ju-4ly. Hr 
fti r«*l*4<ra!r tla* '^rnliiarn! af luvts 
iiira \a*4l\ ♦at-rlMadrtl luth tlu^ i haurat I 
III* i^alfhnilrNi fntlirrli twnl au<! f la 4 Itnia Hii 
liiH’d nf Wi ll ph\ writ h 

cdTsprilj}^. Of that \rihs! jjrtirif'iil 
ttiulrfs Nn (irlt|/J(t ill mC IiiU' 

fnir*** iiiid *Mlia Mniniu|a‘na|,t hiMps i»f jk 

IH uni* «»f allf hltr-4 |>uIh it 

liu liinl ill liis valuiitcs ucailij }iii\r faUi 

gmiv till* liiiitiiriil 111 * hill! atlriajitrsi stirh 
Any triflini^ i»r iblliiinrr an lii''* |*ar{ wan 
btH*n Inn min, Lnvr ih h smtinirnt hn.^ fii 
rint in litt*mtnrr. Frmn \MhtnuiiFs jaiint 
it wtrnUl liiivt* Itrau fHi 4ti\rU inuaoinl fur hii 
in hnvt* vinl with tin* Inst iumu » j»m 1 1 in \m\ 
iiH Ihn furlnddriu ar with lha srnt iinrntnl 
dqiiriing it m ii almnn. Wuiniiti w itli him i 
tlm iimtr and njuitl af Iht* man* nmrr Inn jdi 
Whitman h nrhlmn ur nrvrr tin* jnn't nf 
ment» at Im^^t nf thr duinnstin and ^tnvml *^iii 
IltH in nmm thr vuirn uf tin* Hrniid, ahvsini 
Tlu* hum«% thi* firrsidr, Iht* duiur 4ir idhi 
are not in him; lnvi% im we liml it in ntla 

tail itt tiUtu lilt* invltfi* nail’ 


perfumed, the roTtuintu*, the charm of art and the 
delight of form, are not to he looked for in his pages. 
The c()Hmi(t takes the place of the idyllic; the be- 
getter, the Adaini(r man, takes the place of the lover; 
patriotism tak(‘S ilu^ phutc of family affection; charity 
takes th<‘ ])la(‘e of pi('ty; love of kind is more than 
love of lUMghhor; tlie po(‘t and the artist are swal- 
lowed up in lli(‘ seer and the propluvt, 

''.rhe poet evidently aimed to put in his sex poems 
a rank and healthful animality, and to make them 
as frank as the shedding of pollen by the trees, 
strong even to the point of offense. lie could not 
make it pleasing, a, sw(H't morsel to he rolled under 
the tongue; that would liave heoii levity and sin, 
as in Byron and I lie oilier poets. It must be direct 
and rank, Iiealllifully so. The courage that did it, 
and showed no wavering of self-c^ousciousncss, was 
more than human. Man is a begetter. How shall 
a poet in our day and land treat this fact? With 
levity and hy llirowing over it the lure of the for- 
hitUlen, the aUra<‘tion of the erolie? That is one 
way, the way of m‘arly all the poets of the past. 
Bui that IS not Whitman’s way. He would sooner 
he besiial Ilian Byronic, he would sooner shock by 
his frankiU'SH Hum inflame hy his suggestion. And 
tliis in llie inU'nvst of lieallh an<l longevity, not in 
the inUuH\st of a jirurieiit and elfeininalc “art.” In 
these' poems Whilrnan for a moment emphasis^es sex, 



wonu'iu urro h wlirn* um h\<* nitt*r nil, lH‘rr ih the 
.si'ui of t'lnjniT. Voti an^ al tho top of vour (muuH- 
tion \v!u*n you an* fullrsl nial tlu‘rt\ 1‘Varful 

(’(mstH|U(ai<’os ftillnw any rtirruplin».^ nr abusing at 
})i‘rvorting of m‘\. 'Thr poat siaml-^ iu tiu* ganlnu 
of tlu' world imktsl auil uot a diauunl. !( is a grant 
comfort that he c»aihl th* it in this age of hcotih* lunt 
anti Swinliurnian iin|njic*nct\ that In' could doit 
and nt»t be ridiculous. Ttt havt* dout* it without 
olTcnsc would hn\c bt'cu pniof that lu' hntl failed 
utterly, la'l us be shticketl; it is u wludesotna 
ahock, like tlie douse of the sen, tu’ tlie hutlVt of the 
wiiuL We .mIuUI be all tin* better for it by and liy. 

MV 

The lover of Whitman comes inevitubly to hsmo- 
ciute him with ehnraetcr ami inuNniml qualities, 1 
sometimes meet wtuuen whom 1 say are of the 
Wdulman tyja* tin* kiinl of woman be invokisl 
and prediete<b They bear c hlldifm, ami arc not 
ushumed; motherhood is their pride and tht'ir joy: 
they are ehcerful, tohu'unt, friendly, think no evil, 
meet high and low on equal terms; they walk, row, 
elimb mountains; they n*ac'h forth into the m'tual 
world of (jueslioiiH and events, open mimh'd, Nynqm- 
thelie, frank, naturnk gotnl nulurcd; tin* males ami 
oomimuionH of their hushiuuls, ket'ping pm-e with 
them in all matters: homemakers, Init larLmr than 



short, the fn'slu wh()l<'soiiie open-air natures 

whose ideal so e()in]:)leiely possc'ssed Walt Whitman. 

A British (*rilie wisely says the gift of Wliitman 
lo us is IIh' gift of life rather than of literature, but 
it is the gift of lib' throngli literature. Indeed, Whit- 
man means a life as mueli as (diristianity moans a 
life, lie says: 

‘‘Writing and talk do not j)rove mo.” 

Nothing l)ut the l(^st of reality finally proves liim : — 

“"Jdio ])roof of the ])oot shall ho shnuly deforrkl till liis 
eonntry has ahsorbc'd liiin as afroctionatcly as lie 
has ahsorhod it.” 


''riie proof of Whitman shall he deferred till he 
has borne fruit iu aeiual, eonerete life. 

He knew iluit merely intelleetual and artistic 
tests (lid not seill<' malh'rs in his ease, or that we 
would not reach his final value by making a dead- 
sd; at him throngli the purely irslhetic! faculties. Is 
he animating to life itself? (hui we absorb and as- 
similate him ? Does he nourish the manly and heroic 
virtues ? I )o('S he make us more religious, more 
tol(‘rant, more: eharilahhs more (*andi(l, more self-' 


reliant ? If not, lu^ fails of his chief end. It is doubt- 
ful if th(^ purely scliolarly and literary poets, like 


Milton, say, or like our own poe, are ever absorbed 


1 


ahs(>rlH‘<I and nnHlify a ninnurrs atul idcal.M, 

Only that u<* lc*\<‘ alFrc-ts mir ( )ur ad- 

iiiiralinii iur ar( and lih'ralnn* a^ Ntn li is scmn‘t|nntp 
outindy ontsah* tlu* sonrcns nf fharac'liT and powtT 
nf nclioti. 

Whiliuan idaitdfii*'^ liinisrir with <aii‘ li\(s. \Vt‘ 
asso<'iat<‘ him wifli n%ali{y. uilh da\s, .sriaics, pt-r- 
sons, ('Vtniis. 'I'lu* y«nith ^\ho n*ath'J INh* nr lanvcdl 
wanl.s to 1)0 a scholar, a ^ul, a poft, n writer; {\w 
youlh who reads \Yhiliuan wants \n he a man* and 
lo gel at lla' ineuning aiul value of lifts ( )ur author s 
bent Inwards real t lungs* real mtm and \vt>intm, ami 
his power lo feed and bister perstiuality* are munis- 
lakahle. 

LiftN reality* aloiU‘ proves him; a saner anti more 
rnbusl fnlht'rht)ot! ami motherhood* tnore praeti(‘al 
tlenuKTuey* mort^ ehurilv* uion* lovt\ m{»rt* eomrath*- 
ship* mor(‘ soeiut tspialily* more* robust idoals of 
womanly iiiul tnnnly ehnraeter, provi* him. Wlam 
we are inon^ tohn'nni ami patient and long snirering, 
wluai llu‘ strain of our worldly, eommtu'eial spirit 
relaxes* thtm is ht* justilitsl. Whitman im*uns n 
lelling-up of tin* strain all ah>ng the line, less 
hurry* less gretul* less rivalry* lutjrt' leistire* rma't' 
eharity* more frutenialism ami altruism* niort* reli- 
gion* less formality and eonvtmtiom 

**\Yhen AmtTiea ch»rM wluit was proiui t*d* 


younp; iiK'H, l!i<‘ Miumiihalla crily but wlieii tliu 
Manualialla h'uds all llio (‘ili(‘S of Ilia oarlli, 

When Ihon* ari^ ]>lt'nlirul alhlctio l)ar(ls, iulaud and sea- 
boa rd, 

Wliou lhrou‘^h lli(‘S(‘ Slab's walk u liuudn'd millions of 
su|K*rb persons, 

WIh'u IIk' n'sl pari away for supt'rb p<'rsons, and eontrib- 
nU^ lo llieiu, 

When faJlu'rs, linn, iineouslraine<b open-eyed — ^wlicu 
bn'i'ds of llu' most p<*rfeet niolbers denote America, 

Then lo me ripeness and eouelusion.” 


XV 

After all, I think it matters little whether \vc call 
him poet or not. (5 rant that he is not a poet in the 
usual or leehnieal sense, but poet-prophet, or poct- 
seer, or all (‘otnbiiH'tk He is a poet plus something 
else. U is when he is judged less than poet, or no 
po('l at all, that we feel injustiee is done hitn. (Irant 
that his work is not art, that it does not give off 
(lie p<‘rfunu‘, the atmosphere of the highly wrought 
artisli(’ works Iik(‘ those of Teimysoii, l)ut of some- 
thing <(uite ditVi'ix'ut. 

W(‘ Imve all bei'ii slow to see that his (‘herislied 
en<ls W('r<' religious rather than literary; that, over 
and abov(' all ('ls(', lu' was a. great religions teacher 
and prophet. Had lu' bc'cn strictly a literary poet, 


we should he <’{»iu|u*lled lo jud;xe lum quih' (lifFer- 
endy. 

“ iH'iivtvs of (trass'* is a «^lad tidin|ii;s of 

|;(r<*ul joy lhos(* who arc* pn’puretl to rtssivt' it. 
Its final valut* lit‘s in its dire<‘t, inlt'ns<% personal 
appeal; in what it did for S\inonds, who said it 
nuuh* a man of him; in \\hnt it did for Sttw taisoiu 
who said it disptdled a thousand ilhisitms; in what 
it diil for Mrs. (lilehri'^L who said it euahh'd lier 
to fnul her own sonl; in what it cluc-s fur nil eunu‘st 
read(*rs of it in hlendin^c tin* iiuinist enrrent 
of their livi\s. Whitman is the life piver of ottr time. 
H(nv sludl a poet give ns lift' Imt h\ making us share 
his lnrg(‘r nnaisnre of Iift% his hunter hop<*, his larger 
l()ve» his largtT ehnrity* his samn’ and witler outlotik ? 
What art* the thn*e great life giving prineiphvs? 
C.an w'(* name them hetttT than St, Ihud namtai 
them eighttHUi Innulrtsl yt*ars agti, faith* lujpe, 
elmrity? Anti llit'se are tin* <sirm‘rs|tmes t»f Whit- 
maifH work, a faith so hroiitl nml ft*rvi*ut that 
it aeet'pts dtsith as joytaisly us life, anti soes nil 
things at hist issiu* in spirittiid results; a ht»pe that 
s(*es thegoIth*n agt* alnsttl td us. not hehiut! ns; ainl 
a ehnriiy (hat hulks at ntjlhing* that makes him 
itlerilify himself witli ttirendtTs ami outlaws; a 
ehurily us great m his wlui siiitl tt> the tluef on 
the (‘rosM, *‘'l'lns clay thou shnlt he with me In 



* "I ^ jrt jiiUL UJ liltllVU 

men j)nrlak<M*s of IIkmu; lail: lo rxc'inplify tlieai in a 
survoy of ih(‘ vvliolo prohltMu of life, to make llieni 
vital as lu'uring or eyi^siglit in u work of llio imagi- 
nation, lo sliovv lluan as motive's and impulses eon- 
in)Iling all llu' re'sl, is to Ix'gel; and foster them in 
tlu‘ mind of the ht'hohh'r. 

H(' is nn)re and he is less than the l)est of the 
ollu'r poets. 'The popular, the eonventional poets 
are mainly oeeuj)i<‘d with the artistic* side of things, 
— with that which rc'llnes, sola,(*es, beaulilic's. Whit- 
man is mainly oeeuj>ied witli the cosmic* and uni- 
versal side* of things, and the human and spiritual 
value's that ntay he exlrac'ted frotn thcan, Ilis poetry 
is not the rc'sult of the* same kind of sc'Ux'lion and 
partiality as that we are* nun’e familiar with. 

lienee, while* the* rnt'ssage of ''rennyson and his 
kind is the mc'ssage* of h(*auly, the message of Whit- 
man is, in a mu(’h fulh*r se*nse, the message of life, 
lie speaks the* word of faith and power. This is 
his distinction; he is the lifc'-giver. Stic'h a man 
conu'S that we may have life*, and have it more 
al)uudantly. 

^riie ine'ssage of he'auty, who wenild uiieU'rvalue 
it? ddie h'ast poet and poe*lling lisps seane word or 
syllahle' of it. The maste*rs hnild its temples and 
holy phu'e'S. All own it, all re'ceive it gladly. But 
the gospe'I of life*, the*re is danger that we shall not 


oust\ or lo Ik‘ lulli*ti anti .Htiotlaal. If i*^ a Munniniis 
nn<l a. chalhat^t*. It lavs Ntnai't liautls ujioa 

you. It flliors auil lihras yt>ur MtHul. U is nuav of 
Iho frtKsl, llic rains, (ho unuls, than ni' t-uslutui-s nr 
parlors. 

'i'lio (aill of lift' is a nail (i» hattlr nluay.s. Wo nro 
Hlrongor l>y iho slroaglh of cvory tihstnolo (tr (‘many 
overt’oinc. 

**LiHlou! 1 will la' laau'st with ytni, 

I do n(»l ofTor the old .sitaaith pri/tvs. hul tifFtT rough new 
priy^oH, 

Thrse are the days that in\isl hapiani tt» you; 

“You Hhall uol heiiji up what in enlh'tl rh'hes. 

You hIuiU seallt'r with iaviHli luiud all that you earn (»r 
aeliievt'j 

Y’ou but arrive at the eitv to whieli you wtTe tlestintsl ^ 
you hardly settle ytau'self to suti’^faetitui, la 'fort' 
you an* t*nlled by an irn'^inlible eall to depart. 
You shall he treated U\ the irouienl siniles atul jutiekiugs 
of those wild reumiii hehiud you; 

What beekouiiigs t)f lovt* you rtTeive, you shall tiiily 
answer with paHHituiait* kisHes ttf pnriiug* 

You hIuiII not allow the hold of Ihtm* vvluj .spread tlaar 
reaehed luuuls toward ytni. 

“Alloiis! After the (StuuT (^oMUANlcnNHl and to heltuig 



xvt 


Wliil.rniui nhvays avails liinis(‘lf of the poet’s 
privil('[!;e and fnaf>;uilies liiinsc'lf. lie iiuifijiufies others 
in thc' sairu* ratio, lu* uia<j!;uilies all things, 
iiifying and applying come I," he says, oulhidding 
at (he start llu' old eauiious luieksUvrs.” Indeed, 
the einiraeler wlutdi speaks throughout '‘Leaves of 
(xrass” is nuse<l to the higlnsst degree of personal 
exaltation. M’o it nothing is trivial, nothiuji^ is mean; 
all is gotxi, all is divine. 'Flu' usual distinctions dis- 
ap]>ear, hurnecl up, llu^ poet says, for religion’s sake. 
All llu‘ Innnun allril>ul(‘s are heightened and en- 
larged; sympathy as wide as the world; love that 
balks at nothing; (‘harily as (unbracing as lh(i sky; 
('goiisni like ilu‘ hiree (d* gravity; religions fervor that 
eonsunu^s llu* coarsest facds like stul)ble; spirituality 
that finds (Jod ev(‘rywlu*r(‘ ev(Ty liour of the day; 
failli llial w(*h’oni('s dtuilh as eluHTfully as life; 
(•onira<l<‘slup that would W(dd llie nation into a fam- 
ily of brol hers; sexuality ihat inak(‘s prudes shudder; 
poetic (‘nlhnsiaHtn that S(*ornfnlly dispemses with all 
the usual (ulvciititions aids; and in general a large- 
ness, e<airseness, and veheuu*n(‘e lliut are cjulte ap- 
palling to tin' gt'iu'ral rtunU'r. I.overs of poetry will 
of iK'Ci'ssity be v('rv slow in adjusting their notions 
to the standards of “ Ixuives of (irass.” It is a sur- 
vey (d life and of llu' world from (he eosruie rather 



Sotiu' nit'U hiwv pnvtTty mitl privnlion 

with such c(iuli‘uttiUMit and tuinpiisurc as it> make 
us a 1 must eu\ iotis uf t Imir Inl ; niul W hit man aci-fpls 
the cuarsiu’, (’ontnaiucr huiuau clrturnts uhi(‘h lu' 
fiiuts ill himsi'ir, and uliit*h rni»Nt of tis In (ti eoti** 
(‘tail or helittha willi such frankness and [an’ccplitni 
nf lluar nail wurlli Ihal they nr{|tiirc new UHainin^ 
and vnhit' in <nir t*y(*s. If he paradccl Ihrso things 
unduly, and shuwt'd an oAtu’wci'ning prefermu'e for 
Ihem, as some nf Ins m’ities rlinrgc*. this is cjf ecairse 
an tdtanenl nf weakness, 

llis precept and his illustrntlon. (*nrried emt in 
life, wtnihl fill llu‘ land with strong, native, original 
Ivpt'H t>f men and wtuntm nuimattal hy tin* most 
vehement (‘omradeship, seHism mid othensm g<»iug 
hand in limid. 



nis imATioN 'I'o (un/niRE 


I 

T KAVKSOF (;RASS" is not Iho I)()dry of nil- 
J luHN l)Ul it is to l)<» said in lli<‘ saiiio hmiih 
that it is no! soch a work as an uncullnrod man 
})rodu<’(\s, or is oapahh* (if producing, 

'I'lu* unoulhinsl man do(‘s not llunk VVliilnuudy 
Ihoiiffhls, or propose* Wliil man’s ])rol>loms to him- 
S('lf, or und(*r.sland or appns-iah* llu'iu al all, The 
** Iv(*nves’' are* pt*rhaps .supreme* inlc'ivst only to 
men ed ele*e*pt*sl e*ullures l)e‘e*a,use‘ tlu'V e*onlain in 
siK’li am|)l<* m<*asnre* that williout whieli all eulUirc 
is uu‘re‘ varnish or v<‘n(‘(‘r, 'riie*y are ineliivetly a 
lre*tne'nelous eritif'ism of An)e*ri(*an life* anel eiviliza- 
lieiu, anei thew imply lhai hreaidth e)f view unel that 
lihe*rnlion (»f spiril that e’ompU'le* disilhisioninf( — 
whie*h is the* la*sl residt of (‘ulteire, and which all 
gre*al sejuls luivt* re‘a(’he*eK no mailer wlu) en* what 
lh(‘ir s(’lmolmaMh*rs may have* l)(*('m 

Our re'ueiiujiij puhlie* ])re»hni)ly doe'S not and eannot 
S(*e ilse*ir in Whitman at all lie nmsl be a rent 
sheK’k l<» its s(*nse* of the* f(<*nle*e*l and the r(‘S[>e*etahh*. 
Nor <*an the workinf^ pe*ople* and the unlelie'reel 
tliou^h llH*y w<*re* elrawn to Whitman the man, be 
exne'clt'd to re'soond to anv (’oiisiderable* e*xL(*nt to 



<mlv afi<*r llun:^ aiul frcrin^ 

una'^ at'ir rr<»tn muu\ illu .i*as= lit- i> iiuar raptV’ 
stMitulive c»f llu* iiinc’ spirit mii! nf uhirh Aturriaa 
l^rtnv, uiul whirli i-^ im>u shapiii;: t!ir ile -4iin nf llu* 
rnca up(jn tliis rnnliitrut, ilr slriki . under and 
tliruUf^h ntir ulinle riuli/aliMU. 

H(* thvspis('tl tiiir burial he di'^frusfni our 

hook (Uiltlirr* ho win nhitiuiHl nf thr ttuuirtiry lo 
tlir doplHion and n!huntnli‘»n of th»* iialionid t\jH% 
and In* ninual to saw bmadt ast t!u* *n'rtus of morn 
nuinly idonhi. Hi i pnrpo a* uas to kaiiu h \m oriih 
tUHiu frtuu tlio luiMo fart^ of htunuin hiV. psyrliu* 
anti phynudn^fio; to iujort into ttu* \fitts of nur 
aununir Utorntnrt* the mld«*4» Itralthient kiutl of 
blond; mttl in tloin»^ mi !io has |nvrn (va* swing 
lo the priiiiiirv fuuuuu tmit * and ath‘rHtins and Ui 
sojcunlily, fuul hin^ cdinrgr*! hl% puge* with tho 
Hpiril of real things* real li^i^ 

Wt' have* boon ho long tianl to \ rrso whirli is thr 
oute'oine of thr litrnirv iinpnlsr idonr, whirh h 
written at Hi> many rmmvrs from thr primarv hu- 
man tpuditii'N* {rnnhuTd from tin* r\trrnir vrrgr 
of rulturr anti artitirinl ndinrunm!* \Uitrh U so in 
nnrrni of tin* riirim*^»s and Itt'aHhftd roarnrsirsn tif 
nnlurr, ihnt portry wldc*h has thr .r iptalifii ^ wldtdi 
inipllrH thr hudy us wrl! its thr mind, whieh is thr 
dirrrl tnilgrowth of a rudiritl Imrniin pr*rsinudit\\ 

•Olfl luUlittt to, .d 


stood. 


II 

Whitman says his book is not a good lesson, but 
it takes down the bars to a good lesson, and that to 
another, and that to another still. To take down 
bars rather than to put them up is always Whit- 
man’s aim; to make his reader free of the universe, 
to turn him forth into the fresh and inexhaustible 
pastures of time, space, eternity, and with a smart 
slap upon his back with the halter as a spur and 
send-off, is about what he would do. His message, 
first and last, is ‘"give play to yourself;” ""let your- 
self go;” — happiness is in the quest of happiness; 
power comes to him who power uses. 

“Long enough have you timidly waded, holding a plank 
by the shore; * 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, rise again, nod to 
me, shout, and laughingly dash with your hair.’* 

To hold Whitman up to ridicule, and to convict 
him of grossness and tediousness, is easy enough; 
first, because he is so out of relation to the modes 
and tastes of his times, and, secondly, because he 
has somewhat of the uncouthness and coarseness of 
large bodies. Then his seriousness and simplicity, 
like that of Biblical and Oriental writers, — a kind 


jiO'srH luiu m IH14 ni’ru, .humuuuh >ru^r iH nU' 

ri(lit’ul«uis. Hi* u iiH ilrfirirnt ill Iaiiui»r. and lu’ u mlo 
his Inuik in <‘ntlrt‘ ul»l!\ iou airNs uf ^tu ia! n-.a^^t's ntal 
(’nnvi'iii inns, si> that ihr [m t* nf it i-, not iJk* 

sncial t>r ituloiir prt%jiri'ti\r\ hut that t»f lilV and 
nalnrr at lar‘(r, rarta*ring and induuiit>rrrd. ft is 
prnhnhiy tlu» unn niudmi |hh‘iii uhn^i* ntatidunls 
aru nni siuda! and \\liat an* ralirti atti 4if\ 

Its nl UM»"»|dtrrr in nlun\H llin! uf the’ tari^i% fnn* 
sjHU’rs nf vunt, tliditiUHrd luttuir It hin* hrtni suul 
lluil tin* mndern Unrld muld hi* rfrnn4nirtrd fnaii 
LravoH nf (tniHH,** so rniii|H‘iidiuUH and all iurllH- 
ivn is it in its drtaiK, Unt nf Ih** niudrrn wmid m 
a HtH’inl nri^niii/iitiuii, nf man a ^ I hr m-uturr nf mhihI 
usa^>;c‘s ntui prnhihJtuurs nf fadiiun^, td iUvm, uf 
(•(‘rt'itumy, Ihr iudinir, parhu’ and ilrauiuf^ rnnrii 
lUHiu tlirn* u«i hiut in it '* pai'^r », In il'ii innticr 
and in its spirit » in ^faudurd * mid in r\rru- 
linn* in its idrnh^ and in it'4 prnrf-»^^r^ it l»rlnn|,t^ tn 
ami ntniiatrs with tiprti air ludutr, tdtrn rra< lun|(, 
I think, thr ruHndr and tinruiidiliuiirtl. In a nrw 
maisn is Whit man f li»' hnithrr nf tlii' *u lr^ and rnsniir 
imMa'HHrs, ’* rnnvt') a Hrntiuimt and iin It at tun uf 
thn rarth,*^ Alt his rnilni^ia'^an^^* jill yvnipatliirs 
have In du with thr majnr ntid fuudainrntal tdrmrntH 
nf lifu, lie* IS II wnrld pnrt, \Vr dn unt rradd} ndjud 
nur indnnr nniifiris tn him, (hir rtilturr dandards 
dn nni rd him. 


irt 


The. prohlom of tlio i)oot is doubtless more diffi- 
cull in our day lhau in a.ny past day; it is harder 
for liiin to touch reality. 

'I'he accuinulalions of our civili^^ation arc enor- 
mous : an arlilicial world of |i;r('at depth and potency 
ov(U*li(\s lli(‘ world of realily; especially does it over- 
li(' the world of man’s moral and intellectual nature. 
Most of us live and 'thrive in this artificial world, 
and n('V<u' know but it is the world of (Jod’s own 
cn'aJing. Only now and then a man strikes his 
roots down thron^li this made laud into fresh, vir- 
gin soil, When th(> n'ligioiis genius vstrikes lus roots 
through it, and insists upon a present revelation, 
wo a.r<^ apt to ovy ‘‘h(‘reli<“,” when the poet strikes 
his roots thnmgh it, a-s Whitman did, and insists 
upon giving us r(‘alily, - giving us himself before 
custom or law,- wc cry ‘'barbarian,” or “art- 
lierclic,” or “ outlaw of url.” 

In the eounll(‘ss adjustments and aceumulations, 
and in the oeeaiiie (‘urrents of our day and land, tlie 
iudividtial is more', and nion' lost siglit of, ~ merged, 
swa,inp(*d, (‘d’acHsL Hoo him in Whitman rising 
abov(' it all, Se(‘ it all shot through and through 
with Ills (juality and olx'dient to his will. See the 
alldeveliug leudeney of denuxTaey, llie effacing and 
sl('rilizing power of a meehauical and iiidustnal 



ilirir lyprH, thrir un*! r\il ttnifH, nil IhhIiihI 

forth in ont‘ roiupoNitr t huno tt*r, niul tluN fhunu'trr 
iiM'lf nml frontiu^t thr tuiivt^rM* ^viih thu 
old joY and routrulnirnt. 

IV 

frltaitlly find '+nui|,'t\ w ho U hvf 

I.N h«» for riulonitioij, ur n tn* it anti 

inaMrr of il 

Dt) \vt* ur iitifunMninHly* iwk 

thin or a nindlnr tjiir^liun ttf vwvy j>urt or nrti>4t 
wlunu wo pMHs ill r«wit‘w lu furr xwt 1h ho lun^tor 
of his tndturt\ t^r tltn'^ it him ? ! hn'^ ho >itriko 

Iniok tlmnigli It tti sinnilt\ uriid**^d nntnro, or Is ho 
a potlod {dniit ? !)ih*h Ih* rotniu tho iiiiti\o .snvn|.^o 
virluoH* or is lio outiroh Innlt up frutu tlio tnitnido? 
Wo otniMtnnily toistnko oulturo fur lom* roiiiu'inont, 
vvhioh it is not: it is n HlnriUing pnn'osH; It in a 
olonring away of oh-^trut'liuios nod tlir to 

iiduwnl virtuos a ohanoo to o\j»roHH Ihf'inHolvos, tt 
makoH Havni^o imtun* frioiidly and ooiodtlonito. 'Fho 
aim of onltoro is not ti* rid <»f imiuro. tnit to 
utilixo nniun\ 'Fho i^roal ptH-t is nlw a} s n friondly 
ami flowiiij^ HHvni^oF* tho inastor nod nrvt*r tho slavo 
of tho oontplox otomonb of our nrtiliriid livos* 
Unnigh onr prt»gross imd oivili/ntion nro a tri* 
iimph over natoro, yot in an important sonso wo 


Her fSiniHlards aiv slill our standards, her Kswcctncss 
and (‘xe(‘ll(‘n<*t‘ avo slill our aim. I ler healtli, her fcr- 
tilily> lau' whokau^ss, Ikm' rresluiess, her huiooenee, 
her (‘voluliou, we would lain copy or reproduce. 
We would, il we (’oukl, the I>uugeu(*y and 

aroma of her wild fruit in our <*ultiva.ted spechnens, 
Ihe virtu(‘ and hardiiusss of the savage in our line 
jij(ailkMnen, ihc' joy and sponlaneity of her l)ir(l -songs 
in our po<‘lrv, llu' grae(‘ and beauty of lier forms in 
<jur seulplure and <-arviugs. 

A p<K‘li(’ uUeraiiei^ from an original, individual 
standpoint, sonu'lhing d(‘(inil(‘ ami (diaraeteristie, — 
ihis is always llu' <‘rying ne<‘d. What a (iuc talent 
lias this or (hat young British or American poet 
whom we might nnnud lint we see that the singer 
has not y<‘t rnadt* this lakail his own; it is a kind of 
borrow<*d capital; it is the gem'ral taste and intcl- 
)ig(me(^ that sp('ak. Wlum will he redeem all these 
protnis(*s, and a fixed eenlix* of thought and 

emolion in himst'If? d'o write poems is no distinc- 
tion; to a po<mi, to 1 k‘ a fixed point amid tlic 
S(‘t'lhing ehaos, a rock amid the (nirrents, giving 
your own form and ehuracder to them, — that is 
something. 

It matt(*rs lillhx as Whitman himself says, who 
eonlrilml<*s tlu* mass of poetic verbiage upon which 
any given age ft'tsls. 


pninury human t{ualuu‘s aiMi sjH'cial unlivulual 
i rails* A rifhly rmltiwi’d iMU'^nualily always lha 
main (li^pmulnma' in s\\vh ra^rs, <u*, iis (ha'llu' says^ 
*'in tha jL^rnut wnrk iht'itival prrMui is always pre- 
srnl as I In* p^rual fm-tor/' 

"laaivas nf (ira^s'‘ is as dintimUy an tununalitm 
from Wall Whilnum. frniu his tjuality nml tsjui()- 
riK'ni as n man apart frmn an\thiii|t nwod to 
honks (»r to srrtiiulnrv inllurmrs. as a tna* is 
an nnuinutiou fnun tin* soil. It is, morcsncr, uu 
nimumiiun from him as an Anu-rioan in tho liittar 
half of the nint*tni*nlh tamturv, nml us a lypu’iil 
(Inmoc'ralir romp«>sitr nmn, n man of tluMnnnuum 
propU\ honn nf lluar hnno nml llndi nf tUrir flrsh, 
hul with an ('Klrimrilinury cmilnunimt nf spiritual 
find inlrlhs'lunl t>n\vor. In uhirh In^ 1ms idvon full 
awing wilhnul ahaliiig nnr jot nr lilllo Ihr intluonea 
of luH h(‘ritngt' c>f ihr rnnumui stnf'k. 


V 

^rhnrc is one impnrlunt <|imli(y that nutnrs into 
all firHl-i^luHs liiorury pmdm'tinu and intn all art* 
which SH taken Hillc nccimnt nf in rurrrnt rriticism: 
1 mean the qinditv nf the manly, ^ t!m pnlst* and 
pressure of manly virility and strmgtln Chirthe 
spok<* nf it to 1’h‘kerinann as a errtnin urgent power 
in which the art of his time uiis liu*king* ^The pro- 
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as mon. ixorlhe always looked straight tlirough 
llie work to the man hehind it; in art and poetry 
tlu^ ])(^rsoualily was everything. The special talent 
of one kind or another was (jiiito secondary. The 
gr(‘alest worlcs are llu' least literary. To sjieak in 
liU^ratnre as a. man, and not merely as a scholar 
or jiroh'ssional lilterahnir, is always the crying 
nc‘(‘<l. Thc^ new poet has this or that gift, but 
what is ilu'; human fund hack of all? What is his 
endowment of tin* eommon universal human traits? 
IIowmiH'h of a man is lie? Ills measure in this 
r(\spe(*t will ht' the im*asure of the iinal value of his 
<‘ontrihulion. 

''riu^ d(^<'ad<‘nee of literature sets in when there is 
more Inlent than elmraehu* in (iirrent production; 
wluMi ran' lih'vary and artistic gifts no longer come 
weddi'd to large human and manly gifts; when 
lasle is faslidious rather Ilian robust and hearty. 
WluMi was then' a man horn to Knglish or Ameri*- 
(‘an lii<M*aiur(^ wilh a large endowment of the uni- 
vc'rsnl Unman <|uuliiies, or with those elements that 
giv(' hrt'udth ami jiowit, and wliieh lead art rather 
than follow it? We are living in an age of great 
purify and n'flmsnent of taste in art and letters, 
l)ul dt'slilule of powiT. (Hoelhe spoke of Walter 
S<*<)lt not nun-ely us a gn^at talent, hut as a “com- 
prehensive nature.** Without Lliis comprehensive 
nalun' as a setting, his great talent would have 



kii<>\vin|i;n(Ns of latter [>j*(Hlti<*or.s, and y<‘l how far his 
conlrihiillon surpassi's Uu‘irs in rtail hinuun patlios 
aiul s\i^^('s(ivt‘tu*ss ! 

Tlu' sann' ini^hl ht' said t>r (’t>ijnl 'I'olstid, who 
is aIso» hunk of alh a ^n‘at loving nalurt'. 

One has jay in Whiltnan Ixs^attst* la* is 

l)twon<l a ml (JVia* all a large* and hn ing |K*rsonality; 
his work is hut n Ihiu V(*il Ihrotigh which a gr(*at 
naluro (’Icarly shows. 'I'lu* urgent [nnvrr (d‘ wliich 
(lOiHlu* sptadvs is almost ii)o .strong^ h)t) strong 
for cairrenl lash*: \vi* want more* art anti h'ss main 
more liloralnrt* and h*ss lift*. It Is not riu*n*ly a 
groat mind Ihnt \vt* rt‘t*K tml a grt‘at oharn<*h*r. U 
poiK'tralos (‘Vi*ry lino, ami imh*t*d makes it Irm* of 
llu* hook that wluK'vor ‘Mouolu's this t<au’tu*s a 
iniiu.'' 

The lesson of the poet is all in tin* tlirtsditin of 
the ))raelit*al manly and womanly (pmhth*s and 
virtues. ■ ht'allh, t(*mperam't*» sanity, power, t‘ndiir- 
anee, ajilomln and not at all in tin* tlIn*etiou <»f 
the literary and urtistie tpmlities or t*n!(un*. 

*‘l'o slaml the eohl t>r laait, lt» take gi«»d aim with n gaa, 
to Hail a boat, to aianage httrscs, ht hegt*i sap<*rh 
elultlrein 

To speak readily tnul elrarly. to fret at home nuuaig 
eommtm people. 

To hold uur t»\vn in terrible ptmitious tai latul luul sea.** 


to life, to ix'i’soiuility, and to power to deal with 
real tiling’s; and if we expecrl from him only liter- 
ary ideas, • form, beauty, lueidity, proportion, — 
we shall b(^ disappointed. lie seeks to make the 
impression of eoiu'rete forces and objects, and not 
of art. 

*‘N<)t for ail (‘labroidoixT 

('riu‘rc will always be plenty of embroiderers, — 1 
welcome them also), 

Ibit for llie fibre of things, and for inherent men and 
women. 

“Not to (’liisel ornumenls, 

Jhit to ehist'l willi fr<‘e stroke the heads and limbs of 
])lenleous Supreme (iods, that The States may 
r<'a)iji(‘ ni(‘m, wnlkin/Lif and lalkin/j^d’ 

Ilis whol(‘ work is a rudialion from an exempli- 
fiealion of llu‘ idea that there is something better 
than to be an arllst or a poet, — namely, to be a 
man. The jxx't's rajiture sjirings not merely from 
the conlemplalion of lh(‘ beautiful and the artistic, 
but from llu^ (*ouleiuj>laliou of the whole; from the 
eontemplalion ' of (h^moeracy, tlic common people, 
workinguuai, .soldi(‘rs, sailors, his own body, death, 
S('x, manly love, occupations, and the force and 
vitality of things. Wc are lo look for the clues to 
liim in Ihc open air and in natural products, rather 
than in the traditional art forms and luelliods. He 



only ti) tlio.st* wh<» privnloly siny wilh him iu iho 
optm air. 

“ If Y(ju would undc'rslnnd n\i\ to ihr lioii^dds or waliT- 
.sliorr: 

'FIm' iKNirosl /niat uu o\|daiuitinn, nnd a drop or 
uuiUon of wavrs u kov: 

TIk' maul, llu’ onr, lh<* luuulHinN, M*rtind my wordn. 

**No .slitilh'rod room or H<*boj»l <mui oommiim* ullh nu*, 

Uul ron^iiH nml littb* rhil»lri*u hHtor than tlu*y. 

Yiani^i: lutH'luiuio is olosi'^t (o mo Iu* kiuuvH mo 
prclly woll, 

'riio woodman, tlml tnkrs Ids avo and jug with him, 
shall tukt* tm* with hitn all day; 

^riio farm hoy. phm^'hiiig in tlu* firld, fts*!*! g<u)d at 
Iho Houud of my \oI(*(*: 

III vohhoIh that Hull, my wt)rdH anil I go with hahor- 
mon and Hoamon, nml h>vo thotu. 

“My fare ruha to thr hnntrr a fats* wlum hr lira tiowu 
nlonr in his hhuikrt ; 

Thr driver, thinking of uir, ihn^n not mind the jt»U of 
hi.H wagon; 

Thr young tnolhrr nml old motluT rcanprehrml mr; 

'Plir girl tuul tlu* wife rest thr nmsllr a moment, am! 
forgt‘1 whets* they are; 

They atid all would resume wlml I hnvt* told thenn** 



VI 


So far as liUM-ahux* is a, luxury, and for lire cul- 
lurod, f(^\v, ils iiihwsls urn not in Wliit- 

inan; so far as ]MK*lry r(')>r(\st*nls ihv weakness of 
man rallna' lhan his slinaiglh; so far as il. expresses a 
shriakiiit.!;; from n'jilily and a. refuse in seniiniental- 
ism; so far as il is arisloerali(* as in Tennyson, or 
moekin^ and n'hellious ns in Byron, or erode and 
nu'pliiru* as in Swinl)uriH\ or ref>;retful and reinini- 
s<*(‘nl as in Arnold, or a nudodions haying of the 
moon as in Sludltw, or lli<* onleonu' of mere scholarly 
nnd Uadinienl n(‘(|uir(mH'Tjls as in so many of our 
young<*r potds, so far as lilm’ature or ])oelry, I 
say, stand for lh<‘S(' things, IIumt is liille of either 
in Whitman. Whitman stands for the primary and 
tvssc'utial: lu‘ stands for that wlu(‘h makc's the body 
as wtdl as tin* mind, which mak(*s life sane and joy- 
ous and masl<*rftd. Bv(‘rvlhiug that lends to dejde- 
tiou, satiety, tin* almormak the (‘rotie and exotic, 
that indu(H‘s tin* sln‘ss and f(*ver of life, is foreign to 
Ids spirit, lie is lt*ss l)(*atiliful than the* popular 
poc‘ls, y(*t more* In'autibil. Ih* will have to do only 
with the inevil aide* hc*aulv, tin* heatity that (‘onies 
unscmgld, that n‘sich‘s in tin* interior meanings and 
aOilialionM, tin* Inmnty lliat dare turn its baedc 
upon tin* )»eaulifnh 

Whitman lias est’apesl (*ntir(‘ly tin* literary dis- 


,s(M\ (\s uinn iiir \ u un-n uh'n pnxiuci', 

lh‘ luiH cscaprtl tlu' arl tlisruM*, uhicli uiaktvs iu‘{ all 
in all; lln' n'lifOtnis cliscas<\ uhh’h runs (<> njuiKlliti 
|)i(‘ly umi srrks to win lu'uvrn In ihnivini^^ (airlli; 
the ImmuiIv disease* which wtmhl tuuke <jf jujesy 
a eunv(’nliininl Ihnvc'r g*Hnh*n* lie* hriiif^s lu'nm* 
r<'ine<lit‘s for our ninrhid m‘\ <‘nn%ficiusness, and for 
all (he palh{iln|,^i<‘al etaulitinuN hrctuid^t ahotij hy 
nur (‘Ke<‘ss of reruieiiH'nt . and (he d} »[ir|}(i<’ dej)le. 
lions of our iinloor. nrtiiic'ial lives. Whilntnn with™ 
siood llu' lesthelie temptation* us Auutd <*ulls it* (o 
\vlu(‘h most of our poets fall ii victim, the hist for 
the nien^ly hcaiulifuk tin* epietirennism of tin* litta- 
ary fneulti(‘S. Wt* cam make little* eif him if wc art* 
in epu'st of n‘sllu*lie pleasure's idtnu*. In t»r(h*r to 
eslnhlish timse literary authorities whic'h are tadled 
eiussic* eenturies*'* says Uc'tuuu siimetluujt lu'allliy 
and solid is tieec'ssarv. (‘tanmon household hrt'ad 
is ui more* value' lu'tH' than pastry.” Htit tlu* vast 
majority c^f litc'rarv produt'ers aim at pastry* or, 
worse yet, eonfeeliont'rv, stiim'tlnnf^ c'speeiidly 
delijyjhtfnl and titlvatin^^ to the taste*, Nc» dtaihl 
tleuan himself was Mimethin|.t t»r u literurv epietire, 
hut then he imposed upem hinisc'lf lnr|*:e and sc'Hotrs 
tasks, and his work as a whole* is soliel ami inajr- 
ishini^; his ehnrin e»f style ehces not hlind anel se’duee 
\tM. It makes all the* elitre'renee* in the world uht*ther 
we seek the hemitiful thriaudi the true, t)r tlu' true 



yo LUC Klllgaom OI 
truth (Irsl, and all lliiugs hIuiII be added. The 
iiovit'(' anus to writer beauliriiUy, but tlio master aims 
to st'c Indy and lo IVid vitally. Beauty follows him, 
and i.s n<‘V(*r followed by liiiii. 

Natun' is laNUilifiil bt'cause she is sometliing else 
(Irsl » y<‘S, ainl lasl., too, and all the wliile. Whitman’s 
work is hn]>liv;<sl in llu* spirit of the whole, and its 
lawdlli and swi‘(*ln(*s.s in this rospe(*t, when compared 
willi (In* oveu’-ndined arlisHc works, is like that of 
a labort'r in Ihe lields (‘onipared with the pale, dys- 
peplie (uumye. 


vrr 

Whilttuuds i<l(*al is undoubtedly mucli larger, 
(‘ofirser, slrongt*r nnu*li more racy and democratic 
iban Iht* id<‘al \vi‘ ar<' raniiliar with in current 
Iil(‘ralur<% un<l upon which our culture is largely 
bas(*d. He appl!i‘s the (Icmocrali(‘ spirit not only 
lo ihc nmlerin] of jaadry, -'eKchKling all the old 
slo(’k Ilienu'S of lov<' and war, lords and ladies, 
myths and fain<‘s and legends, “ but he applies it 
t<» the form us wcdl, excluding rliyme and measure 
and all Uu* convtmlioual verse arcdiitecture. Ills 
work stands or il falls upon its inherent, its intrinsic 
((nalili<‘s, lln* m<‘asnre rjf life or power which it holds. 
Tins id(‘al was neilher (lie scliolar nor the priest, 
nor iuiy type of lln* geuleel or exceptionally favored 


f(‘nv<l lo |)rafii{’(‘ n liiV ftill aud strong on 

all si(l(*s, alViM'lionattN niagiu*lii\ ioIrranU spiriluuU 
hold with iho (hivt>r and tjualily id’ siiuplo, iK'allhfuh 
ojH‘n»Hir hnmanily. Hi' oppost*s fulltun* and ndha'- 
tnonl only as ht* oppos(‘s Ihul wliiidi u<*ak(ais, drains, 
omnsculal(‘s, and tnnds lo hogt*! a sfolling. oarping, 
liypca’crilinal (dass. 'Tht' (Mill tiro <»!' lih** of natnrt\ 
and lhal which (lows from the <*\crf’is(* <d’ th<‘ manly 
insliiH’Is and alhn-tlons, is lla* cultun* impliial hy 
“ L('avc.s of (irass/* 'I'ln* ilcinomailic spirit is tm- 
donhlrdly nu>rc or less jnalotts of llu' rcfinruumls 
of onr urlilicial cult\in' and of t!u' tlnintim'ss and 
uloornnssof mu’ lilcrntuiv. 'Tlic p(*oph' hu»k nskmua^ 
ut luou wh(» arc above them without bcitig of 
llicni, who liav<' dro|)pi‘d tin* trails and attractions 
which iht‘y shun* with unlcll(*rcd lunnanlty. h^rnnk- 
lin and lani'oln arc closi^r akin to this sjdril* and 
hence more in favor with ih than a Jciferson or a 
S\unner. 

Whitman might he calhsl the pmd of the ahsi>- 
lute, the unconditionetk Uis work is huuudictl at a 
riirlher remove frtan tuir arts, (*onveutimis, usag(‘s, 
civilij'jilion, and all (lie arti(i<'ial elennmis (hat mod 
ify ami enter into our lives, than that of any oIIht 
man, Ahsolule (‘aridor, al»scdute pride, niistdnii* 
clinrity, ahsolute social and .sc»\nal etjualily* ahsolnli' 
nalnre. It is not camdiiiomsl hy what W(^ dt‘cm 


\\ c call good insU‘ and had iasU\ It is the voice of 
ahsolulc man, swcH'ping away the arlificiul, throwing 
hiinsidf hohlly, joyously, upon unconditional na- 
ture. Wc arc all cngag(ul in ujdiolding the correct 
and llu' conventional, and drawing the line sharply 
hetween gotul and evil, the high and tlie low, and 
it, is wc'll that we should; hut here is a nian who 
ainis to talv(' ahsoluh* ground, and to look at the 
world as (!od hiniseir might look at it, without par- 
tiality or diseriiuitialing, it is all good, and there 
is no faihur or iinpeiTeelion in the universe and can 
he none: - 

nuMilh of ray Soul lUtering gladness, 
j^ves of my S<»ul st'cing pr^rfeelion, 

Naliirnl life of me, failhfully praising tlnngs, 
(’orrolHiralirig forever the triinuph of things.’’ 

lie does not lak(* suit's against evil, in the usual way, 
ht' dot's not lake sides with the good except as nu- 
llin' lu'rsi'lf (loi'S, III' cclt'hrales the All,« 

(hin wi' accept Ihc world as science, reveals it to 
us, as all significant, as all in ceaseless transmuta- 
tion, as cvi'ry atom a.spiring to he man, an endless 
unfolding of primal germs, without beginning, with- 
out end, witiioul railurc or imperfection, the goklcu 
age ahead of us, not hchind us? 



IUhuiusc of Whitmau's glorifiontiou of pride, 
egoism, brawn, st'lf rt^lianoe. it is t'hnrged that the 
noble. tli<‘ eulturod, llu' srlf thaiviiig. havt* no phuH) 
in bis sysleiu. What plare Imvt* thi*y in tin' antipne 
bards? In Ilonirr, in Jcib. in Kaiah. in Danlt'P 
d'hey have llu* saun* [»iart' in W hit man. yt*t it is to 
be kept in mind tluil Whitman dot's not stand f<»r 
the spc'eially social virtnes. nor ft»r cnllurt*. nor for 
the n'linennmls which it ind\iccs, mn' for art. nor 
for any convcmtionality. 'rin*n* art* flowi'rs of hu- 
man life whi<*lv we art* mil to lt»nk hu* hi Walt Whit- 
mam Idle note of line mniHH'rs. ('hivalrtais conduct. 
whi(‘h we geriu Mnu*rson; the swia'hu'ss ami light 
gospi'l of Arnold; the gospel <if lun*o worship of 
(’arlyle; the gracious scholarship of mir New Mug” 
land poets, etc., we dt> not gt'l in Walt Whit mam 
d'liere is nothing in him at war with tln''»>c things, 
but he is coma'rmal with mure primal and ('letmmtal 
(piestions. Uc' strikes umh*r and Inwoud all these 
tilings. 

What are tlu' ipiestions or purposes, then, in 
which his work has root ? Simply put, to lca<l tin* 
way to larger, HutuT, more uormnl, nntre robust 
iyjies of men and wonnm on this (continent; in pre 
figure and help develop the m*w <lcmocralit' man, ^ 
to projet‘1 him into literature' on a st*alc and with 
a dislinelness that cannot be mistnki*m 'I'o this 



end ne jvi-ep.s dee[) iinia cu uic savage, tne unre- 
liued, and niiirslials ilie elements and influences that 
iNak<' for IIk^ vinl<\ the luiroie, the sane, the large, 
and For Ihe |)(M*])(^lnily of the race. We cannot re- 
iim^ 11 h‘ <‘l(‘ni<‘nls, - Ilie air, Ilie water, the soil, the 
sunshiiH', - -and the more Ave pervert or shut out 
I hesi^ from our lives l.lie worse for us. In the same 
inaniu'r, Ihe more we ])ervert or ha, Ik the great 
natural impulses, sexuality, comradeship, the reli- 
gious (anoli(m, nativity, or the more we deny and 
belittle' our l)odi(\s, the further we arc from the 
spirit of Walt Wliituuui, ami from the spirit of the 
All. 

With all Whitman's gloririeation of pride, self- 
eHt(‘<‘m, st*lhrelian(‘<‘, eU'., the final lesson of his life 
and work is service, self-denial, ™ the free, lavish 
giving of yourself to others. Of the innate and 
<\ss<'n(ial nohilily lhal we ass(K‘iato witJi unworld- 
litu'ss, lli(‘ sharing of what you possess with the 
unforlunalt* aroiin<l you, sym|)alhy with all forms of 
lif(‘ and condilious of nu'u, (‘harily as broad as the 
sunlight, standing up for those whom others are 
down upon, (‘laiming nothing for self which others 
nuiy wl have upon the same lenns, — of such 
nohilily and fiiu' manners, 1 say, you sliall find an 
almndanee in the life and works of Walt Wliitman. 

ddu' spirit of a, mairs W(»rk is everything; the 
!<‘tler, little or nothing. Though Whitman boasts of 



tlie humdrUTiu by tin* brcjitllh uf hi^ t'hnrity ntul 
Hyinpathy niul bis i<l<s(lify. 

Of worhiliiH'SS. inatin’ialiNin, fututiirrt iulisin, 1^^ 
has not a Inus'; his tmh vultir. an* ‘‘piritnal ami 
ideal; his only slntulani*^ an* ifu* rv^rah’id arui tlm 
cnduritifjf. Wlud Mattln‘s\ \rnuld i’alh*d the An]L*;ln- 
Saxon (‘oiita|j^ioiu the iHiiir*»:eni'^ ’Spirit, tla* unrhlly 
and sordid i<It*nh is eniin*ly «’i*rrerfed io Whihmiri 
by the nseendnnt of the ethie niul tin* uniMnad, 
Ills denuKTiiey ends in nniver'«al inollieihotHh his 
palriotlsin in the solidarity of natloms fiis |d*^ri- 
ficalion of the innteriul in ftn* tinut triumph I lie 
Hpirituab bis egoism t*enies at hmt in euiuplc'te 
altniiHin. 

A raee that eau pmduee n num nf hi^ jihre» his 
conllnental type, is yet at it** hr-4 c-Jalt*, hid 
begin to see evil (uneti in tliiH perpetual uhittling 
away and sharpening and lightening nf tin* \nieri^ 
can type, — gnur witlnail pouer, eh-arrie*** withniit 
inasH, intelleet without eharneler ? dlteai take l on^ 
fort from the volume ntid tlu* rankne*»N of Walt 
Wliitrnaiu Did one liegin tt> fear that the demy 
of maternity and puteriuty tti tutr t»tder rnmmimi 
tics and the falling «>fT in the native population pre 
saged the drj'ing up of the in its verv %onn*i“^**' 
Then welcome ia the ratik *^^e\uiility and to the 
athletic falherhotul and niotherfiood erh limted In 


our hardness, our irreligiousness, and our passion 
for the genteel point to a fugitive, superficial race ? 
was our literature threatened with the artistic de- 
generation, — running all to art and not at all to 
power ? were our communities invaded by a dry rot 
of culture? were we fast becoming a delicate, in- 
door, genteel race ? were our women sinking deeper 
and deeper into the “incredible sloughs of fashion 
and all kinds of dyspeptic depletion,” — the anti- 
dote for all these ills is in Walt Whitman. In him 
nature shows great fullness and fertility, and an 
immense friendliness. He supplements and corrects 
most of the special deficiencies and weaknesses 
toward which the American type seems to tend. 
He brings us back to nature again. The perpetuity 
of the race is with the common people. The race 
is constantly dying out at the top, in our times at 
least ; culture and refinement beget fewer and fewer 
and poorer and poorer children. Where struggle 
ceases, that family or race is doomed. 

‘*Now understand me well — it is provided in the essence 
of things that from any fruition of success, no mat- 
ter what, shall come forth something to make a 
greater struggle necessary.” 

In more primitive communities, the sap and vi- 
tality of the race were kept in the best men, because 
upon them the strain and struggle were greatest. 


War, advonturo, (Jisc’ovarv, lavor viniii y. vviutrnan 
h always aiitl evarywluTt' ac’cnpii'd with that which 
Jiiakcs for lihs power, lon^t*vit\\ iiianliiiesH. 'I'lie 
scholar po(*ls an^ occupied with tha( which makes 
for (‘ulture, lasU\ ndimaiuMil, (‘as<\ arh 

*'■ Leavt'S of (irass,** tak<ni as a wholes aims to 
oxliihit a inodeu'iu d<'niot*rali(s anda^typal man. here 
in Ain(‘ri('a, ('onfrontinf^ ami subduing our (‘uor- 
inous malerialisin to his own purposrs, putting it off 
and on as a garment; iileulifviug himsedf with all 
forms of life and cmiditions i»f num; trying himsedf 
by eostnic laws and proct‘sses. (*xultiug in the life 
of his body and the dcdighls (>f his semscs; and .se<*k- 
ing to cliiK'h, tt» dc'vcloin and to nnilii^<* hiniself 
througli the shows ami events t»f the visible* world. 
The poet seeks to interpre*! life* from the* central 
point of absohde* abysmal man. 

The wild ami the* savage in nature* with which 
Wliiinum perpetually ulenttiie*H himself, ami the 
liirsule, Him4nmie‘d. and abewiginnl in Immnnity, 
have misled many reade*rs Into looking upon him 
as expressive of tlu'se* things only. Mr. Stednum 
thiidis him guilty of a eertaiu iuuT<»wue*ss in pn*- 
ferring. or s(»eming tt> prt*rer, the laboring man to 
the geiitlemim. Hut the* pemt usevs ihe^e edeme'utH 
oidy for c*h(*eks and halau(’t*s, and to keep <mr atten- 
tienn in the midst of a highly re*(iue*d ami (‘ivili/(*d 
aire, fixed tuH)U tin* rat‘t Ihul lu're* are* tlu' linal .s«)uren*s 



oi llu‘ pr('-s(’U‘iUiru‘ ago was kiiowlodgo and rofine- 
nioiil ; lh(‘ n<H‘d of onr ag(' is h<‘nllh and sanity, oool 
la'ads and good digoslion. And to Uiis end the bitter 
and <lrastio naui*du‘.s from the shore and the moun- 
tains nr<* f(»r us. 


JX 

The gt)spol of llu* av('rag(‘ man, Matthew Arnold 
thought was ininiioal U* I he ideal of a rare and high 
ex(*<*lh*nei\ Ibii, in liolding up the average man, 
Wlnlrnan was (inly holding up (he broad, universal 
hnnuin (|ualili(‘s, and showing (tmt exeellenee may 
go wiih them also. As a mailer of faet, are we not 
astonished almost daily by the snj)erh (jnalitiea 
shown by tin* avcTagi* ma*), tin* luToisin shown by 
finamai, caigimsTs, wcu'kingm<‘n, soldiers, sailors? 
l)o we not know lliat lrm‘ greatness, true nobility 
and slrtaiglh of sold, may go and do go with eom- 
monphu’i', (*very (lay humaiuly? Whitman would 
lift th(‘ av(‘nig(‘ man to a higher average, and still 
to a higluT, withmit at all wtaiktming the (pndities 
wlii(’h ln‘ shur('M with tmlvcTsal humanity as it exists 
ov('r and untl(*r all specnnl ndvanlnges and social 
refimumnds. He says that <nie of the eonvietious 
that und(‘rli(* his **L('aveH” is the eonvietion that 
the ‘‘(U-owning growth of the United Slates is to he 
spiritual and heroi(\’* a propheey wliieh in our 
limt‘H. I eonfesH. does md seem very near fulfilb 



llu' .snc’ial hut qunt‘ uh‘ cijutrarv* In 

llu* lihnirv and parlor, ho (Minh’SM's ho is as a piwk 
nr out' thinih. 'I'lu' [ijrnal luitldlo olnss idtad, whioli 
is mainly tln^ idoal of tmr awn pooph\ Whilnum 
Ihails am! nlfronts. Tlan'o aro fliinj'^s (u lum t»r lu^^duT 
iiuporl lhau to hav(‘ woallh and !»<• n’spta'lahlo and 
in the imulo. 

We miglil (*hurg(' him with nurrowtuvss atul par- 
lialily and with stoini^onlY half truths, ns Mr. Sl(sl« 
man has done* did lu' simply rest with the naiive as 
opjyosed lo the (*\dlivated, with hrawn ns opposetl to 
braini.s. What he d<»es thn what the tipshut td lus 
toaehiug shows, is that lu^ ithadities himself with the 
ytiasses, with tlnwe tmiviTsal human ourrents nut nf 
W'hieh alone a national spirit nrisc's, as uppostsi to 
isolaied scdmols and eoteries and a privilegt'd ftnv. 
Whitman dts'rit's eulture t)nly st> fur ns it o\its olf 
from his fellows, clips away or etraoes tin* .sweet, 
native, healthy parts of Itim, and het^ots n hhaulhsss, 
superslituHiH, infli!<‘lislie olnss, '‘ddte hesl eultun*,** 
lu'sayH, ‘‘will always la* that of the manly ancl eour« 
np;eotiH instim'ls and loving peroeptiuns. n!id of self- 
respesd.’* h'or the nnwi part, our stdiooling is like 
(nir milling, whhdi lakes the hone and ttervc' huihl' 
ing elements out of our hfisuh The hreatl <»r life 
demands the coarse ns well ns the thus and this is 
what Whitman .stands for. 

In his Hoirit and fdrilhition with tin' o’ri'at mass 



trails, Wliitinan is nioro ol the tyjx^ ot Angdo, or 
Hiauhraiidl;, or the aiitujiie bards, than he is like 
modinai singi'rs. lie was not a product of the 
schools, hut of the rac^e. 



HIS llKLA^nON TO HIS COUNTRY? AND 
HIS TIMES 


t 

I 'r has said, and justly I think, that in Whit- 
, man W(‘ s('(' llu* first apjxniranco in literature 
ofllu' ^nmuinely (hnnocratu* sj)iriL on any thing like an 
arnplt' s(’ah‘. Plenty of men of demoeratic teiiden- 
ei(\s and nfhltalions have appeared, hut none that 
have; <‘arri(‘d tlu^ temper and ((uality of the people, 
tlu' masst'H, into the same, n'gions, or blended the 
same humanity and eommonness with the same 
(‘otiunamling personality and spirituality. In recent 
ICnglish poc'try tlu^ names of Burns and Wordsworth 
oe(*ur to miyul, hut iteither of these men had any- 
thing like Whiliuau’s breadth of relation to the 
mass of mankind, or (‘xpressed anything like his 
H\v(a*ping (‘(Ksmie emotion. Wordsworth’s muse was 
elad in honu'spun, but in no strict sense was his 
g(mius d(mm<Tnli<* — using the word to express, not 
a political (‘recsl, hut the genius of modern civili- 
zation. He irnuh' nmcdi of the common man, com- 
mon life, common things, bnt always does the poet 
Hlaml apart, the recluse, the hermit, the philosopher, 
loving and contemplating these things for purposes 
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ari.st<M'nilic. Ho coolly c(HilVonls llu' 4)1*1 Ivpcs, the 
mail of <*asU% cultiirt** privilcpvs, royalties^ aiul r<*l{‘- 
[«;alcs liim to tlu‘ pasl. II<' n'mljiists the .staiulards, 
aiul c.s(inmU‘S cvi^rytlunj^ from tlu^ human and diaao- 
cradt* point of view. In his schcnu\ lluMild (radh 
li<m.s the aris(o<Tu(i4\ llu* scholiistic, the (U’cleHi- 
luslieah llu* mililury» tliv so<*iul tradititnw play no 
pari, lie <lun*d hi look at life, past and present, 
from the Aim*rieun and scientific standpoint. He 
turns to the old types a pride and <Mnnplacmu*y <h|uu 1 
to their owm 

Indeed, we see in the* <’harac’li’r whiidi Whitman 
lias exploited mid in tht* inl<*rest t»f which his poems 
are written, the (hmiocralic type fully rcnli/.cd, - 
pride and self relianct* eijunl ia ihv gr<‘ut(*st, and 
these matched with a love, a eoinpnsNion, a spirit t»f 
fraternity ami (spudity, that an* entirely hireign io 
the old (vrder of things. 


ir 

At first sight Whitman dcH*s not sitih vitally 
related to his own country and petjpic; In* sctmis 
an anomaly, an excc’ption, t»r like one of those iiiam« 
moth sports (hat stimetimes appear in tin* vt*gctnhle 
world, ''riie Whitman ideal is not. and has never 
been, the conscious ideal of the mass of our pimple. 


fiiH‘ pMilhMiian as ha lias (i^uml in British letters. 
'rii(*re s(‘cius lo have laaai no hint or prophecy 
of such a. nuui ns Whilinan in our New England 
liltu’uluiHN unless it he in Ihnerson, and here it is 
in llie n'gion of llu* ahsirad; and not of the coiuTete. 
Ehhu’sou’s prayc'r was for the absolutely self- 
reliant man, hut when Whitnuiu refused to follow 
Ins advic'o with r(‘gar<l U> eerlain passages in tlie 
** laaivt's,** llie sage withheld further approval of 
the work. 

\\v must look for the origins of Whitman, I 
Ihink, in the (ha'p world-eurrents that luivc been 
Hlinping the destinies of the ru(‘e for the past lum- 
(Irtal yt'urs or mon'; in the universal loosening, 
frecMiig, and removing ohHiru(‘iious; in the enianei- 
palion of the people, and their eorning forward and 
taking possession of the world in their own right; in 
tlie triumph of demoeraey and of seienee; the down- 
fall of king(Tafl and pritvsteriifl; the growth of indi- 
vidualism and non-eonfonnity; the increasing dis- 
gust of the soul of man with forms and ceremonies; 
the Heniimtuil of rc'ulisin and positivism, the reli- 
gions hunger (luU flees the ehnrches; the growing 
(»onvit‘tion that libs that nature, are not failures, 
that tlu^ tmi verse is good, tiuit man is clean and 
divine inside and out. that (Jod is immanent in 
nature, - all these things and more lie back of 
WliiiiiiiLti. nrnl hold a eausal relation to him. 



nr 


Of (‘otirse llio (‘ss<'nlial (‘li^nuaits of all first rlns.s 
arlisiic! aiul Iil<'rary pnMiiU’lions are always (ha 
same, just as iuilun% jiisl as inaa, art* asstailinlly 
the same* ovorywlu'ir, \rl the* Ii((a*atiir<* of avary 
|)ea])la has a slniup of its c»\vtu starls from ami 
implies unlamlants ami t‘n\ iroum«nits pc*aulinr tu 
itself. 

»hisl; as ripe, mellow, sttjrietl, ivy lt)\vt*rtsh velvt't- 
turfed England Tu's haak of '1't‘nnyson, and is v<jeul 
throiigli him; ju.sl as <‘nnnv, aintauinling, csin 
seienee-hurdened, (*raggy, sharp tonguad Seiithind 
lies hae'k of Carlyle; jus! as thrifty, wall sahtHihnl. 
wolUioiised, prudeni, ami moral Xtnv Kiighuid lies 
back of her group of po<*(s, and is vtncssl by tluan, 
— HO Ameriea as a wlade, our tiirlmh'iit damoarnay, 
our self-glorifiealion, our faith iti the fultire. our 
liuge mass movements, our (siutineutal spirit, our 
sprawling, sublime, atul unkempt nature, li<» bm-k 
of Wlulitian and are implied by his \vt»rk. 

lie had not the sliajang, mimipulnting gift to tiirve 
his Amerieau material inti> forms of itleid lasiuty, 
and did not elaim to have. He ditl not value lu^autv 
as an abslrae'liom 

'What Wlillnutn did that is nuprtsaslenled. was 
to take up the wlmh* eountry into himstdf, fuse it, 
imbue it wiili sou! and poetie enuition, and reeast 



so mtKMi AituTic’Uu tlunues as he has identi- 

hiiiis<‘ir w ilh (‘v<‘rvtlun|j^ Ainerinm, and made 
lh(‘ whole land n'dohail of his own (juality. lie 
has (hvsoouded upon I ho gross nialovialism of our 
<lfiY and land aial upon (1 h‘ lurI)ulonL deinocTatio 
niassivs wi(h snrli having impac’l, sii(‘h fervid oii- 
tliusiasiiu as t<i lifl and 1111 iluaa with soinelhing 
lik<^ die hnaith of universal nature* Ills special 
gif( is his inagiu'lie ami u n com |uernhle personality, 
his lowi'ring egoism tinittsl with such a fund of 
human svmpulhy. llis junver is eenUn])etah so to 
S]H*ak* - In* draws tntTylhiug into himself like a 
mnelstnna; I In* (’entrirugal pow<'r of the great dra- 
innru* artists, tin* power \u gt'l out of and away from 
hiinstdf, lu' has mtl. It was ntd for Wlulinan to write 
the tlrauuis amt Iragedit^s oi deinoeraey, as Shake- 
spt‘art‘ wrote tln»se of fcnnialism, or as Tennyson 
sang in deleolahlt^ verst* tin* swan-song of an over- 
ripe eivili/ntion. It was for him to voiee the demo- 
eratie spirit, to hIuuv it full gnnvm athletic, haughtily 
taking posst's^^ittn of the worhl and rcdistrilmling 
the pri/.tvs neeoriliug to its own standards. It was 
for him to sow hnaulenst over the land the germs of 
larger, nnirt* sane, mon* rohnst types of men and 
womtni. imliealing tlnmi in hiiust*lf. 

In him tin* new spirit of demoerney first com- 
ph«tt*lv knows iisi*lf, is prtuul of itself, has faith and 
u.v In U«4ftr. is fisirless. ttilenint, relimous, aggress- 



It is nf vn^v in thr it [»nsst*sNiun^ 

it fours uu nvuK it nilvnitr*"* \^ith runiidrut ^top. 

Xi> nuin was vwr iimri* tiul\ futhrrnl h\ whut is 
f<»rnuiUvo and r^piui^uvo in hi^ rtamlrv atul limtss 
thim was Whitman, Not In thi‘ litornttin' uf hin 
cnninir)^ was ho bo^othun Intt by tho spirit that lion 
lm(‘k nf alb and ttint bf‘gat Amoriou itsi^lb tho 
Amotion Unit Httropo lovos and fours, that "4m nmu^s 
It) tins onuntry b» soo* luni hniks ospootnntly, but 
for tho innst part vniuly* in nttr tuHiks to fiinb 

It mnns to Jni' ho is distim'tly a oontinotifa! typo. 
Ills Honso t»f sjiHots t*f ma^tiiifmh** his prorossionnl 
pni^OH, luH unltHmstnosH. lus wido Uori/ons, Uih van- 
ishing bmmdiirioH. iihvitys stmiothing unoonilnotl 
and imonurmublo. always tin* dt frrnng and muto- 
mnnsimblo, d1io bad m woll as tho traits <if 

his onunlry mul his |Mn»plo art' thnibtlt'ss impliod 
by hiH wttrk. 

If ho tlnoH not finally osc'iijh' frtmi ntir tmripo 
Amorioimimm if ho thms lug riso thnnigh it nil ami 
(‘krify it and turn it \n idoal usos, ilraw mit tho 
Hpiritual moaningM, llii*ii avaimt ! \vt' wimt miffiing 
(d him. 

“'riio plotmurcns <jf hoavoti art* w ith mo itml tho [miits nf 
hoik 

1410 ftirmor I graft aiul inort*aM' upmi nnsolf, 

Tho latlor I translato intti a now ttniLnio.** 


cnpjnifls an<l in<T<‘as(‘s upon luiusolf, anti therK?e 
tipou his rtNKhn’; llu‘ crudts llu* local, the aoddeu- 
tah lu' Iranslaltvs inio a lunv longue. It has been 
\u’gisl against Whilmati lhal lu' expresses our unripe 
AriHU’icanisin oiiU% but, sta’ious readers of him know 
belltT lhan lhab lie is t*asy master of it all, and 
knows wlum his fool is upon solid ground. It seems 
lo nu^ (hat in Intn W(‘ s(‘c for the first lime spiritual 
and idt'al nu'anings and values in democracy and 
the inodt'nt; we set* Ihciu translated into character; 
we see tlunn lri(sl by imivevsal standards; we sec 
them vivifit'd by a, powtadnl imagination. We sec 
Anna'icuns an idtauaiid set' its rt'lalioti to other ideas. 
We gtd a new conet'plion of the value of tlie near, 
tlu' comnunn tin' familiar. New light is thrown upon 
the worth and signilicauce of the eornmon people, 
ntnl it is ni>t the light of an ahslraet idea, but the 
light of a ctmtTt'te t'xample. We see the democratic 
typt' tm a scah' it has never licforc assumed; it is on 
a par with any nl Iht' iypt's that have niled iluMVorld 
in the past. th<^ military, the nristoeratie, the regal. 
It is at homt\ it has taken posst'ssion, it can hold its 
own. Ilcnecforth tin' world is going its way. If it 
is ov(*r c'oufjthmt, tjvt'r-stdf assertive, too American, 
tlmt is the surplusage of lh(‘ poet, of whom we do not 
want a penny prudems' and (aiution; make your 
proplieey i»ohl enough and it fulfills itself. hitman 
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Inil. (Ikw jut ulli'rcd with iiii Jiiiliiuiity uiul jui ns- 
suniiUT timt cunviiH’j' like ujitiirul hiw. 


n 

I lljiitk Ik' ^ivj's iitnv iiifiuiiiii! It> dcKmi-Vfu v niul 
Aitu'rioi. Ill liiiii WT .SCI- ii ui w t'l'f, lisiu.r ,iut uf 

now coixlitiuii.s, (iiul fully alil*- In jii4ij\ il .t-lf hihI 
hold its own. It is (ho iii-w njiin in (In- j,,.,, wnild. 
no lonjijt'r doiiondcnt nr fm in-; tnwiird (hr 

old. 1 ('otifr.ss tlmt to lur .\mi-iit n and tlir nanh-rii 
would not. iiK'iui vorv nnith wilhnijt \Miitmjui. 
Tho liiml proof was wanliiif; till thin jjau- hirth t<t 
a p<>r.soiudi(y rcptal In (la* old 

Disni.ssion.s and surruhilhin*. iitmut ilcnioi-rarv 
do not. ram- vorv far. iiftiT all; to jurat h rijiinlilv 
Is not. much. But when we sc,- (!,. <• Ihiii);-, made 
into a man. and .see (he world lhrotti.;h his me,, and 
-see new joy and new meaidu!,; in it, nur dnnhls ami 
perjilexilies are eleais-.I ii|.. Our tmiwt .n| hallot 
iujif, and .sehoolinj;:, ami material jirnsjierilv jtro\e 
nolliiiif': can your deinoeraey jiroihiee a man who 
shall carry il.s .spirit inh. loftiest re};ions. ami i.tove 
us heljtful and mastiTfuI iimler the m-w eonditiofis 
as the hy-goiic ty[)e.s were nmier llie ohl ? 
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I predict a great future for Whitnian, because 
the world is so unmistakably going his way. The 
three or four great currents of the century’ — the 
democratic current, the scientific current, the hu- 
manitarian current, the new religious current, and 
what flows out of them — are underneath all Whit- 
man has written. They shape all and make all. 
They do not appear in him as mere dicta, or intel- 
lectual propositions, but as impulses, character, 
flesh-and-blood reality. We get these things, not 
as sentiments or yet theories, but as a man. We 
see life and the w’orld as they appear to the ine\’it- 
able democrat, the ine\itable lover, the inevitable 
believer in God and immortality, the inewtable ac- 
ceptor of absolute science. 

We are all going his way. We are more and more 
impatient of formalities, ceremonies, and make- 
believe; we more and more crave the essential, the 
real. More and more we want to see the thing as in 
itself it is; more and more is science opening our 
eyes to see the divine, the illustrious, the universal 
in the common, the near at hand; more and more 
do we tire of words and crave things; deeper and 
deeper sinks the conviction that personal qualities 
alone tell, — that the man is all in all, that the 
brotherhood of the race is not a dream, that love 
covers all and atones for all. 



londs to l)ri>a(loiu lihi‘ruh/i\ fnn'; that ttaals to 
mukc hnnly, si‘lf roliaul. virilo; iliat to 

cluirity, (U'('1 ><mi atrot'tlon Ih'Insooh luan and inaiu to 
fosU'r Hanity aiul srlf rrliaurc*; that loiitls to kindle 
our ap]>r(*einlioti of tin* divinity of n\\ tliiups; lliat 
heighl(‘nH onv ratitaial taijoviinail of lift*; that in- 
spires ho[)t* in the futnrt* and faith in tin* unhet'ii, 

• an* on Wlutnunds sidt*. All those thin^,^s pre- 
pare the way for hini. 

On the other luunh tin* .strain ntul strife and ho^ij- 
pshm*s.s of onr c’ivili/ution, tair truiliui^ polities, tnir 
worship of eonventiuns, tmr nulli«»nuire id(*nls, tjur 
lugh"|)ressure Hv<*.s, our pruntann, onr sordithuvss, 
our p(‘rversions of nnlun*, tnir seuflinit enriraturin^ 
lendeiu’It'S, are* against him. He* nutagnni/es all 
these things, 

U'he more* de'inot'ralie* we* heooiin*. the* nnwe* wt* 
art* pri'pnred ft^r Wliitman; the more tolomnl, frii^ 
le'rnah .sympatln*lie wi* heeonn*, tin* more* \V{* are* 
rently for Whitman: tin* more we* inure nurselve's tf) 
the opt*n air ami to real ihiugs, the* mewi* we value* 
aud understand our envn hodies, the* nuu'e the* 
woman heeoines the* mate ami etpinl t»f the* mam 
the more soeiul e*c|uidity prevails, tin* stumer will 
come lo Whilman fullm*ss unel fruit it>m 



VI 


Horru^ of our own crilu’S have been a good deal 
anu(»>MHl l)y Ihe fncl Ihiii, uiiiny European schol- 
ars ainl ('X])t‘rls lmv(‘ n'C'ognized Wlutnum as the 
only <lisliuoliv(* Anuancaii pool; ilius far. It would 
Hvcm ns if our n'puintion for (ailture and good man- 
lUM’s is at slakt'. Wt' waT\i. Europe to sec America 
in our Iil(*rary poets lik(‘ Lowelk or Longfellow, or 
Whittier. And Europe may well sec much that 
is truly repr(*s<mtative of America in these and in 
other N<‘\v England ])oels. She may sec our aspira- 
lioti toward her owi» idt'uls of (‘ulture and refine-' 
meal ; slu* may se(‘ native and patriotic llienies firing 
Low<dt am! Whittier; she may see a eertain spirit 
and l(mip(‘r lu^gotten hy our natural environment 
relh‘(‘ted in Bryant, our delic‘ate atul gentle humani- 
ties uud s(du)larly aptitudes sluuiiig in Longfellow. 
But in ('V<*ry sh<‘ s(h^s a type she has long been 
familiar with. All the poets’ thoiighLs, moods, 
points t)f view, elTec’ts, aims, methods, are what she 
has long known. 'Hu'se are not the poets of a now 
world , hut cif n new Kiojland, The new-world hook 
implies more than a new talent, more than a fresh 
pair of vyvii. n fr<‘sh and original mind like the poets 
nnmetl; smdi men are recjuired to keep up the old 
line of su(SH‘Hsion in ICnglish authorship. What is 
iinnlied is a mnv national and conlmental spirit. 



iu*w niiui, luiti, hovou*! nuti him, a ju‘\\ ht'avcai 

Had a atnv < urih. 

Our baud t>r N«*\v Ktudaad jittrts huvr rnrriiHl 
tlio N(*vv Eaglaad iati» {hhIh, it . st ust* of 

{iiui*H.s» tirdrr, pruprirtv, it'^ Nhnnuhu sH, invrulivu- 
ih'Hn, aptut'NS, anti a^pinitiin) b»r Ihr juiro and 
aobh" in Iib\ Tlun ha\c* thud’ll r\faij4dirtl tlu* bont 
Ymik<H* traits; but in im» { 0*^1 anrr wrn* tlu'^r traits 
nuTgtnl in a {H*rst»nnUt v largr rnuu‘di. bnld «*ntM4^ln 
and cupiotis niul drnua*nttir tauH^di tit ttuuu 
rmiianni and csnitiutittnl Hi|j^jiifititiu't\ It would be 
absurd to idiuru tlmt thu jud .i^ brut id a ftrsait juntjdr 
or a i^mil ith is iti Itr bdi in tho wmk td nay of tht'su 
{KKdH, 

Whitnmn in ri'spnmltnl bt in I‘4trupi% bounnsr lu^ 
rxprt'sjies a now tyjH* with adoijtialo junua*. imi, 
as has been so ofirn urgrd, siiujdy b<H‘iittM* hu in 
4Mtmnp^% fuid ^ivi^s tlu^ jinhsl Utrran pnlutr tiViT 
lluTc a nrw fillip, Ho iiu^dH tho tU’Uuuul hu* sonu* 
thing in Atnorinin Htmituro thut fdioult! tu4 faro 
toward Kuro(M\ that should joyftdly stand upon its 
cwn ground atul yrt fulfill tfu* csmditiotiH of grrat 
ness, lie fully satislirs the thirst fur individunlistn 
amid these aw^akening tasiples, and the thirst ft»r 
nationalism lUso. He nadi/es the dettuierath' idea!, 
no longiT tentative t>r fi|Hilogetic% bttl taking pos 
seHHi<m <»f the wtudd an iis own nod reiipprnising the 


ins UKL/VnoN to iiis country 


vii: 

I'ho Auu'ru’iin .spirit is a ('onlinental spirit; there 
is noihin^*: insular or narrow about it. It is iufonual, 
luuu'lmlunl, loleranl, suu|^uiiuN adaptive, patient, 
cnntlitb puls up witli Ihiufcs, \nifa.slidious, unmind- 
ful <»r particulars; (li,sp(*.scd to lake short cuts, 
fritmdly, hnspilal)lt‘, tinoslenlatious, inelined to 
exaftfp'rnb'. |.^euori>us, \iur(‘rim‘(b — never meddle- 
Honu*, never hypert*riiieal, never hoggish, never 
(*Kelusivt% Wliitinau Hlinrrd (he hopeful optimistic 
tenip(*rnru(mt of his (’otuilrymeu, the faith and eon- 
iideuei* lu‘go1len by a great* fertile, sunny hmd. He 
«*xpresst‘M Itu* ind('ptaideiie(j i)f the people, — their 
prides llu‘ir jealousy of superiors, their contempt 
of authority (ut>l always beautiful)* Our want of 
n*v(wt*ne<‘ and vcaiernthm are su[)pleruente(l in him 
willv world with' syiupal Ivies and good-felUnvsliip. 

ICint^rsiin is our divine man, the precious quint- 
essmuv (d tin* Nt'W ICnglund type, invaluable for 
his stinuilating and ennobling strain; but his gen- 
ius IS too ant rub loti sele{*t, ttvo rcaiiote, to incarnate 
utul give voice to tlie national spirit Clothe him 
with llesh and bhaul, make' his daring iiffirmations 
iHud and vital in a Immiiu iiersonality and imbued 

it... \ ii m iin wn.V 


lorfiil, un<l lluil iiuikv for uw virility aiui porprtuity 
of tlH‘ rn(*<‘, Hr(% if it timst hi' luoro ki'only 

rolisluul uhroiul than in I’ountn, so (ht»ruughly 
nr(‘ \VT yt'l unth'r spoil cif tlu^ nicroly rriiiiod and 
convonlional. Wo fail In svr that in h'llt'rs, ns in 
lifo, tlu' pri/.os art^ nnt In tho pt>lihlu'd» 1ml in 

tho virile and tho strong. 

vm 

Donuu'raoy is nut so nuioli spttkon td in tho 
*'LouV(‘h" hh it is it that sprnks. 'Tho c’unumm* 
tho fanhliart aro nut dtniicHl uud loft holuud, they 
an* nuulo vital and innstorful ; it is tho*'diviiu‘ 
avorago*’ iluil awakens onlluisiasm. Iluinanity is 
nvongod upon tho soholarand tho g^mtlonuin ** for 
tho slights lliov hnvo pnt nptai it; orotnls ntid 
H(*hot)lH in nluwanc’o; piTsonal ijnalilios, furoo of 
oluira(‘tor» to th<' front. Whitman triumphs uvor 
tho moan, tho vulgar, iho (’omnumplnoo, hy nooopt- 
ing thorn and imiming thorn with Iho spirit of an 
hor<u(‘ itloal. Whorovor ho rovouK liimsolf in his 
work, it is as ono of tin* I’nmmnn ponplo, mnor as 
ono of a (Hitorio nr tif tlu* privilogotl and oultivntod. 
Il(* is (lotorminoil Ihoro shall ho no mistako ahnut 
it. Ho gInric'H in tho onmmnii horitago. Ih^ om 
phasiy.os in himst'lf Iho traits wliioh ho ^!iart*s with 
vvorkinginom sailors, sohlitTs, am! tlno^o who livo 

in flu* finnti nit* Utvintr U. i Uk ** ri .it * 




Jily 


holds n\) tlu* jHJWt'rfiil and luirrfimaL 

"I iun rnruuuirrM cif growing otil -doors, 

Of iut‘n tluit liv<‘ among nr taslo tyf llie ocean 

or \\ oods, 

Of the hnildrrs and .strt'rc*r.H of .slnpH and lluMvicldcrs 
<if nml mimls. and Ihe drivers of horscH; 

I can eat and slei'p with them week in and week out/* 

** Nothing eiitlnres/* he says, ‘Mml {KTsoiial quali- 
ties.*’ '* Produi’e great {xn'snns and the rest, follows/' 
Uiies he glory in the i)r<‘senl ? he reverently hows 
lnd<»n« the [lied also. l)<u*s lu* sound the rail of 
hat tie for tlie I nion ? htd he tumrishes the siek and 
wounded of tin* enemy ns wcdL Does lie flout at 
the old religions? hut ht» olTers a larg(‘r religion in 
tludr stead, lit* is utwer merely uegalive, he is 
never fnualieal, In* is m*ver tmrrow. lie sees all 
nml mnhrnees and enelost*s all. 

’riu'U we unitetl ami hariuouiwd in Whitman 
the two grt*n! pnnuuouul teudeiudes of our lime and 
tif tin* luodtTU world, the altniisiie or Immani- 
Inriau tt*mieney ami the iinlividualislie tcridcney; 
tn\ demoeraey niul ImHvithmiism, pride and exiuality, 
t»r, rather, pride in equality. '^I'hese hvo forces, a^s 
tht*v Hppi'ur in sepnratt* imlividunls, are often antago- 
nistit*. In (‘nrlyle, iuiUvithmlisni frowtied upon 
ai*imH*rnev. In Whitman they are blended and 
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noKl JUKI .su iuinuxu. 

pri<l<' of nijut in hi?iisrll\ which is (»uc iiuilif 
of lh(' |UMMns, flowN nnfurallv iiiln tlu* «^rc‘jil prid(‘ of 
tujui in his h'llows; Ins t'p>i'-ni UiM's uut scpnrjiit' 
him fnjuu Iml nith(‘r tmiit's him willu nil uum. 
^Vlial he jjssniiu's Ihcv sluill assunn*, ami wluil h(‘ 
(‘Ijiinis for ItimM'lf lu' ilcimimls in the sjimc terms 
for Jilh Ih' luis M‘t sm’h an t'saniph’ of self trust 
ami self nsstni ion as has m> jairalh*! in our litcra 
lurt\ jil {!u‘ same tinu* that he has M‘t an (npuil 
exntu]»le in prnetitail (huuocruey and universal hno 
lli(‘rh(a)(l. 


Whitman's ihiuueraey is the hrenth of !hs mw. 
trils, llu‘ lifi;ht ctf his e\(*s, the htood in liis veins, 
'^riu* reitdtu' <loes tH»t feel ihiil hen* i * some tine 
.s(’linhir» scum* (Itu* poc’l sin|tin*»: the prai%c-s ijf dcuno' 
VTjU’y; 1 h* f<s*ls that ht*n* is n democrat * prtjluddy* 
HH 'riujrean s\irmised. the |^rent<*st the vvc»rld luis 
yet se<*i\» ttirniug the I^^ht of n lov<\ n gnait 

intelle('t, a f>:r(’at scud* tipon America, tipon etudmn 
porjiry life and «*vents, mid upon the tmivc'rse, and 
rending new lessons, mnv meanings, thenmn Ih* 
is a great po(*t and prc^pliet. spetdutig through the* 
nvernge man, speaking as one of the pcmple. and 
interpreting life from tin* point of view of idrohde* 
(lemoerjK’V. 


irue, the people in their average taste and per- 
ceptions are crude and flippant and superficial, and 
often the victims of mountebanks and fools; yet, 
as forming the body of our social and poHtieal 
organism, and the chief factor in the world-problem 
of to-day, they are the exponents of great forces 
and laws, and often, in emergencies, show the wis- 
dom and unimpeachableness of Nature herself. 
Deep-hidden currents and forces in them are liable 
to come to the surface, and W’hen the politicians 
get in their way, or miscalculate them, as so often 
happens, they are crushed. Whitman is a projec- 
tion into literature of the cosmic sense and con- 
science of the people, and their participation in the 
forces that are shaping the world in our C‘entuiy’. 
Much comes to a head in him, much comes to joy- 
ous speech and song, that heretofore had only come 
to thought and speculation. A towering, audacious 
personality has appeared which is strictly the fruit 
of the democratic spirit, and wrhich has voiced itself 
in an impassioned utterance touching the whole 
problem of national and individual life. 

X 

The Whitman literature is democratic*, not in the 
sense that it caters to the taste of the masses or to 
the taste of the average man; for, as a matter of 
fact, the masses and the average man are likely to 


much niun* likely (u lx* <lravvu by tlic ariificiul mul 
llu" <‘onvcni icnul. Hut it is {humu'nitic because it 
i.s lillctl with tlu" spirit nf ubsultitc lummii c{|Unlilv 
and brnllua’liood, and giv<*s nut the atmosphere of 
lh(‘ univi'rsal, primary, human traits. The stx'ial, 
nrlifieiah accudental ilistiiH’ticais of \st*alllu cndlure, 
posilin!u (’t<‘.» have* not iidluenced the ptiet iti tin* 
slight(‘.st degree. Whitman timls his joy and his 
triumph, nnl in being bi'Hi*r lhati utlier people nr 
nla)ve them, but in being one with tln*m, and shar- 
ing their sin.s ns well ns their \irttieH. 

*‘Ah If it ImnnM nu\ giving utii<*rs the same ehanees nnd 
rights ns myself ns if it uere ij<»t indispensnhlt* 
tn my own rights that others the sniue/* 

'rins i.s one htt'ji ftnilier than oiluTs have iaktm, 
nnd mnk<^s dcitmc’rney eomph'tc* in itsi‘lf. Again, 
lii.s work idtniiiftes itself with the dtuuocrntie iileul 
in gtTing rid of the* pntfesstcmal and nrlutrary ele- 
nient.H of poetry, nml appealing ti» the reatler entin'ly 
thn)ugh its .spirit nml content. It is ns tlmucwTniie 
iti this respeel ns tlie wurkumu in the field, or the 
ineehuni(' at his beneh. 

H'he pfMuns are bathed and fhxided with the cpinb 
ily of the (’onmmn pts^ple; with the tsmunonness 
nnd nearness whtcdi they share with real things imd 
with all open air nature, with hunters, travelers, 


niui 11 in wijjv in inr lUQSe UlUlgS 

(ha( a man luin.s(*ir can have' Ik'uIIIi, sweetness, and 
proptuiioni and only in iluvir that he can 

^iv{‘ an csstmtially sound jndginent: of a work of 
uri. tiif mailer what llu' subject of it may be. 

din’s spirit of the (’ommonest, cheapest, near- 
est is ibc only spiril in wliidi man's (‘oncretc life 
<ain la* carried forward. We tlo not live and breathe 
ami f^row and multiply, we (h) not have health and 
sanity and wholeness and proportion, we do not 
subdm* nml imi>r(JV(' arid possess the earth, in the 
spirit of somelhiuj:^ extensive, exceptional, far-away, 
ansio<‘rati<x but in tin* spiril of the common and 
univtwsnl. d1tc only demand is that, in a work of 
art, tin* csaninon i»r nniv(n*sal sluill lie vitalked witli 
poetic tlmui^ht anti (mtlmsiusm, or imbued with the 
idc*al of a rare and hif(h excellence. 

xr 

Onr critics havt* been fond of taunting Whitman 
with the fact tlnit the common people, the workers^ 
<»f wluuu he mnkt's h<j mu<*h* and to whom he per- 
pc'tunlly appi^als, do not read him, or show any 
liking for Ins poems at all. 

Whit man's a(ip(*al to the common people, to the 
tlenuH’mtle masst^s, is an nj>peal to the future; it is 
an iipptstl to the universal human eonseienec and 
intelligence, as thev ('xist above and beneath all 



HlH'UlUUl Ulf UU'l \iu\\ i nr m w tiUMl ai' 

\vrilrs» niul in whirh ht* is tu hr rrml, is tlu^ sjurit 
of (»|H'n air lift* mul tiu(urt\ 

“ N(» M'litMil <a‘ slaittrrM rantii mniuauH* with mt*, 

Ihit ami litth* riiihlrt u, hrttrr than tlirv,’* 

la'c'fui.st* tin* siiaph** itafnrrrd. navi ilurd rliMUfuls af 
human miturr an* tliusr mit nf whirh t!u* ptuius 
Hprauf!; uiui with wliirh tlir) an* t harlo t h 'Fluir 
spirit is rIoH<‘r nkiu iti unh^ttrrrtl Imuuuutv than t«» 
tiu* tjvrr inlrtlrt'tnnl ami SHpluHtirattsl pratlurts tif 
lh(* srluvols. 

Of t*(mrst* "nm^(hs and lilth* rhihirru** ran ninkr 
lUJthinjy^ nf Lravrs nf (h’liss/* hut tinlr^s thr trainrtl 
mult'f 1ms that ftual nf frrsh. ’Uinplr* wholt-.nmr an 
tnri\ anti ihr Invt* fnr md thtnirs whu h nidrttrml 
lummnity pnssrsM‘H, hr will tnakr ntJthingtd it i‘ilhrr. 

\n 

It has lH*t*n truly snitt that *’thr lathlrst st‘i*r is 
c*vt‘r nV(T iHisHi*HHi‘d/' 'This Itiis !»rrn thr rasr with 
nrarly nil <»rl^iiuih tir.d rlass miai. Chirlylr fnr 
nishril u gianl iUustrntinn nf its tnitlj in tmr «»wn 
limr» Hr whs nvrr [Hrrirssrd with his idra id thr 
lirrt) luul hrr«» wurdiiji. Anti it umy hr that Whit 
man was nvtT jHJssrHHtnf with tin* idra tif d« unaTary, 
ArtHTira, Juilitmalitw mul thr nrrd «»f n radindly 
nrvv driiaiiiirr in iKH^tir lift rnlurr, Vrt n*»nr knrw 



lu‘lt(‘r I ban 1 h‘ that in lli<‘ long run the (‘onclitions 
of lift' and of huiuau happiness and progress rcinain 
al)nul I In* same; lhal ilje same pri(‘e must still be 
pai<l For tin* saine tilings; that eharaetor alone 
(amnts; that the same problem "'how to live” ever 
(‘onfronts us; and I lint dtanoeracy, Ameriea, natiom 
niity* an* <mly vvay stalions, un<l Ijy no means the 
<nul of the route. The all-leveling toiuleuoy of 
(lemoernt'v is etuiainly not in the interest of litera- 
ture. The world is not savisl by the average man, 
but by the mau nuieh above llie average, the rare 
nml extraonliimry nuun™hy the remnant/’ as 
Arnold t‘n!l<nl thtau. 

No om* knew this heller than Whitman, and he 
saiilthat "one main genesis-motive” of his “ Leaves” 
was llu‘ ts>nvic‘tion lhal lh(‘ crowning growth of the 
United Stativs was to he s[arilnnl and heroic. Only 
** superb pt'rsous” enu finally justify him. 



HIS UKLATION TO SCIENCE 


I 

rilUK .HliiiH'udniiH tlist’losums of modem science, 
1 ami wlad llnn'jmaia wluai ImnNluied into the 
Ian^amfj;c of rmui'.s nml mslhetic nature, 

have mil vcl fiirnisluMl to any couKiderahlc extent 
tlie uiMpiratum of puems. That nil Ihings are alike 
divine, thnl ibis earth is a star in the heavens, llmk 
I hi' eeleslial laws and processes an' liere underfoot, 
that si/e is only relnliv(\ (lint good and had are only 
relulivi*. (hat ftirech are eonverlihle and inlereluingcv 
alite, that mailer is imleHtruelihle, that death is the 
law of life, that man is of nnimal origin, that the 
sum of fons's 5s consinnl, that llie universe is a 
ciimjilevns of pitwi’rs ineonmvahly sublle and vital, 
that motiiiu is the law of all things, — in fact, that 
we have got riil of the notions of llie absolute, the 
liMsh tile arbitrary, and the notion of origins and 
of llie dnali'^m of Ibe world. to what extent will 
tluw ami kimlnsl id(*ns modify ad and all avsthelic 
pfiHlm’tion ? 'rite iilen of the divine right of kings* 
nml the ilivim' nuthority of priests is gone; that in 
some other time or some otlier place (Jod was nearer 
man tlian now ami liere, this idea is gone. In- 
d<*(*fl, the whole of man's spiritiml and religious 



(*hnn^(<' fruin Mur \n rrii nr ti» nnnijfr. I iir 
of <lay is But Ulrnifurc* ilmls with life, 

and tin* c*ssrniinl ri)inliti»»n^ nf lif«% \nu say, ah\ nvs 
rriuain llu* snnn*. But tiu' r\|irr’’ iuti <jf tlu*ir 

nriislic* valurs is fnr<*vrr r!nui»*:iii|':. if ur ask wlnnv 
IS tin* luodrrn imaidtuif ivr work that is Basrt! upon 
thrsc’ rrvi‘ln!inns t»f Nrimrr, tin* v\orlv in whirli thry 
nrt* tin* hlnod and vita! j\u«'rs. 1 an*%\vrr, *' Lravrs of 
(JriisH/* and no 4ilht*r. 'l"hr work is tin* nutf^mwili 
of H4'irncH‘ and tinHlrm itlras, just as trul\ ns Dnntr 
IH tin* on^pHnvth ntrdia*va! idtars and sujvrrstilinns; 
and Ihr ituni^innlinn, tin* <‘rrati\r spirit, is jusi ih 
nnhiutipnmi in Whitiunn iis in thtuir or in Sluikr> 
Hp<‘nns ^riu* |HH’t iindn thr tiiaua sr pi 4 as plusfir 
and clnHilr. just m olnnlirnt to his uill, and ju^t m 
ready take the itnpivss of his spirit, ns did IhoM* 
HUprrme artidK. S(‘irnrr has not hanlcaiod it at idk 
'^riu* p4H*t 4ippi)H<'H hiinsrlf ft* it, aial nmstrrs it and 
riHes HUjH’rior. Hr in ncjt ImlkcMl or opprrssrd hu* a 
tnoinent. Hr knows from thr stnU what srimrt* ran 
Ijring hinu what it ran i^tive, and what it r-aii takr 
a\vay; he knmvM the univrtsr is not orphnnrri; hr 
fuulH ruort* j.^nmntls than rvrr for a pa an of thanks 
giving and praisr. IHs ronvirtii»n of tin* idrntitv of 
Houl and IuhIv, utatlrr anti spirit, dta^s not shakr his 
faith in irnmorinlity in thr Irast. His faith aris»«s, rnsl 
from iudf virws, Init friun wludr virus In lutn tin* 
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of llie material universe. Man 
mure tlum a nuii('U for luiture. It was all for 
hiiiK nn<l ni>i for ilst^lf. lUs enormous egotism, or 
holtl U]»>n llii* ei'nlral (lioug;Iit or instinct of human 
wcirlli an<l iiuporl, was an an(‘hor that never gave 
way. soes iruin ns I he (‘phemeron of an hour, 

nn iritieM'eut Imhhle <m a seelhing, whirling torrent, 
an neeich’ut in a world of inealeulablc and clashing 
foret‘s. Whilnum st»es ITmi an inevitable and as im- 
iiiortal as (omI himself. Indeed, he is quite as ego- 
iistu'id and anthroponiorplii(*, tlmugh in an entirely 
tliiTtannd way, us wH*re ihe old bards and prophets 
hidoiv thi* ndv<ml (»f H<'ieiu'e. '^rhe whole import of 
tlu* nni^eisi* is dire<*led lo one man, — to you. His 
anllinqManorphistn is not a projection of himself 
into nulnre. Imt «n absorption of nature in himself. 
'The InhleH are hirned. It is not alien or super- 
human liringH that 1 h‘ hvvh and lioars in nature, but 
Ids own that In^ tinds (W’erywliore. All gods are 
merged in liimself. 

Ntd tin* hurst f<‘ur, luit the least doubt or dismay, 
ill this iaMik. Not one moment’s hesitation or losing 
of tht^ way. Attd it is not nuux^ly an intellectual tri- 
iim|iln Imi the triumph of soul and personality. The 
iron knots are imt uiitltal, they are melted. Indeed, 
the poelN oimitmltuent and triumph in view of 
tht‘ fullest reeiigniliuu of all the sin and sorrow 
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Wlulniatrs rolntioii to is finHlnin(‘ntnI and 

vilnl. It is tiu' soil luuhn* Ids Hud. Hr {’onu's into n 
world from winch idl chihliNh fear and illnsion has 
hern oxixdlt'd. Hr rxhildts I In* rrlif^itms and [MM‘ti(* 
fiumltirs j)t‘rf('(‘tly adjusird lo a scirntifir, indu.sl rial» 
dtant)(*rati(* a^c** and rxhildts th(*m luort* frrvtm! and 
hnoyant than <*v<*r h(*fon\ \Vr hnvt* f^niurd inorr 
than wr lum* lost. 'I'ln* wcirhl is mww (‘n*at(*d hy 
acienua* ainl (hninaTUcy* and In* pninoimres it good 
with tin* joy and h'rvtn* of tin* c»hl faith. 

Hr slmrrd with d't'nnyMon tin* glory (d Iu*ing tmr 
of llir tw<J |>ortH t»f note in <an* time wln^ hnvt* drawn 
inspiratitin from this st»urrf*» <»r virwnl tin* universe 
through the vistas which scicnc*c opens. Rt^nan 
thought the modern p<i(*ti(' <ir imaginative contt*m- 
philicm of the* muverse pu(*nh* and fnt*titious (’oin 
pared with the ,s(’if*ntilic (’onl<*mplatiou of it. 'Pin* 
one» he said, was stupenclotjs; the other ehihliNh 
and empty. Rut Whit mini nttd d'lmnyson were fully 
abreast with s<*ieuee, and often nlftinl fiin* a swtM p 
of vision that inatehes the best siicnet* can do. 
''rennyscni dn*w* njaai scienct* mc»re ftir his images 
and illustrations than Whittmm diit; he did not 
uhst>rl) and npprc»priate its rt*sults in tin* whnlesah* 
way <d tile laller. Seieiu’c fed Whitman's imagina 
ii(ui and nuule him l)old; its elfeets moral and 


; it cnlurp;o(l his votialmlary without 
stivn^llununij; his fuilli. IiuIcchI, one would say, 
from (’(‘rlniii passagos in “In Mcmoriam,’’ that it 
had (lisliiK’lly \V(*ak(‘uod his faith. Lot us note for 
a mnnifut ihr dillVnail ways Lhoso two poets use 
.s('i<‘n<’<‘. In his po(M)i to KilyXlerald, Tennyson 
<iniws upoiji llu' mLuhir hypothesis for an image: 

**A phuH‘t rtpial to the mm 
VVliich east it, that large infidel 
Vdtir ( )niar.“ 

In “Di'spair*’ llu're crops out another hold infer- 
tauH* of S(nen(H% the vision “of aii earth that is 
dead/* 

hcanelesN phnu^l at It'nglh will he wlieerd thro’ the 
of s|MU*e, 

Mtfi!u*rh‘Hs (‘venimre of an ever-vanishing race.” 

Ill the “Kpilogne” he glances into the sidereal 
lu*u veils: 

'•'rhe ftrcH t)mt arch tliis dusky clot — 

Von niyriad woritled way — 

•'Hie vast sun ehiHlt'rs’ gather’d blaze, 

VVtirltl isles in lonely skies, 

Whole heaveriH within iheinselves, amaze 
( )iir hrit‘l hninanilies.” 

Ah onr Anu*riean poet never elaborates in the 


liiropoinnrpiur js'u iu um^trui mi’. 

<'arly hunls, and 1 m' inakt^s i‘Vi‘rvllun|j^ \v\\ f(»r 
iht' iiHlividiial. lift pJ4^‘ ‘»rl\Vf» from Iho 

‘'Soiijj; nf Mysflfi" illuNlrativr of his uttitiuh* in 
(his r<‘H|)t*(’l: 

“I find I infor[Joratr csml, lorjg thrratlrd moss, 

fruits, grniuH, oHculnit rtmts, 

Aiul am stUfcsHsl with (|iuuirupnls itiul hinls all ovor, 
And havf distamssl wlmt is hfhiud mi* for good r<*iiHous, 
And oall nuything rloM* again, wlu*n I dr^n* it. 

‘Mn vain tin* .s|Hs*diiig or shynrss, 
la vain t!u* plntonir rorks srnd tln*ir old hrat against any 
apjirom’h, 

In vain thv mnstiHlon rt*tn*nts hrurath its own |»owflrr**d 
honvs, 

In vain t^hjrrts Hiatid IvagUfs ott. atid asHutm* manifohl 
shafjrs, 

In vain thv iKS’un settling in Imllows, and tin* grvat 
inonslnrs lying low, 

In vain tin* Iniwird hous<*H hrrsidf with thr sky. 

In vain the snakv slitivs throngh tin* c*rrr{H‘rs and logs. 
In vain tin* vlk Inkvs to tin* innrr pitssrH of tin* woods, 
In vain the ray.ordnllrd nnk sails far north to Labrador, 
I follow (niirklv* I ustvnil to tin* m*st in tin* fis’^urr of tho 
(‘lltk 

**I am an norm* of things ai*rom|didn*d, and I am an 
vitdorHor of thiitij’i to In*. 



|lK‘ 

Ail duly Iravriod, and. still I mount and mount. 

Hfl<‘r rise* how Iho pliantoins behind me, 

Afar down I se(‘ Ihe huge first NoLluiig — I know I was 
IIh'hs 

I wailed tinseea and always, and slept through the 
h'tlmrgie niisl, 

And tuy time, and Itjok no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

**Lcmg I wuH hugged close — long and long, 

Iininense have lM‘('n tlie preparations for me, 
h'ailhful and friendly the arms that have helped me, 
(’yeles ft*rried my ('rrnlle, rowing and rowing like cheer- 
ful boatmen. 

For rotnn to me star.s kept aside in their own rings, 
T\wy sent iuflueueeH U^ look after what was to hold me, 

*‘llef<»rt* 1 was horn <»ul of my mother, generations 
guidetl me, 

My embryo bus never been torpid -- nothing could 
overlay It. 

For it the nebula (’olu^red lo an orb, 

^rhe hmg* slow strata piled to rest it in, 

Vast vegetables gave it suslemuiee, 

Mi.iistrmw Hdunufls lruii«iKirlocl it in thdr inoullis, and 
deposiletl it witli cart*. 

All forty’s liavi* Ih*cu steadily employed to complete and 
tlelight me, 

Knw 1 on this mmi with my Soul 


svst(*niH, 

Aiul all I uiuUiplinl us lii^h us I cnii ciphrr. InU 
Ihi’ riui (»f llu* farlht'r svstniis; 

Widor and wultT llu*y sprciuU cvpniaiing, nlunys 

pniidini^, 

Ouhvard* (Uilward* uiul fon*vc‘r tnitward’ 

IVIy 8\ni has ids sun, luul arntjtid hitii olirdirntly wlasds; 

joins with Ids partners ii group of fiiipi-rior tdrouit. 
Anti greater nets folh»\v, mukitig sperks of tht» grt»utest 
inside (hem. 

^'TIutc is no stt»t»pngt\ and never ran 1 h* stt»ppagt*; 

If T, you, the wtirlds, all Ueneath tir upon their surfaces, 
and all the putpahle life, wert* this inomrnt rediuvd 
hark to a pnllitl Ihad* it wtudd nut avail in the Umg 
nin. 

We shoultl surely hring up agiiin whert^ we ituw staml, 
And as surely go as nuudi farther and then farther ntnl 
farther. 

A few t|Uadrillions ttf eras, a few <«djllions of ridn'e 
leagues, tlo init hu/anl the span to niakt* it iinpa« 
tient. 

^riiey an* btit parts anything is hut a part, 

See ever mi fur. then* is liinitle-^s Npaee initMtIe of that. 
(!uunt ever so tiuudi, then* is lindtlesH time around that.*' 

In all (‘HHes, Wlutiiinn’H vision is m large ns that of 
Htdeuets hut it is always llu* vision id a tiuin and 
not tlmt of a philostipluT. Ilis rejH»rt of the fnets 

fiuu mi 1 toti rf'ifiti f ti*,* tift' ktvi.l *1 it t i *1 1 ...... 


\vhi<‘h the man of s(‘ii*nco cannot give them. In 
him, for llu* (irsl ii personality has appeared 

that cannot Im' dwarfed and set aside by those 
things, lit' dot's not liave to slreteh himself at all 
to mat eh in ilu* Inunnn and emotional realm the 
HttUK'iulous diseovt'i'ies ami deduelions of science. 
In liim mati refust'.s (t» stand aside and acknowledge 
himst'lf of ut) account in the presence of the cosmic 
laws and anms, It is all for liiin, it is all directed 
to him; without him the nniversc is an empty void, 
"rhis is the full spread pride of man,*’ the pride 
(lint rt'fuscH to own any muster oiiisidc of itself. 

** I know my omuivtirou.s words, and eaunot say any less, 
Ami would fetch you, whoever you are, flush with 
inyrndf.*' 



ms HKI.VnON TO RELIGION 

W ni'fMAN, ns I have dsewlierc said, was 
>i\vny<'tl liy I wo or llnn'cs ^reat passions, and 
llii' oliifi ol ilicsi* was (louhlloss liis religious pas- 
siiJtK Ho Ihrillcd to Iho lliou^liL of the mystery 
mul (losliny of llic; send. 

“d'lu* soul, 

I''or<*viu* and forovor Ioniser ilmn soil is brown and 
Holid loiifijar limn water ebbs and flows.” 

He that tlu'ri' could be no permanent 

nulionul grandeur, and no worthy manly or womanly 
developiiHud. without, religiom 

”1 Hp*‘eiiic*idly tinuotmce that the real and permanent 
griuuletir td these Slatt's must he Iheir Religion, 
Otherwise then* is no real and ])ernuinent grandeur.” 
All uinlerinlH point to and end at last in spiritual 
rt*sults. 

“ Karh is not for its (twn sake, 

I say the whole (*arlh and all llie stars in the sky are 
for UeligiordH .sake,” 

All ottr imteusible realiti(*s, our art, our literature, 
our busin«*Hs pursuits, et(\, are but fuel to religion, 
loir not all matter is fuel to lient, impalpable flame, the 


Again ho says: •— 

“‘IVly 0()irirml(‘! 

For you lo shnn^ with iu<* two gn*jitnrs,M*H Anti n 
ihiril ont‘, rising inrlitsivf hihI nnwo n's|ilfjHlrnt, 

'Tho grt‘alno.sH of Lovo iitul lh*iuooriu*v nini 
groutiu'HH of lh*Ugion/‘ 

It is lianlly luss'ssnry to say that \]ir rrligitin 
which Wliihnan <H'lohralos is n(»t any ft>rin of ri’olc* 
siaslioism. U is largt*r than iniy rvcrd that has 
yol boon fornmlaltal. If is llu* oonvirtion t»r tho 
man of staoiuv lotiohotl aiul vivifioil In tho oinotioti 
of tho prophol and piH‘t. As «*\ompliiioti in his 
life its t'hiof olonionts nro faitlu <*hunty. 

Its ohjo(*t is to proparo yon tu livo, tmt to dii\ 
and lo *%sirn ftjr tln^ hody and fho tniiid uhnt 
adhoros and goos forward, and is not droppod hy 
death;* 

'^rho old roligion. tho rolighm of tair fat hors, was 
foundod npon a ourst\ Sin, ropontnnoo, four, Sat an. 
holh play inipiulant ]»arlH. (Voalion lunl rc‘siiIlotl 
in a tragody in \vhi«*li tho %*orv oloniontal furors 
woro irn]jli(‘nt<si, 'Fho grand sohonn* tif an Inlinito 
Boiiig fnihsi through tho ?imc*himilioris <if tho I>cnil. 
Salvation wnw an c^Hon{)o froju a wrath h> tsnno. 'Hn* 
way was ilm)Ugh agony aiul ivntn. Houvon was only 
gainod by donying oartln d1io gmit ttiitsH cd tho 


not SOCHI to have loll, any shadow upon him. 
I'h-<'losiHsti<Msiii is (U-iid; ho oloars the ground for a 
now growth. 'I'o iho prioshs he .say.s; “Your day is 
dono/' 

He* sitig.s a lunv song; he tasteH a new joy in life. 
I hr rutih is us diviiu* as heaven, and there is no 
god inon* sui^risl than yourself. It is as if the world 
hud htMui atu'w erealed, and Adam had once more 
been phired in the garden, ~ the world, with all 
ronse{|uenees of the fall, purged from him. 

Ileius* we hav(‘ in Whitman the whole human 
attitude toward the utuverse, toward God, toward 
Hfi* and (Iratlu towanl good ami evil, completely 
<'hiuigc*ch We have absolute faith and acceptance 
in phuH* of the fear and repentance of the old creeds; 
we have tlealh wt*leome(i as joyously as life, we 
have poliii(*al find HO(‘ial e(|uality as motifs and 
inipuls(*M, and not merely fus sentiments. He would 
shenv us the muse of poetry, as impartial, as sweep- 
itig in iis visitm, as modern, as real, as free from 
the rm^rhid and rnakedmlieve, as the muse of sci- 
emu*. lie good in all, beauty in all. It is not 
the old (n<‘ty, it is the new faith; it is not the old 
wtmship, it is the new ac<»eptance; not the old, 
eorroding religious pessimism, but the new sden- 
lifn* optimism. 

He fhw’s not deny, he affirms; he does not criti- 
vm\ he (ndt'braies; his is not a call to repentance. 



Nt>iu* hiiH vrl mlnrt'ti nr wur'^lupM half fninii^h, 
NNmt* has hr^tm tu think Innv h«* hinisrlf in, t»r 

hnw c’crtnin thr ftiturr i'i.” 

lit* ucta'pltsl si'uniri* alisnhUt‘lv, \ rt M'it'Unt* was not 
nu (*H(1 ill itsnif: it was fmt durlHuf:; hi* hut 
('ali'risl hy it to an arm of hi « 

tlownr id soionrr \un* rrli^doii. Wifliotd tliin 
n‘li^ion, or soturthin|.t akin to it, vutlmat somr 
spinhml, ninotinnnl lift* that rt*iitri*tl nlnnit nu Ithad, 
“ Whitiuuu urgtsi that thnrt* t-nuhl In* no pt^rmHiuaii 
nniinual or intli\hlunl «h‘vrlopiiH*iil. In tlu* past 
this iilnul was ftmtul in tin* Miprniiitunil; ft»r us luul 
Ihr future* tlc*uu><'ratlr It unist hn roiiml in thr 
iinttimh in tin* now auit tin* hrrr. 

'Phr nrisltjrrntic* trntlitiini ut»t tudy Inrpdy slmprd 
thr lilt'ruturr «if thr past, it shnptst thr trli|dou: 
lunn was n I’ulpHt, his lifr a rrhrlljoji; hi*^ pruptT 
attitudr townrtl thr tnisrru powers wm that of a 
auhjrrt to his otfriuhni sovrrrigu, out* of pri»stru 
tlou and supplirutitau Hrii\rn was a M*h*rt rirrlr 
n*m*rv(al for thr frw, thr nrist«w*rary td thr purt' 
nud just. I'ht* n*ligiou td a dtaina mtir nn<i sririi 
tifu* rrn, ns voicvd hy Whittuan and ns t‘\iuuplitird 
iu his lift*, is id quitr aiiothrr rharartt r* not vt*u 
rrathan htit joy anti triumph; not fiar, htd lovr; 
not .srlf nhaHt'inrnt, hut .M*lf r\aItation; n*»t snrri 
fire, hut Hrrvirr; in fart, not rrltgion at all in tin* 



{iw iuvuH' wnu uu' luimun, i;ms world a vale of 
Irars, an<l niuntlano Ihin^^.s hat filth and ashes, 
iuNivt'U for (ho ^njod and holl for the had; but in 
Dm* urw sonso ol’ lli(‘ divinily ol* all things, of the 
(‘((iiality of gods and nn^n, of Ihc hrolhcrhood of the 
raor, of llio iihailily of lli<> nial(‘rial and the spirit- 
tinh of (ho lM‘indi(H‘no(* of doa(h and the perfection 
of (h(’ unlvorso. \mv{. iurm his face to earth 

and iK^l (o Invivon; ho finds the iniraeulous, the 
spiriluah in (ho Ihings aboiil him, and gods and god- 
ilossos in (ho int‘n and woniou ho inoels. He effaces 
tlio old dis(u\(»(ions; ho oslahUshos a sort of imivcr- 
sul su(Trug(» in spiritual inattors; tlioro arc no select 
('indos, no privilt'gc^d p(‘rsons. Is this Ibe democracy 
of roligiiai? lihi*r(y, frniornily, and o<|uality carried 
out in tin* spiritual spluTo ? Death is the right hand 
of (huh and ovil plays n nooossary part also. No- 
thing is diHorimiuntc’d against; ihoro are no reprisals 
or postpomunonls, nt> dualism or devilism. Kvery- 
thiiig is in its pla<‘o; man's life and all the things of 
hh lifi‘ itro well t^onsidonsh 

(*arriod tad in praoliots tliis democratic religion 
will no! imgo! prit'sjs, or olmrolios, or creeds, or 
rituals, hut a lift* ohoi^rful and full on all sides, 
helpful, hiving, unwtirldly, Itdorant, open-soiiled, 
l<aup<*rat<s hairh'ss. fnas and ooniemjdatmg with 
plensuro. riiUior than alarm, “the exquisite trans- 
ition t>f «it*ath.** 


A FINAL WORD 


A I'''ri'',ll nil I liavn written about Whitman, I 
feel jil liiiK's llmt the main thing I wanted to 
Miiy alMiiil liiiii I litive not said, cannot aay; the best 
nhmit him eunmd be told anyway. “My final merit 
1 rebtse yon." lli.sfull .significance in connection 
with lln'gn'al itKKieni nutvenicnt; how he embodies 
it all and spiaiks out of it, and yet maintains his 
hold njioii the priinilive, the aboriginal; how he 
preMU|iiio.st*.s .seietiec and culture, yet draws his 
.strength from tliat wliieli antedates these things; 
how he glorie.s in tlu“ present, and yet is sustained 
anil justified hy the past; how he is the poet of 
.■■Vmeriea and the modern, and yet translates these 
things into nniversnl trijlhs; how he is the poet of 
wiekeiltK'ss, while yet every fibre of him is sound 
and good; Imw Ins page is hurdened with the mate- 
rial. the real, tin* eont('inp()rnry, while yet his hold 
tiptm the ideal, the Hpirilual, never relaxes; how he 
is the piH't of the body, while yet he is in even fuller 
ineasiiri- the {ifx't of lh(' .soul; in fact, how all con- 
traflietious an* finally reconciled in him, -all 
these tliii\gs nail more, I say, I feel that I have not 
ael forth with tin* elenrness and emphasis the sub- 



I luivt* inissnl, 

\Vrilh^^ aluiul liitn* as Suimtuls '-aal, is t*unr 
luously (lidimll. At tiiiu-N 1 ft'rl as if I wns aliim,! 
as inxirli at s('a with ri7*:anl to him a . uhni I fiiNt 
ht‘^an la slady him; nnl at uilh rrst‘inl lu his 
<’oiiiniuti(lin«j[ fi^taiius ami ]»tn\rr. Imt v\ilh n^'^uril Iti 
any nthajualt' stattanent and smuiuarv uf hitii in rxir 
rent ('rilit’al tt*nns. ( hn* hiunnt th'lim^ and rlussify 
him as lu' can a nn>rc hi|chly Njirriali/rd 
^(‘uius. What is he like ? Hr in iikr men thing, (le 
i.s likt* the anil whicli hi»hK the gertUH cif n thnn^and 
forms of lifig he is like tin* runnmm, tuit 

versal, p(*renniHh fnnnlesH; h** is like }tiur nun 
iieart, mysticad yearning, rrlit*llinti*., f'untnidiet<»rv» 
hut ever throhhing with life. Ih' is Ihnd, gnimad 
ive, (‘lec'trie; In* is foil nf the gerin^, jinfem ie^*, nml 
hileneies <if things; he prtn tikes thmight uithmtt 
satisfying it; In* is fnnuless uithntd lieing vnid; 
In* is holh Ihirwinian and I>antex|tn*. He i« the 
great reeoneiler. he imited ami harmnni/fni hm many 
(»p|)ositeH in himself. As a man he unitisl the 
rnas(*ulim* ainl feminine element h in a remarkahle 
degree; In* nnited the innnrer^t \ unity 4if tin* t Ihhl 
with the s{*ir reliatn*e <}f a gud. In his mmal a** 
peels, In* imiti'd egnistn ami idlrnian. pride nmt 
charity, indivldtuilism ainl dennM*raev, tieree patrint 
ism and the ensmopnlitan spirit; in his literan 
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niKi propiKT, UK'. local and the universal; in his 
n'ligiouH aspec'ts he united faith and agnosticism, 
the glorification of the body and all objective things, 
with au unshakable trust in the reality of the invis- 
il)lo world. 

llich iu the dements of poetry, a London critic 
says, uhiioHt heyoud any other poet of his time, and 
yet (•ar<‘rully sloppiufr diort of the conscious, elab- 
oraU% eryslallic, poeli(! work which the critic de- 
mnn(l(Hl of liiin, (|nile content to hold it all in 
Hidulion, and give his reader an impulse rather 
than a Hpccimen. 

I lmv(' a(*c(^pled Whitman entire and without 
rcM<‘rvali<>n. I (*oul(l not do otherwise. It was dear 
iaiough to me that he was to be taken as a whole or 
not at all. W(^ ('amiot cut and carve a man. The 
lat<*.st poet brings us poetic wares, curiously and 
iK'uuliftilly carved and wrought specimens, some 
of whidi we accept and some of which we pass 
l)y. Wliilman brings us no cunning handicraft 
of the muses: he brings us a gospel, he brings us 
a man, be brings us a new revelation of life; and 
citlicr luH work ap|)eals to us as a whole, or it 
docs not HO appeal. lie will not live in separate 
pasHuges, or in a few brief poems, any more than 
Shak(\spcare or Ilomer or Dante, or the Bible, so 
lives, 

'rhe (Lief thing about the average literary poet 



a haskrt <»f fnut. 1 w Hurl thnif^ nhntit Wfuhnnu 
is Ihr porsciuiilit y whirh thr jux^tit* |,pft is rngngrcl 
iu exploiting; thr rxrittunrnt t»f our Htrrarv ar 
nrtistir srnsr is always l<‘ss than thr <'\<‘itrmt'nt of 
our srnsr of Hh* anti of rrjil things. Wo got iii hitu 
a fixrtl point c»f virw. a nrw van! ngr gnauul of 
personality from whirh to surv«*y Hfr. It is Irss 
what hr hrings. anti nu^rr what hr is, than with 
other ports. 'To take liiin hy fragments, pic^king 
out porti(' titlhils here nml thrns rrjrrting all the 
rest, were lik<' valuing a walk thrimgh Ihr hrhls 
and woods only for thr IIowiun tndlrd hrrr nml 
there, or tfie hits of tmlor in thr grass or foling«\ 
Is the air, tlie sunshine, the fnst* spuooH, tlir rorks, 
tlie soil, the trees, and thr rxlnlariitlori of it nil, 
nothing? TUrn* art* flowrrs in W hittuati, ttni, Imt 
thry art' amid thr nu’ks or timlrr thr trrc«s, and norm 
(}uile unprtunrditnlcnl and hy thr way, and nrvtT 
the main eonrern. If iutr rpient is for these nlon«% 
we slmll mirely he disappointed. ** In onirr tt* 
iippreriate Wlntnuuds perntry anti his ptirptiso/* says 
Joel ('handler Harris, **it is nerrssnrv to jnissoss the 
intuiUon that eruihlrs thr mind tt* grasp in instant 
and exprt'HH admiration tlir vast grtmp of fiu’ts that 
make man, ~ that make lihrHy. tliat make 
Ameriea. There is tm |HH‘trv in the details; it is all 
in the hnuul, sweeping, rtimprrhnisivr assimilation 


mia(‘(H)tnuiU)lo, irresisublc torward movement of 
man in the makinp; of lliis Republic/^ 

And again: Those who approach Walt Whit- 
tuan's poetry froiii the literary side are sure to be 
disappointed. Whatever else it is, it is not literary. 
Us art is ils own, and the melody of it must be 
sought in other suggestions than those of metre. . . , 
n'hose who are merely literary will find little sub- 
si anoe in the great drama of 'Democracy which is 
outlined by Walt Whitman in his writings, — it is 
tm disUru'Uon to call them poems. But those who 
know nature at first hand — who know man, who 
He(‘ in this Repiihlie something more than a political 
govt^rmneni ™ will find therein the thrill and glow 
of poetry and the essence of melody. Not the poetry 
ihul eulture stands in expectation of, nor the melody 
that (‘apers in verse and metre, hut those rarer in- 
timaliotiiS and suggestions that arc born in primeval 
solitinh'H, or come whirling from the vast funnel of 
the storm.** How admirable! how true! No man 
has ever spoken more to the point upon Walt Whit- 
mam 

I'he ai^pearance of such a man as Whitman in- 
volves deep world-forces of race and time. He is 
rooicnl in the very basic structure of his age. After 
what I have already said, my reader will not be 
stirprist‘d wlaai 1 tell him that I look upon Whit- 
man ns the one mountain thus far in our literary 



Ilir iiuu’h iH‘r(lril lu luniiu’ity, 

intlt*|>rit(l«iiri', atul t!u* t^lriitrat nf ptiiiutl ntnaiglh 
niul lu'ulth. \Vf* nUf* Iflllrh tn 1 JfHn'nU- !iut luilfT 
Null much Uiorc* n wu*/^ num than wan Whit' 
innn» much nuirc the* rcailt t»f -rt niutarv haccM. 
the the (‘hurtli. and nf \en Ku^dmul ^cHnal 

ntul literary eulitire. With nit hi** huinntiity 

mul ileeply initniinecl uitnlrriuieH*, Wihtmiui han 
tlm virtuen nf the jerimut uml the ’’ heiive*4 

nf (JruHs** ha*^ m»t iherhann* nr the kind nf eluirm. 
(if the nmre hi|chl> \vrnii|dit iirfi^^fte unrk », hut it han 
the iueenlive nf unturt* and llte i harm nf real thinif^, 
^Ve hhnU tmt I(n tn it In he '^nnthed iind lulled. !t 
will nlwav'i reiiiitin ittiiniU|,^ the ddlieult and henue 
imderlnkiu|^*i, deinnmlini^ tmr hr*4 nintnenl ^ mir 
bent Ntreiii^lu <uir mnnhni! {Uidt and jhhut. hike 
vnyapn^ nr nmuntain i-Iimhitin, tir hieinif any 
danger tir hard ihiji In land nr '^ea. It fn^irr^ iniudy 
endeavor and the great virtues nf ami mdf- 

reliance. 
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